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In  1510  a group  of  about  12 
Friars  of  the  Dominican 
Order  had  come  from  Spain 
to  Santo  Domingo,  today's 
capital  of  the  Dominican 
Republic.  From  the  time  of 
their  arrival  they  were 
shocked  by  the  abuses  committed 
against  the  native  population.  They 
agreed  among  themselves  that  they 
could  not  be  silent  spectators  and 
must  denounce  this  sin.  They  chose 
Fr.  Anton  de  Montesinos,  who  was 
an  especially  good  orator,  to  deliver 
this  denunciation  on  the  Sunday 
before  Christmas  - the  fourth  Sun- 
day of  Advent.  In  the  congregation 
were  the  Spanish  authorities  and 
others  guilty  of  exploiting  the  native 
people.  Needless  to  say  his  words 
did  not  go  over  well  and  a conflict 
began  that  eventually  was  taken 
before  the  Spanish  Crown  where  it 
resulted  in  the  passing  of  the  Laws 
of  Burgos.  These  laws  recognized 
the  right  of  the  native  people  to 
freedom,  to  be  evangelized,  to  have 
a home  and  sufficient  land,  to  have 
time  to  rest  from  work  and  to  be 
paid  for  their  labour.  In  practice, 
these  laws  were  not  sufficient.  The 
exploitation  of  the  native  people 
continued  until  their  final  disap- 
pearance from  the  island. 

In  this  first  issue  of  1991  we  pre- 
sent our  first  article  on  the  500th 
anniversary  of  Columbus'  arrival  in 
the  Americas.  We  hope  to  present 
the  voices  of  the  descendents  of 
Aboriginal  peoples  of  the  Americas, 
those  who  survived  the  plunder  of 
'civilized'  Europe.  We  want  to  share 
the  aboriginals'  point  of  view  on  the 
past  500  years,  a point  of  view  dif- 
ferent from  what  we  learned  in 
school  and  what  will  be  the  'official 
line'  of  those  who  will  celebrate  the 


" Nation  will  not  lift  sword  against  nation, 
there  will  be  no  more  training  for  war."  Micah  4:3 

Pray  that  our  world  leaders  will  no  longer  see  war  as  a solution  to  global 
crises,  and  that  a new  peace  will  reign  in  our  world  and  in  the  hearts  of  all 
peoples. 
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Did  Is  New  Again 


arrival  of  Columbus  in  the  "New 
World."  Ten  years  ago  a well-known 
and  highly  respected  educator  and 
friend  from  the  United  States 
described  the  American  dream  as 
being  built  on  the  annihilation  of  the 
Indigenous  people  - the  exploitation 
of  the  blacks  through  slavery  and 
the  exploitation  of  immigrants  - this 
too  is  part  of  the  total  picture  of  the 
history  of  the  Americas. 

A constant  theme  of  those  writ- 
ing about  the  500th  anniversary  is 
that  not  much  has  changed.  In  fact, 
'everything  old  is  new  again.'  What 
happened  then  is  happening  now. 
The  colonizers  are  now  the  industri- 
alized countries;  the  colonized  are 
the  Third  World  countries.  The 
World  Bank  and  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  are  the  instruments 
of  the  day  in  place  of  galleons  from 
Europe.  Those  international  bank- 
ing institutions  lay  down  the  rules 
dictated  to  them  by  transnational 
corporations,  banks  and  economic 
elites.  In  order  to  pay  back  even  the 
interest  on  loans,  the  poorer  coun- 
tries rape  their  own  natural 
resources  - their  forests,  minerals, 
rivers,  lakes  and  last  but  not  least, 
their  workers.  In  efforts  to  maximize 
profit,  these  institutions  move  huge 
sums  of  money  around  the  globe, 
never  counting  the  cost  in  human 
terms  -money  without  a conscience; 
money  that  is  accountable  only  to 
the  extent  that  it  maximizes  profit. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  the  Church 
speaks  of  1990-2000  as  a decade  of 
Evangelization.  The  Church  must 
begin  this  new  evangelization  by 
first  acknowledging  the  sins  of  its 
past  and  asking  forgiveness  for  its 
part  in  the  rape  of  the  Americas  and 
of  the  African  peoples  as  well.  It  is 
hoped  that  we  will  learn  from  our 


past.  Fr.  Montesinos  and  his  com- 
panions realized  the  centrality  of 
justice  and  human  dignity  to  the 
Gospel,  that  central  to  any  evange- 
lization is  justice  for  people,  for 
their  culture,  for  their  traditions  and 
customs,  for  their  way  of  life. 

Justice,  without  which  there  is  no 
true  peace,  is  central  to  any  true 
evangelization.  The  Montesinos'  of 
today  are  those  who  proclaim  in 
word  and  deed  God's  Reign  of  jus- 
tice, peace  and  love.  °° 


Week  of  Prayer  for  Christian 
Unity:  January  20-27, 1991 

"Praise  the  Lord  all  you  nations!" 

As  a Christian  community  we 
share  a common  heritage  that 
enriches  us  all  within  the  very 
diversity  of  many  faith  expres- 
sions. The  theme  for  this  year's 
Week  of  Prayer  for  Christian 
Unity  calls  us  to  join  our  voices 
with  that  of  the  psalmist:  "Praise 
Yahweh,  all  nations,  extol  the 
Lord,  all  you  peoples!  For  great  is 
God's  steadfast  love  toward  us 
and  the  faithfulness  of  the  Lord 
endures  forever."  (Psalm  117). 

Contact  the  Canadian  Council 
of  Churches  (40  St.  Clair  Ave.  E., 
Ste.  201,  Toronto,  Ontario,  M4T 
1M9,  416-921-4152)  for  education- 
al and  liturgical  resources  focus- 
ing on  this  event. 
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The  historical  meeting  of  the 
indigenous  peoples  and  Columbus. 


By  Paul  McKenna 


Massachusetts,  where  the  Pilgrims 
landed  almost  four  centuries  ago, 
there  resides  an  Indian  tribe  which 
refuses  to  celebrate  the  annual 
Thanksgiving  holiday.  Instead  these 
Native  people  observe  a day  of 
mourning.  As  they  see  it,  the  arrival 
of  the  British  Pilgrims  and  other 
Europeans  in  the  Americas  is  little 
cause  for  either  thanksgiving  or 
celebration.  Grief  is  the  more  appro- 
priate response. 

In  1992  this  New  England  tribe 
will  have  another  occasion  to  grieve 
amidst  celebration.  The  year  1992 
marks  the  500th  anniversary  of 
Christopher  Columbus'  historic 
landing  in  one  of  the  islands  of  the 
Bahamas,  an  event  that  changed  the 
history  of  the  Americas  forever. 

In  elementary  school  we  learned 
of  this  great  and  glorious  explorer 
who  'discovered'  America.  But  our 
teachers  and  history  books  failed  to 
mention  the  fact  that  with  Colum- 
bus a brutal  conquest  was  launched, 
a conquest  that  enslaved  Aboriginal 
peoples,  robbed  them  of  their  lands 
and  crushed  their  religions  and 
cultures,  a conquest  that  quickly 
spread  its  tentacles  across  two  conti- 
nents, a conquest  that  culminated  in 
an  act  of  genocide  and  the  near 
extinction  of  the  peoples  who  inhab- 
ited the  Americas  long  before 
Columbus  or  any  of  the  'explorers.' 

When  Columbus  arrived  in  1492 
there  were  an  estimated  80  million 
Native  people  living  in  North, 

South  and  Central  America.  By  1650 


- 150  years  later  - that  population 
had  been  reduced  by  more  than  90 
percent.  Nine  out  of  10  Indians  were 
dead,  exterminated  by  torture,  slav- 
ery, massacres  and  disease.  The 
Native  population  in  the  Bahamas 
and  Caribbean  region  was  virtually 
wiped  out. 

Columbus  played  a key  role  in 
this  tale  of  horrors.  In  effect,  he 
opened  the  door  to  the  European 
conquest  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  He  also  served  as  a 
role  model  for  other  colonizers  who 
followed  in  his  footsteps  - the 
Dutch,  the  Portuguese,  the  British 
and  the  French. 

The  Native  peoples  of  the  Ameri- 
cas were  not  the  only  population  to 
suffer  at  the  hands  of  the  European 
conquistadores.  As  the  conquest 
evolved  into  a campaign  of  geno- 
cide and  the  Indians  (a  name  given 
to  the  Native  peoples  because 
Columbus  thought  he  had  landed  in 
India)  became  threatened  with 
extinction,  the  Europeans  realized 
that  they  needed  a new  pool  of 
slave  labour.  They  set  their  sights  on 
Africa.  It's  estimated  that  between 
the  years  1500  and  1650,  ten  million 
Africans  were  transported  across 
the  Atlantic. 

To  anyone  with  a basic  knowl- 
edge of  the  history  of  the  Americas, 
1992  should  be  an  occasion  for 
reflection,  for  lamentation  and  for 
repentance.  Yet  a tragic  irony  sur- 
rounds the  500th  anniversary:  more 
than  20  nations  of  the  world  are 
currently  preparing  to  spend  bil- 
lions of  dollars  to  celebrate  Colum- 
bus' "discovery"  of  the  "New 
World." 

Countries  of  Europe  and  Central 
and  South  America  will  be  the  chief 
participants  in  the  fifth  centenary 
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celebrations.  Each  of  these  countries 
has  set  up  government  commissions 
to  develop  expensive  campaigns 
and  projects  for  1992. 

The  Spanish  government  is  play- 
ing a pivotal  role  in  the  anniversary 
celebrations.  Much  of  the  impetus 
for  the  celebrations  originated  in 
Spain  which  is  sponsoring  the 
Olympic  Games  and  the  World's 
Fair  in  1992.  The  price  tag  for  these 
two  anniversary  projects  is  $3.5 
billion. 

"The  official  history  of  the  con- 
quest of  America  has  been  narrated 
from  the  perspective  of  capitalism 
in  expansion.  That  perspective  has 
Europe  as  its  centre  and  Christianity 
as  its  single  truth.  This  is  essentially 
the  same  official  history  that 
describes  the  "reconquest"  of  Spain 
by  the  Christians  from  the  "Moor- 
ish" invaders  - a means  of  excluding 
Spaniards  of  Muslim  culture  who 
had  lived  in  the  peninsula  for  seven 
centuries  by  the  time  they  were 
expelled.  The  expulsion  of  the  sup- 
posed "Moors,"  along  with 
Spaniards  of  Jewish  faith,  signalled 
the  triumph  of  intolerance  and 
sealed  the  ruinous  history  of  that 
very  Spain  that  discovered  and 
conquered  America.  A few  years 
before  Friar  Diego  de  Landa  cast  the 
books  of  the  Mayas  into  the  flames 
in  Yucata,  Mexico,  Archbishop  Cis- 
neros had  burned  the  Islam  books  in 
Granada,  Spain,  in  a great  bonfire  of 
purification  that  blazed  for  several 
days."  (Quote  by  Eduardo  Galeano.) 

When  King  Ferdinand  and 
Queen  Isabella  of  Spain  commis- 
sioned Columbus  to  make  his  1492 
voyage,  their  goal  was  clearly  one  of 
expanding  Spain’s  political  and 
economic  interests  abroad.  Many 
critics  feel  that  the  Spanish  govern- 


An  End  to  Oppression  and 
Discrimination 


Ruins  of  the  Inca  civilization.  Machu  Picchu,  Peru. 


A Declaration  of  the  United 
Indigenous  Delegation  of  Guatemala 
to  the  United  Nations  Working 
Group  on  Indigenous  Peoples.  1988 

"The  oppressors  required  us  to 
obey  foreign  laws  without  our 
consent.  They  imposed  upon  us  a 
juridical  system  which  defends 
the  powerful  and  punishes  and 
kills  the  oppressed,  instead  of 
correcting  and  re-establishing 
social  harmony.  They  imposed 
upon  us  an  educational  system 
which  foments  individualism, 
selfishness  and  competition 
against  one  another  instead  of 
cooperation  and  solidarity.  They 
never  took  into  account  our 
thought,  our  culture  and  our  his- 
tory... We  must  convert  this  event 
(the  500th  anniversary)  into  the 
beginning  of  a fair  examination  of 
this  whole  long  period  of  history 
of  our  peoples  and  of  the  reality 
we  continue  to  confront;  into  a re- 
posing of  the  relationship  of  the 
human  being  to  nature,  the  earth 
and  the  culture  of  peoples;  into  a 
quest  for  signing  a Universal  Dec- 
laration of  the  Rights  of  Indige- 
nous Peoples... The  aspiration  of 
the  indigenous  people  of  our 
America  is  that  the  500th  anniver- 
sary mark  the  end  of  500  years  of 
oppression  and  discrimination, 
and  the  beginning  of  a process  of 
constructing  conditions  for  the 
real  historical  encounter  of  two 
cultures,  based  on  equality,  mutu- 
al respect,  peace  and  cooperation 
for  independent  development." 


ment  is  using  the  anniversary  cele- 
brations to  repeat  that  same  gesture 
500  years  later. 

Canada  is  also  investing  in  the 
anniversary.  The  Federal  govern- 
ment is  shelling  out  $33  million  to 
sponsor  a Canadian  pavilion  at  the 
World's  Fair  in  Spain.  This  is  the 
same  government  which  in  recent 


years  has  put  a cap  on  funding  for 
Native  education. 

For  the  Native  peoples  of  the 
Americas,  1992  will  be  a year  of 
mourning.  But  it  will  indeed  be 
much  more  than  this.  Aboriginal 
peoples  are  planning  to  use  1992  to 
affirm  and  yes  celebrate  their  cul- 
tures, their  spirituality  and  their 
traditions. 

Native  peoples  are  angry  about 
the  fact  that  the  word  "discovery"  is 
associated  with  Columbus'  arrival 
in  what  is  today  known  as  the 
Caribbean.  This  accent  on  discovery 


fails  to  acknowledge  the  existence 
and  integrity  of  those  First  Nations 
which  inhabited  the  Americas  for  at 
least  10,000  years  prior  to  the  con- 
quest. As  far  as  the  Native  people 
are  concerned  then,  nothing  was 
discovered. 

They  want  to  take  the  emphasis 
off  discovery  and  put  it  on  recovery. 
They  are  intent  upon  recovering 
their  historical  selves.  It's  impossible 
to  measure  the  hurt  and  abuse  that 
these  Aboriginal  people  have  expe- 
rienced at  the  hands  of  the  Euro- 
peans. After  five  centuries  of 
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Conference  of  Indigenous  Nations  - Quito,  Ecuador 

Representing  120  Indian  nations  from  17  countries,  the  200  delegates 
who  gathered  in  Quito  in  July,  1990,  agreed  "that  October  12, 1992,  should 
not  be  declared  a day  of  celebration,  but  a day  of  mourning  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  our  native  cultures;  and  a day  to  recognize  our  Indian  heroes  as 
defenders  of  the  struggle  for  liberty."  From  their  perspective  "the  invasion 
initiated  in  1492  and  the  regime  of  exploitation  and  oppression  that  was 
installed  is  not  over,  nor  is  the  struggle  of  our  people  to  regain  their  liber- 
ty-" 

They  are  resolved  to  use  the  existing  international  human  rights  organi- 
zations in  their  ongoing  struggle.  They  also  want  international  recognition 
for  rights  Native  people  consider  essential  for  their  survival.  These  include 
control  over  their  own  lands  and  resources,  and  the  right  to  preserve  their 
own  culture.  They  are  hoping  the  United  Nations  can  be  persuaded  to 
mark  1992  with  a declaration  recognizing  the  right  of  all  indigenous  peo- 
ples to  self-determination... 

A number  of  Churches  and  Church  organizations  have  called  for  the 
500th  anniversary  to  be  a time  of  reflection  rather  than  celebration. 

During  a visit  to  Canada  earlier  this  year.  Bishop  Federico  Pagura,  presi- 
dent of  the  Latin  American  Council  of  Churches,  stated  that  the  commemo- 
ration of  the  500th  anniversary  would  be  "a  time  for  reflection  and  self- 
analysis,  a remembrance  of  something  that  resulted  in  the  genocide  of  mil- 
lions of  indigenous  people.  According  to  the  teachings  of  the  Gospel  this 
should  be  denounced  very  strongly."  It  should  also  be  a time  for  looking 
ahead,  for  finding  ways  to  make  reparations  to  the  survivors  of  the  original 
inhabitants  of  the  Americas,  and  the  descendants  of  the  Africans  who  were 
taken  from  their  homelands  and  brought  to  this  continent  as  slaves.  Inter- 
Church  Committee  on  Human  Rights  In  Latin  America  (ICCHRLA)  Newsletter , 
1990 , No.  5. 


oppression,  the  Native  self-  image  is 
clearly  bruised  and  battered.  Some 
Native  leaders  claim  that  Indian 
people  will  never  be  healed  until 
they  recover  those  traditional  ways, 
spiritual  practices  and  models  of 
community  that  nourished  and 
supported  them  to  live  in  harmony 
for  thousands  of  years.  These  tradi- 
tional ways  and  models  of  commu- 
nity were  characterized  by  a sharing 
of  life,  by  mutual  aid,  by  working 
and  eating  together,  by  living 
together  and  dreaming  together. 
They  had  no  knowledge  of  private 
property.  They  used  silver  and  gold 


to  decorate  their  bodies  and  to  pay 
homage  to  their  gods. 

Flowever,  as  1992  approaches,  we 
can  see  a cultural  rebirth  occurring 
among  indigenous  peoples  in  both 
the  Americas.  A new  confidence 
and  a new  vitality  are  emerging. 

Native  people  are  determined  to 
become  masters  of  their  own  des- 
tiny. The  year  1992  will  afford  them 
an  excellent  opportunity  to  address 
some  of  the  key  issues  in  their  ongo- 
ing struggle  as  a people,  issues  such 
as  land  claims,  self-determination, 
education,  justice  and  racism. 

They  are  also  committed  to  cele- 


brating Native  culture  through  cul- 
tural and  artistic  events  that  will  be 
part  of  their  efforts  to  protest  the 
official  anniversary  celebrations. 

Aboriginal  people  realize  that 
they  must  speak  with  a common 
voice.  Therefore  they  have  placed  a 
high  priority  on  working  with  other 
Native  communities  and  organiza- 
tions. In  the  past  year  for  example, 
several  indigenous  leaders  from 
Central  and  South  America  have 
travelled  across  Canada  speaking 
on  the  quincentenary  theme.  In  July, 
1990,  Canadian  Native  people 
attended  the  first  annual  Continen- 
tal Conference  of  Indigenous 
nations  in  Quito,  Ecuador.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  convention,  which 
chose  as  its  theme,  "500  Years  of 
Resistance,"  was  to  create  a trans- 
continental network  of  indigenous 
movements  in  anticipation  of  1992. 

Millie  Poplar,  who  works  for  the 
Union  of  British  Columbia  Indian 
Chiefs,  was  part  of  the  Canadian 
delegation  to  the  Quito  meeting.  She 
reports  that  "the  Canadian  group 
decided  that  when  we  returned  to 
Canada,  we  would  work  towards 
establishing  a commission  on  the 
500  years,  that  we  would  develop  a 
network  to  deal  with  all  the  events 
surrounding  the  500  years  issue  and 
that  we  would  begin  communicat- 
ing with  other  indigenous  people 
around  the  world." 

While  Native  people  are  taking  a 
leading  role  in  challenging  the  offi- 
cial celebrations,  they  are  by  no 
means  alone  in  their  efforts.  They 
are  joining  hands  with  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  sisters  and  brothers  across 
the  Americas  - blacks,  workers, 
women,  peasants,  environmentalists 
and  impoverished  minorities. 
Together  they  are  planning  to  use 
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1992  to  address  the  concerns  of  all 
groups  and  minorities  who  have 
suffered  oppression  under  the  yoke 
of  colonialism.  And  these  groups 
maintain  that  the  conquest  which 
Columbus  started  five  centuries 
ago,  continues  even  today.  The 
dates  and  names  have  changed  but 
the  reality  of  exploitation  remains 
the  same  - European  kings  and  their 
trusted  conquistadores  have  been 
replaced  by  powerful  elites,  transna- 
tional corporations  and  death 
squads. 

For  example,  is  the  decimation  of 
the  Native  populations  of  Cuba  and 


Ten  million  African  men,  women  and 
children  were  taken  from  their  home- 
land to  slavery  in  the  Americas. 


Haiti  by  the  conquistadores  really 
any  different  from  the  current  geno- 
cide of  the  indigenous  peoples  of 
Brazil  and  Guatemala?  Is  Black  and 
Native  slavery  really  any  different 
from  the  strangulation  of  the  poor 
which  is  worsening  with  the  current 
debt  crisis?  Is  Imperial  Europe's 
greed  for  the  resources  of  the  New 
World  any  different  from  the  profit 
motive  which  compels  transnational 
corporations  to  plunder  natural 
resources  of  the  Third  World  and 
export  them  to  the  North? 

The  opponents  of  the  official 
celebrations  are  committed  to  work- 
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Evangelization  - at  what  cost? 

Canadian-born  Scarboro  missioner 
George  Marskell,  bishop  of  the  prela- 
cy of  Itacoatiara,  Amazonas,  speaks 
from  Brazil  where  he  has  worked 
since  1961. 

...A  couple  of  myths  I think 
have  to  be  shot  down.  One  is  that 
the  Spanish  and  the  Portuguese 
discovered  Latin  America.  Latin 
America  was  already  inhabited. 
There  were  the  Aztec  and  Inca 
civilizations  - who  discovered 
what?  That’s  one  question. 

The  other  thing  is  that  evange- 
lization took  place,  but  at  what 
cost  - wiping  out  an  indigenous 
population,  bringing  the  African 
people  here  in  slavery.  They  say 
that  in  1500  when  the  Portuguese 
arrived  here  in  Brazil,  the  indige- 
nous population  was  about  5 
million  people.  Today  there  are 
less  than  250,000. 

When  I was  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  in  1989, 1 saw  millions  of 
dollars  being  invested  into  restor- 
ing the  ancient  parts  of  Santo 
Domingo  (the  capital).  There's  a 
lot  of  political  and  economic  inter- 
est in  celebrating  the  500  years. 

Nevertheless,  I think  it's  quite 
legitimate  that  the  Church  cele- 
brate 500  years  of  evangelization. 
But  the  Church  has  to  admit  its 
part  in  the  sins  we’ve  committed. 
It's  going  to  demand  that  we 
become  converted.  I think  it's 
going  to  be  good  for  the  Church  if 
we  celebrate  the  500  years  in  that 
spirit.  Recognize  the  good  that  has 
come  out  of  the  500  years  of  evan- 
gelization - and  there  is  a lot  of 
good.  We’ve  got  many  saints, 
we've  got  martyrs  - people  have 
given  their  lives  for  the  life  of  the 
Indian  population  and  in  more 
recent  years  for  workers,  and  I 
think  we  can  thank  God  that  that's 
happened.  But  on  the  other  side, 
there's  a lot  that  hasn't  been  true 
to  the  Gospel  and  we  should 
frankly  and  very  sincerely  admit 
that. 


J 


The  First  Evangelizers 

Excerpts  front  “ The  Waps  of  the  Gospel,"  an  apostolic  letter  to  the  Religious  of 
Latin  America.  Pope  John  Paul  11,  July  1990. 

...I  do  not  intend  to  review  here  the  history  of  evangelization's  begin- 
nings in  the  Latin  American  continent,  nor  to  pass  judgement  on  what 
happened  there.  The  Quincentennial  Commemoration  is  an  appropriate 
occasion  to  make  a rigorous  historical  study,  impartial  judgement  and  a 
balanced  objective  view  of  that  unique  undertaking,  which  has  to  be 
understood  in  the  historical  perspective  of  the  time,  and  with  a clear  eccle- 
sial  conscience. 

I do  want,  though,  to  underline  that  the  efforts  of  the  first  evangelizers, 
who  were  for  the  most  part  members  of  Religious  orders,  deserve  a broad- 
ly positive  evaluation... 

Many  of  the  missionaries,  inspired  by  the  Gospel,  were  forced  to  raise 
their  voices  in  prophetic  denunciation  of  the  abuses  of  the  colonizers,  who 
were  out  for  their  own  personal  gain  at  the  expense  of  the  rights  of  the 
people  that  they  should  have  respected  and  loved  as  brothers  and  sisters. 

When  I visited  your  Latin  American  continent  for  the  first  time  in  1979, 
I wanted  to  pay  homage  to  those  heralds  of  the  Gospel,  "those  Religious 
who  came  to  proclaim  Christ  as  Saviour,  to  defend  the  dignity  of  the 
native  peoples,  to  proclaim  their  inalienable  rights,  to  encourage  their 
complete  development,  to  teach  fellowship  as  human  beings  and  sons  and 
daughters  of  one  God,  who  is  Lord." 

Among  such  "intrepid  fighters  for  justice,  evangelizers  of  peace,"  as  the 
Puebla  document  calls  them,  we  ought  to  recall:  Anton  de  Montesinos; 
Bartolome  de  las  Casas;  Juan  de  Zumarraga;  Toribio  de  Benavente 
'Motolinia';  Vasco  de  Quiroga;  Juan  del  Valle;  Julian  Garces;  Jose  de 
Anchieta;  Manuel  de  Nobrega;  and  so  many  others  whose  deep  sense  of 
Church  led  them  to  defend  the  native  peoples  against  the  conquistadores 
and  the  encomenderos  (Spanish  settlers  who  were  granted  estates.  The 
native  peoples  living  on  the  land  had  to  pay  him  taxes;  in  return  he  would 
look  after  their  interests  and  convert  them  to  Christianity.)  Some  paid  the 
price  of  the  sacrifice  of  their  own  lives,  as  was  the  case  for  Bishop  Antonio 
Valdivieso. 

Other  Religious  meantime,  though  they  never  left  Spain,  supported  the 
work  of  their  fellow  missionaries.  Chief  among  these  are  Francisco  de 
Vitoria  and  Domingo  de  Soto,  who  set  out  the  major  principles  concerning 
the  rights  of  the  natives,  so  pointing  the  way  to  what  would  become  the 
international  rights  of  peoples... 

In  this  brief  glimpse,  I cannot  pass  without  mentioning  a key  element, 
the  ripe  fruit  of  evangelization  - which  is  the  holiness  of  many  of  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  the  Latin  American  Church... Many  of  these  blessed 
belonged  to  religious  institutes.  Some,  from  Spain  mostly.. .others,  the 
majority  in  fact,  were  native  to  your  peoples,  and  came  from  the  full  range 
of  social  classes... 

I would  like  to  recall  the  following,  as  examples  of  consecrated  life: 
Pedro  Claver;  Francisco  Solano;  Luis  Beltran;  Juan  Macias;  Rose  of  Lima; 
Martin  de  Porres;  Felipe  de  Jesus;  Mariana  de  Jesus  Paredes;  Miguel 
Febres;  Roque  Gonzalez  and  his  fellow  martyrs;  Pedro  de  San  Jose  Betan- 
curt;  Ana  de  los  Angeles  Monteagudo;  Teresa  de  los  Andes;  Miguel  Pro. 
These  and  other  saints  are  the  greatest  treasure  of  Christianity  in  the  New 
World. 


ing  for  democratic  and  pluralistic 
alternatives  that  will  ensure  justice, 
human  rights  and  a safe  environ- 
ment for  all. 

Given  the  high  concentrations  of 
Native  people  in  various  Latin 
American  countries,  the  movement 
to  oppose  the  official  celebrations  is 
much  more  developed  and  broad- 
based  there  than  it  is  in  North 
America.  Coalitions  and  action  net- 
works are  being  formed  locally, 
nationally  and  continentally.  There 
are  also  efforts  to  coordinate  activi- 
ties with  international  organizations 
that  share  a concern  around  1992. 

Numerous  conferences  and 
workshops  have  already  taken 
place.  More  are  planned.  Much  is 
being  written  on  the  quincentenary 
theme.  All  indications  are  that  this 
activity  will  continue  to  escalate  as 
we  approach  October  12, 1992,  the 
500th  anniversary  (to  the  day)  of 
Columbus'  historic  Caribbean  land- 
ing. 

A primary  objective  of  those 
resisting  the  official  celebrations  is 
to  tell  the  real  story  of  the  conquest. 
They  want  to  counterbalance  the 
false  version  of  history  that  will  be 
promoted  in  1992  by  the  official 
government  commissions.  There  is 
also  a concern  to  focus  on  the  histo- 
ry of  the  past  five  centuries  as  a 
guide  to  the  hemisphere's  future. 

One  of  the  more  interesting  pro- 
jects planned  for  1992  is  a people's 
tribunal.  This  popular  tribunal, 
which  will  be  called  into  session  in 
the  Dominican  Republic,  will  hear 
evidence  and  pass  judgement  on 
these  500  years  of  colonization. 

How  to  get  involved 

The  movement  in  Canada  to  chal- 
lenge the  official  celebrations  is  just 
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beginning  to  pick  up  momentum. 
Native  organizations,  both  local  and 
national,  are  in  the  forefront  of  orga- 
nizing efforts.  Some  educational 
and  cultural  events  have  already 
taken  place.  If  you  would  like  more 
information  about  1992  or  about 
how  to  get  involved  in  this  impor- 
tant issue,  you  may  want  to  contact 
the  following  organizations: 

Assembly  of  First  Nations 

(Head  Office) 

Territory  of  Akwesasne 
Hamilton's  Island 
Summerstown,  ON  KOC  2E0 
PH:  (613)931-1012 
FAX:  (613)  931-2438 

(Ottawa  Office) 

47  Clarence  St.,  Ste.300 
Ottawa,  ON  KIN  9K1 
PH:  (613)236-0673 
FAX:  (613)  238-5780 

World  Council  of 
Indigenous  Peoples 

555  King  Edward  Ave. 

Ottawa,  ON  KIN  6N5 
PH:  (613)230-9030 
FAX:  (613)  230-9340 

Canadian  Catholic  Organization 
for  Development  and  Peace 

(National  Information  Office) 

3028  Danforth  Ave. 

Toronto,  ON  M4C  1N2 
PH:  (416)  698-7770 
"Re-building  the  Americas"  - 
three-year  education  and  action 
campaign.  Resources  available. 

With  the  500th  anniversary 
approaching,  D&P  groups  across 
Canada  will  examine  life  in  the 
Americas  drawing  on  recent 
Catholic  social  teaching.  The  cam- 
paign will  also  examine  the  global 


debt  crisis,  the  uncontrollable 
growth  and  dehumanizing  effects  of 
urban  growth  in  North  American 
cities  and  the  continued  threat  to 
marginalized  groups,  especially 
Native  people. 

All  Native  Circle  Conference 

United  Church  of  Canada 
18  - 399  Berry  Street 
Winnipeg,  MAN  R3J  1N6 
PH:  (613)  831-0740 

Aboriginal  Rights  Coalition 

(Ecumenical  Church  Coalition) 

151  Laurier  E. 

Ottawa,  ON  KIN  6N8 
PH:  (613)235-9956 
FAX:  (613)  235-1302 

Toronah  Support  Group 

"500  Years  of  Resistance  and  Sur- 
vival Campaign" 

P.O.  Box  591,  Station  A 
Toronto,  ON  M5W  1E4 
PH:  (416)654-0333 
(416)  782-5995 

This  group  is  working  with  other 
Canadian  organizations  and  will 
collaborate  with  the  "Self  Discovery 
of  America"  campaign  being  held  in 
a number  of  Central  and  South 
American  countries. 

Latin  American  Working  Group 

P.O.  Box  2207,  Station  P 
Toronto,  ON  M5S  2T2 
PH:  (416)  533-9940 
This  organization  maintains  a 
research  documentation  library  on 
several  South  and  Central  American 
countries  and  issues,  including  a file 
on  the  500th  anniversary. 

Paul  McKenna  is  a Toronto  free- 
lance writer  and  is  researching  the 
500th  anniversary  issue. 
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An  Opportunity  for  Change 

"Oh  it's  a painful  event,  the  fifth 
centenary  of  evangelization.  What 
does  it  mean?  Actually,  if  you 
want  to  be  true  to  yourself  and  to 
history,  it  was  a colonization  pro- 
ject. And  the  Christian  Churches 
were  very  much  part  of  it.  So  we 
should  look  at  this  fifth  centennial 
anniversary  with  some  sentiments 
of  sorrow  and  repentance.  It  is  not 
an  occasion  for  triumphant  exhibi- 
tions and  promotions.  It's  an 
opportunity  of  serious  reflection: 
what  kind  of  contribution  for 
good  and  for  evil,  in  the  name  of 
the  Gospel,  have  the  Churches 
made  all  the  way  from  North  to 
South  America?  It's  a time  of  revi- 
sion. What  does  it  mean  to 
announce  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  for 
the  life  of  people?  We  have  much 
to  repent  of,  much  to  change.  We 
have  to  take  this  opportunity,  in  a 
humble  position,  to  ask  forgive- 
ness for  the  past  and  look  for  new 
ways  of  witnessing,  of  serving  - 
Jesus  serving  the  little  ones  of  our 
world,  the  Native  people  in  Cana- 
da, the  migrants  within  the  United 
States,  in  Mexico,  all  the  way 
down  the  continent. 

I think  we  have  a special 
opportunity  to  say,  "Oh  God,  so 
much  destruction  has  been  done 
in  the  name  of  the  God  of  Life." 
This  is  the  occasion  for  a deep 
change  in  the  outlook  on  history, 
in  the  comprehension  of  history, 
and  in  the  pastoral  presence  and 
pastoral  work  of  evangelization  in 
the  whole  of  the  Americas. 

Bishop  Mauro  Morelli,  bishop  of 
Duque  de  Caxias,  Brazil. 


The  Santo  Domingo  Declaration 


Excerpts  from  the  declaration  of  the 
Commission  on  Studies  for  Church 
Histori/  in  Latin  America  (CEHILIA) 
on  the  historical  significance  of  the 
500th  anniversary  of  the  "Discovery  of 
the  New  World."  Santo  Domingo , 
October,  1989.  Translated  by  Scarboro 
missioner  Fr.  Paul  Ouellette. 


invaders,  in  order  to  establish  their 
arrogant  and  supposed  superiority 
in  the  world,  showed  us  the  Chris- 
tian God,  but  transformed  Him  into 
a symbol  of  power  and  oppression. 
Indians,  Blacks,  Mestizos, 
Afroamericans  and  Caribees  were 
judged  to  be  pagans,  infidels,  super- 
stitious and  lost  in  the  darkness  of 
sin  and  error.  God  arrived  with  the 
Europeans.  This  was,  we  beheve, 
the  idolatry  of  the  West. 

From  our  historical  perspective, 
God,  the  creator  of  Life,  was  already 
present  in  our  land  thousands  of 
years  previously,  as  a vital  and 
spiritual  force  in  the  Aboriginal  and 
African  cultures.  This  was  the  Spirit 
which  gave  life,  health  and  suste- 
nance to  all  its  peoples,  as  Mother  of 
this  earth. 

...The  western  nations  continue  to 
talk  about  the  "Discovery  of  Ameri- 
ca," or  more  recently  "the  encounter 
of  two  cultures."  But  for  the  colo- 
nized people  in  1492,  it  was  the 
beginning  of  their  invasion  and 
their  expulsion  - invasion  and 


expulsion  from  lands  that  belonged 
to  them.  The  expulsion  of  millions 
of  Africans  deported  from  their 
homeland  and  enslaved  by  the  colo- 
nial powers... 

The  conquest  and  colonization  of 
America  is  a process  of  500  years  of 
invasion  and  oppression.  The  plun- 
der of  the  land  and  its  natural 
destruction  has  not  ceased  since  the 
end  of  the  15th  century.  The  geno- 
cide and  the  destruction  of  the  cul- 
ture and  religion  of  these  peoples 
has  not  ceased.  The  colonial 
destruction  and  oppression  fell 
most  especially  upon  the  indige- 
nous and  black  women. 

...Even  today,  under  the  imperial- 
ism of  the  United  States,  300  million 
of  our  brothers  and  sisters  subsist  in 
extreme  poverty.  The  western  eco- 
nomic, financial,  military,  cultural 
and  religious  powers  continue  to 
destroy  our  life,  our  culture  and  our 
religion... 

In  our  times,  the  dominant  sys- 
tem multiplies  the  idols  of  death  in 
order  to  repress  without  limits  and 
"with  a good  conscience."  In  our 
times  money,  power,  the  market, 
consumerism,  racism  and  sexism 
are  the  idols  which  destroy  life  and 
culture. 

Fortunately,  the  violent  and 
deceitful  evangelization  has  been 
unmasked  by  our  liberating  evange- 
lization. The  people,  oppressed  but 
never  conquered,  have  known  how 
to  discover  the  presence  of  the 
Gospel  in  spite  of  the  violence  of  the 
nations  and  the  Churches.  They 
have  recognized  a God  who  listens 
to  the  cry  of  the  oppressed. 

...As  such,  the  discovery  of  Jesus 
Christ  has  come  about  not  so  much 
from  Christianity  coming  to  them  as 
from  their  own  culture  which  has 


influenced  the  whole  of  society.  The 
poor  people  of  God  have  felt  the 
influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God  upon 
them... 

The  European  culture.. .in  spite  of 
its  structures  of  domination,  knew 
how  to  integrate  its  positive  culture 
and  religious  values,  and  a type  of 
Christianity  of  the  poor.  These  val- 
ues were  integrated  in  the  religious 
and  cultural  traditions  of  the 
oppressed.  From  these  arose  a reli- 
gion and  popular  culture  which  has 
lead  them  to  resist  and  struggle 
against  domination.  This  has  led  to 
a new  manner  of  being  Church  - a 
hopeful  sign  for  all  peoples... 

We  remember  today  with  great 
joy  the  indigenous  rebels  of  our 
land,  the  struggles  of  the  Guaranies 
and  Mapuches,  Caribbeans  and 
Cakchiqueles;  Tupac  Amaru  in 
Peru;  Caninde  from  Ceara  in  Brazil; 
Lautaro  in  Chile;  Canek  from  the 
Yucatan  in  Mexico;  and  so  many 
others.  We  remember  the  struggles 
of  the  Afro-Americans  and  Afro- 
Caribbeans...We  remember  the 
women  who  have  struggled  for  our 
liberation. 

...Finally,  we  remember  those 
who  understood  the  peoples'  strug- 
gle and  were  capable  of  listening  to 
their  cries  of  suffering  and  protest. 
From  Bartolome  de  las  Casas  to 
Oscar  Arnulfo  Romero.  The  people 
of  God  are  reborn  today  in  the 
grassroots  movements  and  Chris- 
tian communities,  reaffirming  their 
hope  in  their  prophetic  journey.  °° 
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The  Debt  Crisis 


Ten  Days  for  World  Development  Program 
January  25  to  February  3, 1991 


export  earnings  have  fallen.  SAP  is 
short  for  Structural  Adjustment 
Program.  It's  the  name  given  to  all 
the  conditions  which  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  and  the 
World  Bank  attach  to  loans  to 
debtor  countries. 

They  want  us  to  devalue  our 
currency,  raise  our  interest  rates,  cut 
government  spending.  They  also 
demand  we  lower  our  tariffs  and 
quotas,  sell  off  public  companies 
and  promote  exports. 

What  are  these  conditions  sup- 
posed to  do? 

They’re  supposed  to  help  us  pay 
foreign  debts. ..We  are  actually 
becoming  poorer. 

The  United  Nations  Children's 
Fund,  UNICEF,  says:  "Over  the 
course  of  the  1980s,  average 
incomes  have  fallen  by  10  percent  in 
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TEN  DAYS , a Canadian  ecumenical 
Church  coalition,  continues  for  the 
third  year  in  a row  its  program  of  edu- 
cation and  action  on  the  international 
debt  crisis.  This  year's  theme,  "Lifting 
the  Burden  of  Debt,"  is  about  hope. 
Their  campaign  offers  a unique  oppor- 
tunity to  become  informed  about  the 
debt  crisis  and  to  get  involved! 

Scarboro  missioners  serving  in  a 
number  of  Third  World  countries  often 
report  on  the  increasing  hardships  they 
witness  as  a result  of  the  mounting  debt 
- a debt  which  is  being  paid  with 
hunger  and  death. 

The  following  is  taken  from  the  TEN 
DAYS  1991  resource  kit. 


SAPpedN 

By  the  Ecumenical  Coalition 
for  Economic  Justice 

(A  Concerned  Canadian  Meets  Third 
World  Visitors) 

I'm  frustrated.  I support  our 
church  development  fund.  I've  cam- 
paigned for  more  Canadian  govern- 
ment aid.  Yet  I'm  told  the  poor  are 
getting  poorer.  What's  wrong? 

We've  been  SAPped. 

You've  been  what? 

SAPped.  We're  being  drained  of 
our  wealth.  Interest  rates  on  our 
foreign  debt  have  risen,  while  our 


"It  is  essential  to  strip  away  the  niceties  of  economic  parlance 
and  say  that... the  developing  world's  debt,  both  in  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  incurred  and  in  the  manner  in  which  it  is  being 
'adjusted  to'. ..is  simply  an  outrage  against  a large  section  of 
humanity.” 

UNICEF  1989,  The  State  of  the  World  s Children. 


most  of  Latin  America  and  by  over 
20  percent  in  sub-Saharan  Africa... In 
many  urban  areas,  real  minimum 
wages  have  declined  by  as  much  as 
50  percent." 

What  do  these  cuts  mean? 

Many  of  our  children  die  before 
they  can  walk.  We  have  fewer 
health  clinics  and  fewer  school 
books.  There's  more  hunger.  Pre- 
ventable diseases  are  spreading. 

But  if  SAPs  contribute  to  so 
much  misery,  why  do  creditors 
insist  on  these  policies? 

We  think  it's  because  they  help 
lenders  collect  interest  on  loans 
they've  made  to  our  governments. 

SAPs  promote  exports  whose 
earnings  go  to  pay  interest  on  other- 
wise unpayable  debts... 

How  much  debt  remains  in  the 
books? 

About  $1.3  trillion.  That's  over  a 
million  million  U.S.  dollars 
($1,300,000,000,000). 

I can't  grasp  such  a huge  number. 
Is  it  all  owed  to  the  banks? 

No.  Banks  have  been  selling  off 
many  of  their  loans.  Governments 
and  international  financial  institu- 
tions hold  about  half  of  the  debt. 


I read  that  the  Third  World  is 
actually  transferring  more  money  to 
the  North  than  it  receives. 

Sad  to  say,  that's  true.  Between 
1982  and  1989  we  paid  out  US$240 
billion  more  in  debt  payments  than 
we  got  in  new  loans. 

Doesn't  this  drain  of  wealth  set 
back  development  plans? 


It  sure  does.  After  we  make  debt 
payments  there's  little  left  for 
investment.  With  SAPs  we're  mov- 
ing backward  not  forward,  becom- 
ing colonies  again. 

What  do  you  mean  "becoming 
colonies  again"? 

We  export  raw  materials  and 
import  consumer  items.  We  also 
supply  cheap  labour  to  assembly 
operations  run  by  transnational 
corporations. 

You  seem  to  be  saying  that  SAPs 
are  leading  to  greater  underdevelop- 
ment. 


Plunging  Prices 


Tin  Lead  Crude  Oil  Iron  Ore 


Sugar 


Coffee 


Cotton 


Wheat 


Drop  in  Real  Prices  of  Selected  Commodities  1980  -1988 

Prices  of  primary  commodities  fell  an  average  of  18  per  cent  in  this  period. 

Source:  UNCTAD  Handbook  of  International  Trade  and  Development  Statistics  1988 
Published  by  the  UN  Department  of  Public  Information  September  1989 
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"Like  their  colonialist  predecessors,  the  IMF  and  the  World 
Bank  view  countries  not  as  homes  of  people  with  needs  and 
ideas,  not  as  societies  with  histories  and  destinies,  but  rather  as 
sources  of  so  many  tons  of  bauxite,  so  many  board-feet  of  tim- 
ber, so  many  shiploads  of  fruit  or,  increasingly,  so  many  millions 
worth  of  gadgets  and  garments  for  export." 

Kathy  McAfee,  North  American  Congress  on  Latin  America 


That's  right.  SAPs  have  led  to 
more  misery  and  less  development 
for  our  peoples. 

If  SAPs  don't  help  you,  whom  do 
they  benefit? 

SAPs  help  transnational  compa- 
nies trade,  invest  and  move  profits 
around  the  globe  with  a minimum 
of  government  interference.  That's 
why  Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  hailed 
them  as  "liberation  for  the  private 
sector." 

(A  Conversation  Among  Canadians 
and  Latin  Americans  - first  a Mexican; 
later  joined  by  another  Latin  American) 

I didn't  know  Mexico  had  a SAP. 


devaluation  of  our  peso.  The  cost  of 
employing  a young  woman  in  a 
maquiladora  fell  from  US$1.53  an 
hour  in  1982  to  just  .51  cents  in  Jan- 
uary of  1988.  While  employment  in 
the  maquiladoras  grew  by  262,000, 
twice  as  many  jobs  were  lost  else- 
where in  Mexico,  thanks  to  free 
trade. 

What  do  you  mean  "thanks  to 
free  trade"?  I thought  a North 
American  free  trade  deal  still  had  to 
be  negotiated.  I'm  very  skeptical 
about  free  trade  among  Canada,  the 
United  States  and  Mexico,  especial- 
ly when  I think  about  the  105,000 
jobs  lost  in  Canada  during  the  first 
16  months  of  our  government's  deal 


with  the  United  States. 

As  part  of  Mexico’s  structural 
adjustment,  our  Mexican  govern- 
ment unilaterally  lowered  tariffs 
and  quotas  before  it  even  admitted 
it  wanted  a free  trade  pact  with  the 
United  States.  They  gave  away  most 
of  their  bargaining  chips  before 
going  to  the  negotiating  table... 

(Enter  another  Latin  who  joins  conver- 
sation) 

The  payments  never  end  despite 
the  fact  our  debts  have  already  been 
paid. 

What  do  you  mean  "the  debts 


We've  had  structural  adjustment 
since  1982.  Bankers  call  Mexico  a 
"showcase  for  programs  supported 
by  the  IMF." 

What  has  it  meant  for  the  Mexi- 
can people? 

A lot  of  hardship.  Our  wages 
only  buy  half  as  much  as  they  did  in 
1982.  A family  of  four  headed  by  a 
mininum  wage  earner  can  only  m u.s  $ 

afford  28  percent  of  their  basic 
needs.  More  than  half  the  people 
earn  less  than  the  minimum.  Unem- 
ployment has  soared. 

But  I heard  thousands  of  jobs 
were  being  created  in  the 
maquiladora  export  processing 
zones  producing  car  parts,  electron- 
ic goods  and  garments. 

It's  true  that  employment  in  the 
maquiladoras  tripled  between  1982 
and  1988.  The  chief  reason  was  the 


Growing  Mountain  of  Debt 


Note:  1990  figures  are  based  on  World  Bank  projections. 

Source  World  Bank  (World  Debt  Tables  1988-89) 

Published  by  the  UN  Deporlment  of  Public  Informotion  September  1989 
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have  already  been  paid"? 

From  1977  to  1986,  the  net  trans- 
fer of  wealth  out  of  Latin  America 
was  US$133.5  billion.  During  each 
of  the  first  four  years,  we  had  net 
inflows  totalling  $26.1  billion.  In 


each  of  the  next  six  years  we  had  net 
outflows  totalling  $159.1  billion. 

How  could  that  happen? 

The  chief  reason  is  the  high  inter- 
est rates  charged  on  our  debts. 


When  our  governments  took  out 
loans  in  the  mid-70s  interest  rates 
were  about  6.5  percent  a year.  Dur- 
ing the  1980s  international  interest 
rates  averaged  over  11.5  percent. 

I remember  the  early  80s.  We  had 
very  high  rates  in  Canada.  A lot  of 
farmers  lost  their  farms  and  unem- 
ployment soared. 

We  suffered  the  same  things.  The 
prices  of  our  exports  also  fell  dra- 
matically due  to  the  Great  Recession 
in  the  North. 

So  you  had  less  money  to  pay 
back  the  loans. 

Precisely.  It  was  the  combined 
effect  of  the  high  interest  rates  and 
low  commodity  prices  that  really 
killed  us.  Our  governments  had  to 
sign  agreements  with  the  IMF  and 
the  World  Bank  before  they  could 
borrow  more  money  to  make  pay- 
ments on  past  debts. 

How  much  did  these  high  interest 
rates  and  low  commodity  prices 
cost  Latin  America? 

Well  over  US$100  billion.  One 
economist  reckons  that  excessive 
interest  rates  alone  cost  us  between 
$105  and  $110  billion  between  1976 
and  1985.  He  estimates  lost  trade 
earnings  at  $25  to  $30  billion  for 
1981-1985.  Others  have  calculated 
that  if  interest  rates  and  prices  had 
remained  at  their  historical  levels, 
our  debt  payments  would  have 
been  $103  billion  less  from  1978- 
1985... 


"Over  the  last  four  years,  our  peoples  have  suffered  what  can 
no  longer  be  described  as  a mere  deterioration  in  their  environ- 
ment and  their  lives,  but  a systematic  and  planned  destruction 
of  their  health,  nutrition,  housing,  employment,  education  and 
social  welfare:  a destruction  which  in  almost  every  country  of 
our  region  is  cloaked  by  demands  for  so-called  "structural 
adjustment,"  designed  and  imposed  by  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund  and  the  World  Bank... We  reject  those  policies  and 
organizations. 

Debt  repayment  is  morally  condemnable  because  it  blindly 
and  brutally  undermines  the  future  of  humanity  itself  by  foment- 
ing and  provoking  a catastrophe  that  destroys  human  beings 
and  the  natural  environment. 

Third  World  debt  is  today  the  main  lever  and  mechanism  of 
domination  used  to  maintain  the  existing. ..unjust  order  that  sus- 
tains current  imperial  domination... 

The  unpayable  debt  symbolizes  total  dependence  and 
enslavement... 

We  reject  the  domination  being  exercised  in  our  countries  by 
the  introduction  of  the  free  market  system,  since  it  is  a represen- 
tation of  the  law  of  the  mighty  over  the  weak,  and  we  declare 
the  need  to  create  an  alternative  international  economic 
order,  which  has  as  its  priority  the  satisfaction  of  all  the  basic 
needs  of  every  individual... 

We  affirm  faith  in  the  resurrection  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  faith 
which  sustains  hope  and  guarantees  final  victory  over  idolatry 
and  enslavement." 

Final  document  of  the  Second  Encounter  of  Bishops  and  Pas- 
tors from  Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean.  Kingston,  Jamaica, 
June  4-9,  1990. 
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"...One  must  denounce  the  existence  of  economic,  financial 
and  social  mechanisms  which,  although  they  are  manipulated 
by  people,  often  function  almost  automatically,  thus  accentu- 
ating the  situation  of  wealth  for  some  and  poverty  for  the  rest. 
These  mechanisms,  which  are  manoeuvred  directly  or  indirectly 
by  the  more  developed  countries,  by  their  very  functioning 
favour  the  interests  of  the  people  manipulating  them.  But  in  the 
end  they  suffocate  or  condition  the  economies  of  the  less 
developed  countries." 

John  Paul  II,  Sollicitudo  Rei  Socialis,  1987 


T he  TEN  DAYS  FOR  WORLD 
DEVELOPMENT  program  urges  the 
Canadian  government  to  use  its 
position  in  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund  (IMF)  to  call  for  changes 
in  IMF  conditions  for  extending 
credit  to  Third  World  countries. 

Future  debt  relief  and  new  assis- 
tance to  Third  World  countries 
should  not  be  tied  to  the  conditions 
in  IMF  orthodox  structural  adjust- 
ment programs.  Rather  it  should  be 
extended  on  the  basis  of  the  follow- 
ing criteria: 

• that  basic  human  rights  are 
respected 

• that  the  poor  are  not  further 
deprived 

• that  governments  of  debtor 
countries  are  able  to  promote 
further  development  appropriate 
to  the  needs  of  their  people. 

Possible  Actions 

1.  Order  the  TEN  DAYS  kit  and  use 
any  of  the  resources  contained  or 
listed  in  it  for  group  study  and  dis- 
cussion. Distribute  the  TEN  DAYS 
leaflets  at  all  public  events  and 
church  services  and  encourage  peo- 


ple to  participate  in  the  focused 
action,  as  outlined  on  the  leaflet. 

2.  Plan  an  ecumenical  prayer 
vigil  in  your  community  where 
special  vigil  can  be  kept  for  those 
who  suffer  under  the  debt  burden. 
Encourage  your  clergy  and/ or  wor- 
ship and  liturgy  committee  to  use 
some  of  the  liturgical  resources 
from  the  TEN  DAYS  material. 

3.  Order  the  report  of  the  Stand- 
ing Committee  on  External  Affairs 
and  International  Trade,  "Securing 
our  Global  Future:  Canada's  Stake 
in  the  Unfinished  Business  of  Third 
World  Debt"  from  your  local  Mem- 
ber of  Parliament.  Ask  your  MP  to 
give  you  his/her  position  on  the 
report  and  on  the  government's 
response  to  the  report. 

Resources  for  Further  Study 

The  International  Debt  Crisis:  A Dis- 
cussion Paper  Prepared  for  the  Canadi- 
an Churches.  (Cost  $3.)  Order  from 
TEN  DAYS. 

A major  resource  which  contains  an 
analysis  of  the  debt  crisis,  voices 
from  the  Third  World  commenting 
on  its  impact  and  16  recommenda- 
tions to  government  and  chartered 


Canada  s Role 

An  excerpt  from  the  October , 1990, 
issue  of  WITNESSES  OF  HOPE,  the 
newsletter  of  Scarboro's  Justice  & 
Peace  Office. 

The  Parliamentary  Standing 
Committee  on  External  Affairs  and 
International  Trade  (SCEAIT)  was 
set  up  to  hold  hearings  on  what 
Canada  can  do  to  address  the 
enormous  problems  of  'Third 
World  debt  and  relief.. .and  struc- 
tural adjustment  programs.'  To 
this  end  the  Taskforce  on  the 
Churches  and  Corporate  Responsi- 
bility, Ten  Days  for  World  Devel- 
opment, the  Ecumenical  Coalition 
for  Economic  Justice  (formerly 
GATT-Fly),  and  the  Inter-Church 
Fund  for  International  Develop- 
ment, submitted  briefs  to  SCEAIT. 
Dr.  Jaime  Wright,  president  of  the 
Brazilian  National  Council  of 
Churches  (the  Catholic  Church 
participates  in  this),  was  in  Cana- 
da to  testify  before  the  committee. 
Numerous  TEN  DAYS  committees 
across  Canada  submitted  letters 
and  briefs. 

Finally,  in  June,  1990,  the 
SCEAIT  released  a report  calling 
for  significant  actions  related  to 
Third  World  debt,  'Securing  Our 
Global  Future:  Canada's  Stake  in  the 
Unfinished  Business  of  Third  World 
Debt'...  Scarboro  Missions  has 
written  the  Canadian  government, 
requesting  that  it  accept  and  enact 
the  provisions  in  this  report  which 
emphasize  that  debt  relief  cannot 
be  isolated  from  overall  policy 
reform.  Canada  through  its  public 
and  private  sector  practice  has  also 
to  work  on  fair  trade  policies; 
repatriation  of  flight  capital  and 
access  to  investment  capital  at 
reasonable  rates  of  interest;  assis- 
tance in  transferring  clean  envi- 
ronmental technologies;  demilita- 
rization and  control  of  the  interna- 
tional arms  trade.  These  broader 
elements  need  to  be  incorporated 
in  order  to  have  a comprehensive, 
just  and  sustainable  approach  to 
the  debt  problem. 
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banks  toward  a solution  to  the 
crisis. 

Recolonization  or  Liberation:  The 
Bonds  of  Structural  Adjustment  and 
Struggles  for  Emancipation,  Ecumeni- 
cal Coalition  for  Economic  Justice 
(ECEJ),  11  Madison  Ave,  Toronto, 
ON,  M5R  2S2.  (Cost  $9) 

This  booklet  provides  an  indepth 
explanation  of  the  material  in  the 
popular  article  written  by  ECEJ 
included  in  the  TEN  DAYS  1991 
booklet  and  reprinted  in  this  edition 
of  Scarboro  Missions. 


Debt  and  Death  in  Latin  America, 
Inter-Church  Committee  on  Human 
Rights  in  Latin  America,  Newsletter 
No.  4,  1990.  Order  from  ICCHRLA, 
40  St.  Clair  Ave.  E.,  Ste.  201,  Toron- 
to, ON,  M4T  1M9.  (Cost  $3.50) 

This  issue  of  the  newsletter 
focuses  on  how  the  external  debt 
crisis  and  the  solutions  being 
imposed  on  Latin  America  are  vio- 
lating fundamental  human  rights. 

These  are  just  a few  of  the 
resources  listed  in  the  TEN  DAYS 
kit.  For  further  information,  or  to 


order  TEN  DAYS  resource  kits  and 
educational  materials,  contact: 

Ten  Days  for  World  Development 

(National  Office) 

85  St.  Clair  Ave.  E. 

Toronto,  Ont.,  M4T  1M8 
(416)922-0591.  °° 


Scriptural  Posters 


Order  Form  — Contemporary  Scriptural  Posters 

: Yes,  please  send  me  set(s)  of  Scarboro  Missions'  Contemporary  Scriptural  Posters  at  $5  per  set  (includes  postage).  Enclosed  is  mv 

! cheque  or  money  order  for  , made  payable  to  Scarboro  Missions.  2685  Kingston  Road.  Scarborough.  Ontario.  M1M  1M4. 

| * Note:  All  orders  must  be  prepaid.  Posters  to  be  mailed  in  tubes. 

i Name  (please  print) 

j Address 

: City  Province  Postal  Code 

; Authorizing  Signature 
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A Letter  From  Peru 

By  Greg  Chisholm,  S.F.M. 


Greetings  from  the 
altiplano  of  Peru  - 
3,600  metres 
above  sea  level, 
where  the  sun  is 
hot  most  of  the 
day  this  time  of 
year  but  the  temperature  is  about 
eight  degrees  C in  the  shade. 

I arrived  in  Peru  in  August  1990. 
After  about  two  wonderful  weeks 
visiting  my  former  parish  and 
friends  in  Lima,  I made  my  way  to 
Sicuani,  a town  of  about  30,000 
people,  with  over  30  campesino 
(peasant)  communities  in  the  outly- 
ing areas  of  the  parish.  Sicuani  is  the 
centre  of  a prelacy  whose  head  is 
Bishop  Albano  "Tiny"  Quinn,  a 
Canadian  Carmelite  who  has  been 
working  here  in  Peru  for  over  30 
years.  The  prelacy  covers  a vast 
geographical  area  to  the  southeast 
of  the  ancient  city  of  Cuzco.  Sicuani 
is  one  of  the  lowest  altitude  points, 
and  there  are  communities  almost  at 
the  snow  line  of  close  to  5,000 
metres.  It  takes  a while  to  get  used 
to  being  at  such  a high  altitude 
where  the  oxygen  level  is  lower,  but 
little  by  little  I feel  more  and  more 
'at  home'  not  only  with  the  climate, 
but  also  with  the  humble  and  poor 
campesino  peasants.  What  will  take 
me  much  longer  to  get  used  to  is  the 
native  language  spoken  here  - 
Quechua,  the  ancient  Inca  language. 

After  several  months  abroad  I 
came  back  to  a different  Peru,  a 
country  and  a people  shaken  by  a 
social  and  economic  crisis  which  we 
have  never  seen  before.  I thought 
that  I'd  put  down  in  words  some  of 
my  reflections  on  this  difficult 
moment  which  our  people  are  liv- 
ing, to  give  you  an  idea  of  what 
challenges  we  face  as  a Peruvian 


Church  and  perhaps  what  Canadi- 
ans might  be  able  to  do  in  solidarity 
with  us. 

Perhaps  the  incident  that  most 
summarizes  for  me  what's  happen- 
ing in  Peru  these  days  was  a wake 
service  that  I did  a few  days  after 
my  arrival  in  the  country.  It  was 
Wednesday,  August  22, 1990,  less 
than  two  weeks  after  the  new  eco- 
nomic 'shock'  measures  were 
imposed  by  the  new  government  of 
President  Fujimori. 

Luis  Alberto  Rodriguez,  28  years 
old,  had  died  the  day  before.  The 
official  cause  of  his  death  was  a 
general  peritonitis  after  his 
appendix  had  ruptured.  But  Luis 
Alberto,  28  years  old,  died  because 
he  was  poor.  He  died  because  his 
family  could  not  afford  to  buy  the 
medicines,  especially  the  dextrose 
solutions  and  the  antibiotics  which 
had  risen  in  price  over  3,000  percent 
in  the  last  two  weeks.  Just  one  intra- 
venous dextrose  solution  alone  cost 
the  equivalent  of  one  quarter  of  a 
monthly  salary. 

I went  to  say  the  prayers  of  the 
dead  that  cold  and  damp  Wednes- 
day morning,  high  up  one  of  the 
hills  surrounding  the  parish,  in  an 
old  deteriorating  hut  of  straw  mat- 
ting which  served  as  the  centre  for 
the  Mothers'  Club.  In  one  corner  of 
the  hut  was  Luis  Alberto  in  his  cof- 
fin. Several  of  his  friends  and  family 
were  also  present.  At  the  other  end 
of  the  same  hut  was  a group  of 
women  working  together  in  their 
'popular  kitchen',  cleaning  up  after 
the  children's  breakfast  and  prepar- 
ing the  pots  of  water  for  the  noon 
meal  which  would  feed  over  40 
families  that  day. 

This  is  what  it  is  like  for  the  Peru- 
vian people  - life  and  death  are 


often  very  close  together,  but 
"despite  everything"  (that  famous 
phrase  which  is  so  often  on  the  lips 
of  the  Peruvian  people)  life  goes  on 
and  people  cannot  take  too  much 
time  to  bury  their  dead  while  so 
many  of  the  living  must  be  fed, 
especially  the  children.  This  is  the 
Peruvian  people,  with  their  very 
practical  and  daily  decision  not  to 
die  but  to  keep  on  living,  to  give 
testimony  to  a living  faith  and  to 
prophetically  challenge  those  who 
would  insist  that  the  poor  are  the 
ones  who  must  pay  the  cost  of  the 
financial  crisis. 

On  August  8 the  government 
introduced  new  economic  measures 
known  as  the  "Fuji-shock,"  named 
after  the  President,  Alberto  Fuji- 
mori. The  result  of  these  measures, 
applied  in  conformity  with  the  dic- 
tates of  the  International  Monetary 
Fund,  has  been  an  increase  of  over 
1000  percent  in  the  price  of  most 
articles,  including  food  and 
medicine,  and  a 100  percent  increase 
in  the  basic  minimum  wage  for 
those  who  are  'lucky'  enough  to 
have  a stable  job  - about  40  percent 
of  the  population.  More  than  any- 
thing else,  the  government  has 
effectively  decreed  the  death  of 
thousands  of  Peruvians  who  have  to 
pay  prices  similar  or  higher  than 
those  in  Canada  and  who,  if  they 
have  a stable  job,  make  only  US$40 
a month. 

Some  say  that  on  a technical  level 
these  measures  may  help  to  stabilize 
the  ruined  economy  that  the  previ- 
ous government  left  behind.  But  we 
must  ask  about  the  ethical  conse- 
quences of  dictating  the  death  of  so 
many  poor  and  innocent  Peruvians. 
According  to  the  official  statistics  of 
the  Central  Reserve  Bank  of  Peru, 
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before  these  new  measures  were 
introduced  seven  million  Peruvians 
lived  in  poverty  and  three  million  of 
these  in  extreme  poverty  or  misery. 
With  the  introduction  of  these 
'shock'  measures,  12  million  Peru- 
vians (half  the  population)  now  live 
in  poverty  and  seven  million  of 
these  (almost  one-third  the  popula- 
tion) live  in  extreme  misery. 

Unofficially  recognizing  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  situation,  the  govern- 
ment has  announced  with  lots  of 
publicity  and  fanfare  an  emergency 
"social  compensation"  program  to 
help  feed  the  most  needy,  but  as  the 
saying  goes,  it  is  too  little  and  too 
late.  Many  of  the  most  needy 
groups  have  not  received  any  food 
aid  as  of  this  date,  especially  in  the 
isolated  areas  such  as  here  in  the 
southern  Andean  region.  The 
Catholic  Relief  organization,  Caritas, 
has  done  all  that  it  can  to  help  but 
the  Church  insists  that  the  govern- 
ment, the  State  itself,  must  assume 
responsibility  to  aid  its  citizens  on 
such  a massive  scale.  Furthermore, 
what  little  aid  has  been  given  has 
often  been  handed  out  with  a pater- 
nalistic attitude  which  treats  the 
poor  as  if  they  were  beggars  looking 
for  charity,  instead  of  the  poor  being 
victims  of  an  economic  re-adjust- 
ment  programme  which  discrimi- 
nates against  the  poorer  classes  in 
its  'social  cost.'  It  is  only  in  justice 
that  the  poor  demand  that  they  be 
given  adequate  food  and  financial 
aid! 

The  great  task  before  the  Peru- 
vian Church  today  through  its 
many  Christian  communities  and 
organizations  is  to  do  everything 
possible  so  that  more  people  do  not 
die.  But  it  is  also  its  task  to  assure 
that  any  emergency  aid  plan  - in 


food  aid  or  small  development  pro- 
jects in  the  cities  or  the  country  - be 
carried  out  not  as  charity  to  a beg- 
ging people,  but  as  a just  compensa- 
tion which  might  allow  our  people, 
through  their  independent  organi- 
zations, to  become  once  again  pro- 
tagonists in  the  reconstruction  of  a 
hungry  and  torn  Peru. 

And  since  it  is  a people  which 
does  not  allow  itself  to  die,  I have 
seen  in  these  last  weeks  innumer- 
able examples  of  solidarity  and 
organization  in  neighbourhood 
committees  of  urban  and  rural 
areas,  where  the  poor  are  strength- 
ening their  'popular  kitchens'  or 
forming  thousands  of  new  'common 
pots'  to  share  together  what  little 
food  they  might  have. 

The  'multiplication  of  the  loaves,' 
the  miracle  of  sharing,  is  evident 
amongst  the  poor  of  Peru  and  is 
spreading  to  other  social  classes, 
especially  the  middle  class  which 
has  also  been  so  affected  by  this 
crisis.  But  may  God  grant  that  Peru 
never  be  converted  into  a huge 
'common  pot.'  May  these  emergency 
measures  be  short-term  and  no 
longer  needed  when  justice  and  not 
charity  becomes  the  living  rule  of 
the  land,  when  a new  wage  policy 
will  be  introduced  which  will  cover 
the  basic  costs  of  a dignified  and 
healthy  life  for  all!  But  meantime, 
while  daily  life  continues  to  be 
threatened  with  economic  policies 
of  death,  our  people  like  the  family 
of  Luis  Alberto  Rodriguez,  will 
continue  to  create  new  ways  of 
subsistence,  new  ways  of  being  a 
sharing  people  to  resist  death  in  all 
its  ugly  forms. 

Fr.  Greg  Chisholm  is  a Scarboro 
missioner  working  in  Peru.  °° 


We  Are  Family 

You  can  help  us  to  continue  our 
work  abroad  as  Catholic  missioners 
by  sharing  travel  costs  and  living 
expenses  for  our  members.  In  doing 
so  you  will,  in  a very  real  way,  be  part 
of  our  mission  family. 

• Clair  Yaeck,  S.F.M., 
has  been  reassigned  to 
Japan.  He  is  presently 
taking  a refresher 
course  in  Japanese  and 
will  work  with  others 
in  PRH  (Personality 
and  Human  Relations), 
a program  for  personal 
and  spiritual  growth. 

• Frank  Hegel,  S.F.M., 
has  returned  to  pas- 
toral work  in  Peru.  He 
joins  Scarboro  lay  mis- 
sioners Armella 
Sonntag  and  Gerry 
Heffernan  working  in 
Chiclayo,  northern 
Peru. 

• Gail  Viens  also  forms 
part  of  the  Peru  team. 
Gail  recently  completed 
Scarboro's  formation 
program  and,  after 
language  study,  begins 
her  new  work  in  over- 
seas mission. 

Yes,  I'd  like  to  help!  Here  is  my 
donation  of  $_ . 
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Forgive  Us 

By  Mark  Hathaway 


Our  Debts 


What  the  farmers  must  charge 
for  their  produce  is  beyond 
what  most  people  are  able  to 
pay.  Marketplace,  Cuzco,  Peru. 


ost  Christians 
probably  recite 
the  Lord's 
Prayer  every 
day.  The  version 
that  is  common- 
ly used  is  taken 
from  Matthew  6:6-13,  with  the 
exception  of  one  phrase:  "And  for- 
give us  our  trespasses  as  we  forgive 
those  who  trespass  against  us." 

Some  texts  use  the  word  "debts"  in 
place  of  trespasses.  The  Greek  origi- 
nal very  clearly  uses  words  refer- 
ring to  economic  obligations. 

Of  course,  just  after  the  prayer  is 
presented  in  Matthew,  the  following 
verses  speak  of  forgiving  "trespass- 
es" while  Luke's  version  reads  "and 


forgive  us  our  sins,  for  we  ourselves 
forgive  everyone  who  is  indebted  to 
us."  So,  the  idea  of  forgiving  the  sins 
of  those  who  offend  us  is  by  no 
means  incorrect;  however,  this  does 
not  mean  that  we  can  simply  forget 
the  reference  to  debts.  Indeed, 
Luke's  version  clearly  reinforces  the 
idea  as  does  the  parable  of  the 
debtor  servant  in  Matthew  (18:23- 
35). 

Do  we  find  it  more  difficult  to 
forgive  debts  than  sins?  It  is  hard  to 
say,  but  certainly  many  of  us  would 
find  it  at  least  as  difficult  to  forgive 
a loan  as  we  would  to  forgive  some 
hurt  inflicted  upon  us.  This  is  prob- 
ably even  more  true  at  a collective 
or  corporate  level:  how  many  gov- 
ernments or  banks  are  willing  to 
forgive  the  debts  owed  to  them  by 
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the  poorer  nations  of  the  world? 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  the 
view  that  forgiving  legally  contract- 
ed loans  is  little  short  of  immoral. 
After  all,  simply  forgiving  a debt 
might  encourage  irresponsibility. 
Before  long,  the  entire  system  of 
credit  might  collapse,  much  to  the 
detriment  of  the  entire  world  econo- 
my. Out  of  compassion,  perhaps  an 
easier  plan  of  repayment  or,  in  the 
most  extreme  cases,  a lower  rate  of 
interest  might  be  considered.  Sim- 
ply forgiving  a debt,  however,  is 
obviously  out  of  the  question. 

The  above  sounds  very  reason- 
able taken  from  the  perspective  of 
the  ethics  of  our  economic  system, 
but  hardly  so  from  the  perspective 
of  Judeo-Christian  ethics.  In  the 
book  of  Exodus  (22:25-27),  we  find  a 
very  different  way  of  looking  at 
things: 

"If  you  lend  money  to  any  of  my 
people  among  you  who  are  poor, 
you  shall  not  be  to  them  as  a credi- 
tor, and  you  shall  not  exact  interest 
from  them.  If  ever  you  take  your 
neighbour's  garment  in  pledge,  you 
must  give  it  back  before  the  sun 
goes  down;  for  that  is  their  only 
covering,  it  is  the  mantle  for  their 
body;  in  what  else  shall  they  sleep? 
And  if  they  cry  to  me,  I will  hear, 
for  I am  compassionate." 

While  this  may  not  speak  directly 
of  forgiving  a debt  (albeit  the  Old 
Testament  idea  of  the  jubilee  year 
certainly  does),  it  is  very  clear  that 
one  cannot  force  the  poor  to  suffer 
inhumanly  in  order  to  repay  a loan, 
nor  should  interest  be  charged.  This 
is  so  even  if  the  loan  itself  has  been 
contracted  justly. 

A deeper  examination  of  the 
'Third  World'  debt  crisis,  however, 
reveals  that  this  is  not  simply  a 


"While  the 

COMMON  PEOPLE 
HAD  RECEIVED  FEW 
BENEFITS  FROM  THE 
LOANS  GRANTED,  IT 
WAS  THEY  WHO 
WERE  EXPECTED  TO 
MAKE  THE 

SACRIFICES  TO  REPAY 
THE  DEBT." 


question  of  compassion  for  the  poor. 
In  fact  much  of  the  present  debt  was 
not  contracted  under  very  just  con- 
ditions. In  the  early  1970s,  many 
commercial  banks  were  awash  with 
money  generated  by  the  OPEC 
(Organization  of  Petroleum  Export- 
ing Countries)  price  hikes  of  that 
time;  the  banks  actually  encouraged 
poorer  nations  to  take  loans.  Often 
these  were  granted  to  governments 
which  were  known  to  be  corrupt. 
Nor  did  it  matter  that  some  of  these 
governments  had  gained  power  by 
force  or  by  electoral  fraud. 

By  the  early  1980s,  the  situation 
began  to  change:  oil  prices  were 
dropping  and  the  banks  thus  had 
less  capital  on  hand.  At  the  same 
time,  the  Reagan  administration 
began  to  incur  a larger  and  larger 
deficit  as  arms  expenditures 
increased  and  taxes  were  cut  in  the 
United  States.  This  in  turn  caused 
interest  rates  to  spiral  and  most 
poor  countries  soon  found  that  their 
debt  burden  had  become  insupport- 
able. 

I began  to  work  in  Peru  at  the 
end  of  1982.  By  that  time  the  debt 
crisis  had  already  begun  to  exact  a 
heavy  toll.  Unfortunately,  as  was 
typical  of  many  countries,  the  loans 
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contracted  in  the  70s  had  not  been 
employed  very  constructively.  Some 
were  used  to  begin  projects  which 
were  never  completed;  another 
good  portion  was  spent  on  the  mili- 
tary (who  governed  Peru  until 
1980),  while  the  rest  lined  the  pock- 
ets of  corrupt  business  and  govern- 
ment officials.  Yet,  while  the  com- 
mon people  had  received  few  bene- 
fits from  the  loans  granted,  it  was 
they  who  were  expected  to  make 
the  sacrifices  to  repay  the  debt. 
Meanwhile,  interest  payments  con- 
tinued to  fall  in  arrears.  Today, 
Peru's  foreign  debt  is  probably 
about  triple  what  it  was  at  the 
beginning  of  the  80s,  although  virtu- 
ally no  new  loans  have  been 
received.  At  the  same  time,  the  real 
income  of  the  majority  is  less  than 
15  percent  of  what  it  was  in  the 
mid-70s! 

In  human  terms,  the  above  trans- 
lates into  a disaster  which  is  diffi- 
cult for  most  Canadians  to  compre- 
hend. The  most  obvious  effects  are 
physical:  malnutrition,  homeless- 
ness, diseases  left  untreated  for  lack 
of  economic  resources,  death.  More 
difficult  still,  perhaps,  is  seeing  the 
situation  deteriorate  day  by  day,  the 
erosion  of  hope,  the  dissolution  of 
organizations  formed  to  strive  for 
community  progress  as  individual 
survival  takes  precedence. 

Ironically  "Peru  " was  once  a 
synonym  in  the  Spanish  language 
for  immeasurable  wealth.  The  value 
of  the  gold  and  silver  shipped  from 
Peru  to  Europe  during  the  centuries 
of  Spanish  domination  (1540-1821) 
is  nearly  incalculable  today.  The 
original  ransom  which  Pizarro,  the 
Spanish  conquistador,  received  in 
return  for  the  life  of  Atahualpa  (the 
last  ruling  Inca  or  Indigenous 


emperor  of  Peru)  filled  a large  room 
once  with  gold  and  twice  with  sil- 
ver; in  all,  several  tons  of  precious 
metals.  (To  add  insult  to  injury, 
Pizarro  killed  Atahualpa  anyway.) 

It  would  not  be  surprising  if  this 
alone  would  be  worth  more  than 
Peru's  current  foreign  debt  of  about 
CDN$21  billion. 

Historians  have  argued  that  the 
resources  extracted  from  Peru, 
Bolivia  and  Mexico  (all  at  the  cost  of 
millions  of  human  lives  in  those 
nations)  facilitated  the  original  accu- 
mulation of  capital  which  financed 
the  industrial  revolution  in  Europe. 
While  Spain  itself  did  not  reap  this 
benefit,  the  money  it  spent  on  goods 
elsewhere  on  the  continent  trans- 
formed production  methods.  "Priva- 
teers'’ such  as  Sir  Francis  Drake  also 
brought  a share  of  the  booty  directly 
to  England  and  other  northern 
European  states.  Even  the  Vatican 
was  enriched  by  Spanish  coloniza- 
tion. How  much  of  the  gold  now 
found  in  Rome's  churches  had  its 
origin  in  the  Americas? 

Another  factor  in  the  industrial 
revolution  was  the  improvement  in 
agricultural  production  which  facili- 
tated the  larger  urban  population 
needed  to  industrialize.  To  this  Peru 
made  two  decisive  contributions. 
The  potato  was  originally  cultivated 
and  developed  in  the  Andes.  This 
new  crop  gave  a new  and  vital  food 
source  to  the  European  continent. 
Later,  most  of  Peru's  guano  (vast 
deposits  of  bird  droppings  on 
islands  off  the  Pacific  coast)  was 
exported  to  England  and  France 
where  it  enriched  the  soil  and  boost- 
ed crop  yields  significantly  in  these 
countries  during  the  19th  century. 

Of  course  Peru  received  some 
benefits  from  the  process  of  cultural 


"We  of  the 
’developed’  world 

HAVE  A LARGE  AND 
EVER-MOUNTING  DEBT 
TO  THE  POORER 
NATIONS.  IN  ESSENCE, 
FOR  SEVERAL 
CENTURIES  THEY  HAVE 
BEEN  SUBSIDIZING  OUR 
LIFESTYLE." 

exchange  between  Europe  and  the 
Americas,  but  often  these  advan- 
tages went  to  a relatively  small 
minority  of  its  population.  Many  of 
the  crops  introduced  into  Peru,  such 
as  sugar  cane,  actually  reduced  food 
production  for  the  majority. 

In  essence  then,  we  can  easily 
argue  that  the  industrialized  nations 
of  the  North  developed  at  the 
expense  of  the  (now  poorer)  nations 
of  the  South.  Peru  is  only  one,  if 
particularly  dramatic,  example. 
Perhaps  more  alarmingly,  this  pro- 
cess continues  today.  The  raw 
resources  from  the  poorer  countries 
receive  an  ever-lower  price  relative 
to  the  finished  products  of  the 
industrialized  countries.  The  foreign 
debt  only  exacerbates  this  process. 
For  several  years  there  has  been  a 
net  flow  of  capital  from  the  poor 
South  to  the  rich  North.  Actually, 
most  poor  nations  have  already 
repaid,  at  least  once,  the  original 
capital  loaned,  yet  they  continue  to 
fall  further  and  further  into  debt. 

"Forgive  us  our  debts  as  we  also 
have  forgiven  our  debtors."  It  is 
clear  that  it  is  we  of  the  'developed' 
world  who  have  a large  and  ever- 
mounting  debt  to  the  poorer 
nations.  In  essence,  for  several  cen- 
turies now  they  have  been  subsidiz- 
ing our  lifestyle.  At  best,  'forgiving' 
the  debt  of  the  Third  World  is  only  a 
beginning.  It  is  not  simply  a ques- 
tion of  compassion  - although  given 


the  incalculable  suffering  that  the 
debt  crisis  is  causing,  compassion 
should  move  us.  It  is  a question  of 
justice.  Indeed,  justice  demands  that 
we  go  a good  deal  further  and  that 
we  begin  to  repay  the  immense  debt 
which  we  ourselves  have  to  the 
poor. 

Unfortunately,  as  individuals  it 
may  be  difficult  to  put  our  beliefs  in 
this  area  into  action.  Here  are  a few 
suggestions  which  might  help  us  in 
this  endeavour: 

1.  Write  a letter  to  your  bank 
asking  about  its  stand  on  loans 
made  to  poorer  nations  and  express- 
ing your  own  views  on  the  subject. 
Are  the  banks  willing  to  'write  off 
these  loans?  Are  you  willing  to  pay 
the  possible  costs  (higher  interest 
rates  and  taxes,  etc.)? 

2.  Write  a letter  to  your  Minister 
of  Parliament  and  to  the  Minister  of 
External  Affairs  expressing  your 
concerns. 

3.  Get  involved  with  Ten  Days 
for  World  Development,  the  Cana- 
dian Catholic  Organization  for 
Development  and  Peace,  and  any 
other  groups  concerned  with  Third 
World  debt  and  more  just  relations 
of  commerce  between  the  North  and 
South. 

4.  Work  actively  with  disarma- 
ment and  peace  movements.  Mili- 
tarism robs  resources  needed  for 
development  and  drives  up  interest 
rates  due  to  deficit  spending  on 
arms.  °° 

Mark  Hathaway  is  a Scarboro  lay 
missioner  working  in  Peru. 
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Videos  fro 

Scarboro  Missions 


SPEAKING  OUT  ON  MISSION 

What  is  mission?  The  answers  are 
as  individual  as  each  missioner. 
Four  Scarboro  lay  people  and  five 
priests  share  their  reflections  on 
mission. 


FORMAT: 

LENGTH: 

PRICE: 


VHS 

26  minutes 
$20.00 


PADRE  PABLO:  FIGHTER  FOR 
JUSTICE 

In  Canada,  he's  known  as  Fr. 
Harvey  Steele,  but  in  Latin 
America,  where  he  helped  found 
the  cooperative  movement,  he's 
known  as  "Padre  Pablo."  This  film 
from  Canamedia  Productions  looks 
at  the  work  of  Harvey  Steele  and 
the  institution  he  founded  in 
Panama.  A shorter  version  of  this 
film  was  shown  on  CBC's  Man 
Alive. 

FORMAT:  VHS 

LENGTH:  53  minutes 

PRICE:  $60.00 


ORDER  FORM  I would  like  to  order  the  following  productions 


FACES  OF  SCARBORO  MISSIONS: 
AN  INTERVIEW  WITH  RON 
MACDONNELL 

Ron  MacDonnell  is  a Scarboro 
priest  working  in  the  Brazilian 
Amazon.  In  this  interview,  he  talks 
about  the  problems  faced  by 
Brazilians,  the  role  of  the  Church, 
and  his  own  growth  as  a priest. 
Study  guide  available. 

FORMAT:  VHS 

LENGTH:  26  minutes 

PRICE:  $20.00 


RESTLESS  MISSION  FLAME 

The  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission 
Society  was  founded  in  1918  by 
John  Mary  Fraser.  Restless  Mission 
Flame  follows  the  life  of  this  single- 
minded  and  determined  priest, 
from  his  roots  in  Toronto  to  his 
death  in  Japan,  after  61  years  of 
missionary  service. 

FORMAT:  VHS 

LENGTH:  50  minutes 

PRICE:  $20.00 


tless  Mission  Flame 
aking  Out  On  Mission 
es  of  Scarboro  Missions 
'.re  Pablo:  Fighter  for  Justice 

u can  also  order 

eman  of  Ocoa 
n With  A Mission 

Total 


. copy(ies)  @ $20  per  copy  = $_ 
copy(ies)  @ $20  per  copy  = $_ 
. copy(ies)  @ $20  per  copy  = $_ 
copy(ies)  @ $60  per  copy  = $_ 

copy(ies)  @ $16  per  copy  = $_ 
. copy(ies)  @ $16  per  copy  = $_ 
. copy(ies)  = $_ 


Name 


Address 

City 

Province 

Postal  Code 

Authorizing  Signature 

:losed  is  my  cheque  or  money  order  for  _ 


/able  to  the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society, 

5 Kingston  Road,  Scarborough,  Ontario,  M1M  1M4 


Our  Kind 
of  People 


portant  are  Scarboro's  kind  of 
people.  We  work  alongside  people 
who  have  been  pushed  to  the 
fringes  of  our  global  community 
and  who  struggle  for  life.  We  con- 
tinue to  provide  a Christian 
presence  in  predominantly  non- 
Christian  environments. 

We  invite  you  to  contact  us  if 
you  are  considering  a religious 
commitment  as  a priest  or  lay 
missioner  with  Scarboro  Missions. 
Join  us  in  our  work  of  proclaiming 
Christ's  good  news  of  justice, 
and  hope. 


scarboro 

missions 


A Canadian  Catholic  missionary 
community  of  priests  and  lay  people. 


Yes,  I'm  interested  in  learning  more 
about  working  as  a missionary.  Please 
send  me  information  on: 


□ Priesthood 


□ Lay  missionary 


Name: 

Address: 

City: 

Province:  Code: 

Education: 

Age: 

Fr.  Hugh  MacDougall,  SFM 

Ms.  Louise  Malnachuk 
Formation  Department 
Scarboro  Missions,  2685  Kingston  Road 
Scarborough,  Ontario  M1M  1M4 


rum  Novarum 

building  The 
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missions 


February,  1991  50C 

Growing  Spiritually 
With  The  Poor 

A Letter  From 
Fr.  Charlie 


hrist  is  being  crucified  in  our  world  today.  We  hear  His  cry  in  the 
voices  of  anguish  and  pain: 

...voices  of  poor  and  oppressed  peoples 


voices  of  women  who  suffer  discrimination 


.voices  of  children  who  suffer  innocently  in  b 
mind  and  spirit 

.voices  of  victims  of  foreign  intervention  and 
militarism 


.voices  of  those  who  are  discriminated  against 
and  violated  because  of  race 


.voices  of  those  who  are  suffocating  under  the 
burden  of  external  debt 


voices  of  indigenous  peoples  yearning  for  self 
determination  iiiMillii  n 


voices  of  refugees  and  displaced  persons 
voices  of  hunger  for  food  and  for  meaning  of  life 
voices  of  anger  at  blatant  violation  of  human  rights 
voices  longing  for  liberation  and  justice 

voices  of  solidarity  in  the  quest  for  a new  human  community. 
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Applying  The 
Social  Teachings 
of  The  Church 

By  Fr.  Gerald  Curry,  S.F.M. 

Restless  Mission  Flame,  Scarboro's 
video  about  the  life  and  times  of 
its  founder  John  Mary  Fraser,  tells 
of  Fr.  Fraser's  return  to  China  in 
1912  to  find  the  people  of  the  dio- 
cese of  Ningpo  suffering  from 
famine.  During  his  time  in  Canada 
he  had  collected  money  to  build  a 
church  in  China.  However  we  are 
told  that  when  he  returned  and  saw 
the  sufferings  of  the  people  he  used 
the  money  to  help  feed  them. 

Looking  over  the  history  of  our 
Society  we  see  that  helping  the 
needy,  helping  to  establish  credit 
unions  and  cooperatives,  housing 
cooperatives,  involvement  in  all 
sorts  of  community  development 
and  organization  - all  of  these  activi- 
ties have  been  part  of  the  work  of 
Scarboro  missioners.  It  seems  that 
from  our  founder  onwards,  apply- 
ing the  social  teaching  of  the  Church 
has  been  an  important  part  of  our 
journey  with  the  peoples  among 
whom  we  serve. 

Issued  in  1891  by  Pope  Leo  XIII, 
the  encyclical  Rerum  Novarum  spoke 
of  the  condition  of  labour  and  the 
profound  affect  of  the  social  envi- 
ronment on  people's  lives.  Just 
wages,  decent  working  conditions, 
workers'  rights,  all  this  and  much 
more  were  understood  as  conditions 
for  the  well-being  of  the  person, 
enabling  people  to  live  their  lives 
with  dignity. 

I can  only  imagine  the  impor- 
tance of  Renan  Novarum  to  my 
father  and  brothers  who  worked  at 
the  local  steel  plant,  and  to  my 
cousins  who  were  miners.  Each 
week,  as  my  father  would  change 
from  one  shift  to  another  he  would 
have  to  work  a 16-hour  day.  I can 
still  see  the  tiredness  in  his  face  as 
he  left  home  after  only  a few  hours 
sleep,  making  sure  to  report  in  on 
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time  for  his  second  eight  hours  that 
day-  The  walk  to  and  from  work 
only  added  to  it  all  and  this  was  his 
lot  until  he  was  pensioned  off  at  age 
65.  He  was  glad  for  the  work  and 
proud  of  his  job  as  a train  engineer. 
He  was  able  to  provide  us  with  a 
good  home  and  a decent  living.  He 
belonged  to  the  steelworkers'  union 
and  was  a member  of  the  local  cred- 
it union  and  co-op  store. 

In  those  days  credit  unions  and 
cooperatives  (both  consumer  and 
producer  co-ops)  were  part  of  the 
life  of  the  local  parish.  Rerum 
Novantm  was  part  of  a Christianity 
that  concerned  itself  with  life  here 
and  now  as  well  as  life  hereafter. 

Dom  Helder  Camara,  the  former 
archbishop  of  Recife,  Brazil,  made 
the  statement:  "When  I feed  the 
poor,  people  call  me  a saint.  When  I 
ask  why  they  are  poor  they  call  me 
a Communist."  As  one  of  my  Con- 
frere's put  it:  "We  involve  ourselves 
with  the  poor  but  are  reluctant  to 
involve  ourselves  with  the  cause  of 
the  poor."  When  we  take  this  next 
logical  step  we  are  more  than  likely, 
like  Bishop  Camara,  to  be  labelled 
Communist  and  if  we  are  priest  or 
bishop  we  are  told  to  stay  in  the 
sanctuary  where  we  belong.  In  other 
words  stay  out  of  the  economic,  the 
political. 

Many  of  today's  Scarboro  mis- 
sioned are  involved  with  the  cause 
of  the  poor  in  our  overseas  missions 
and  here  in  Canada.  Helping  the 
poor  to  gain  deeds  to  land  they  have 
long  occupied;  helping  them  learn 
to  read  and  write,  to  have  decent 
housing  and  the  basics  of  food  and 
water;  standing  in  solidarity  with 
the  poor  as  they  struggle  to  pro- 
claim their  rights  and  dignity  as 
human  persons  - all  of  these 
involvements  and  many  others  go 


hand  in  hand  with  involvement  in 
the  sacramental  and  prayer  life  of 
the  people. 

The  social  teachings  from  Renan 
Novcirum  to  the  most  recent  Sollicitu- 
do  Rei  Socialis,  motivates  many  of  us 
working  in  Canada  to  be  concerned 
with  issues  of  justice  and  peace  as 
they  affect  the  lives  of  Canadians 
and  the  lives  of  people  in  overseas 
areas  where  our  missioners  live  and 
work.  The  same  Bishop  Camara 
who  was  accused  of  being  a Com- 
munist told  Canadians  that  the  best 
way  they  could  help  the  Brazilian 
people  was  to  work  for  a just  Cana- 
dian society.  His  implication  was 
that  a just  Canadian  society  would 
not  participate  in  unjust  decision- 
making (by  the  elected  politicians  or 
the  ever  more  self-serving  directors 
of  transnational  banks  and  corpora- 
tions) that  would  adversely  affect 
his  people  and  the  people  of  other 
countries. 

In  1891  Rerum  Novarum  made  it 
clear  that  the  justice  of  the  Gospel 
was  to  be  applied  to  workers  and 
their  working  conditions,  to  their 
relationship  with  their  employers 
and  to  any  areas  which  affected 
their  lives.  Today  the  realization 
that  the  cause  of  justice  is  central  to 
the  Gospel  is  becoming  more 
acceptable.  The  Synod  of  1971  pro- 
claimed that  "justice  is  an  integral 
part  of  the  Gospel"  like  love  and 
forgiveness,  redemption  and  resur- 
rection. 

"He  has  sent  me  to  bring  the 
Good  News  to  the  poor"  Luke  4:18. 

It  is  the  poor  who  are  concerned 
with  justice  because  they  are  the 
ones  who  suffer  most  from  injustice. 
They  have  taught  us  of  justice  and 
that  "the  new  name  for  peace  is 
justice"  (Pope  Paul  VI)  . 00 


Special 

Appeal 

In  this  issue  we  enclose 
our  Lenten  Appeal 
envelope.  Despite  your 
generosity  in  1990,  we 
ended  our  financial  year 
with  a deficit.  There  are 
two  reasons  for  this.  First 
is  the  ever-increasing  costs 
in  almost  every  area  of 
our  work,  from  medical  to 
travel  expenses  to  paying 
our  workers  a living 
wage.  Secondly  we  did 
not  receive  the  usual 
amount  in  bequests  and 
wills  which  we  had  come 
to  depend  upon. 

We  enclose  a Lenten 
Appeal  envelope  in  this 
and  in  our  next  issue. 

Once  again  we  rely  on 
your  generosity  and  thank 
you  for  your  continuing 
support. 
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Reram  Novarum:  A Sign 


The  basic  principles  of  Rerum  Novarum  have  yet  to 
be  applied  to  workers  in  most  countries  of  the  world. 
Sugar  cane  workers,  Dominican  Republic. 


By  Fr.  Michael  Ryan 
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he  Church's  Enduring  Youth 


e was  a thin, 
frail-looking 
man,  68 
years  of  age. 
When  the 
cardinals 
elected  him 
pope  in  1878, 
Joachim  Pecci  looked  like  someone 
who  might  perhaps  live  another  two 
or  three  years,  just  long  enough  for 
them  to  groom  a stronger  candidate 
for  the  position.  But  this  man,  who 
took  the  name  of  Leo  XIII,  had  other 
ideas.  He  had  undergone  a personal 
conversion  many  years  before  and 
was  filled  with  life.  He  possessed  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  great 
documents  of  the  Catholic  tradition 
and  was  also  well-acquainted  with 
the  realities  of  the  modern  world  in 
which  he  lived.  Early  on  in  his  pon- 
tificate he  declared  his  intention  to 
move  the  Church  so  far  forward 


that  none  of  his  successors  would 
ever  be  able  to  move  it  back  again. 
To  everyone's  amazement  he  was  to 
be  pope  for  another  25  years,  dying 
finally  at  the  age  of  93.  He  was  to 
work  an  astonishing  12  to  14  hours 
a day  at  his  desk  and  to  dismiss 
some  of  his  younger  advisors  as 
"too  old  for  me."  He  turned  out  to 
be,  in  the  words  of  the  Church  his- 
torian, Philip  Hughes,  the  creator  of 
the  modern  Church. 

This  year  we  celebrate  the  100th 
anniversary  of  one  of  Pope  Leo's 
greatest  accomplishments:  the  pub- 
lication of  the  encyclical  letter 


Gerard  Dion)  that  this  Council  only 
completed  a process  that  Pope  Leo 
began.  For  it  was  Pope  Leo  XIII  who 
turned  the  Church  decisively 
toward  the  modern  world.  Prior  to 
his  pontificate,  there  had  been  a 
strong  tendency  for  Church  leaders 
to  distrust  the  modern  movements, 
those  toward  democracy,  toward 
nation-  states,  toward  a market 
economy,  for  example,  and  to  sup- 
port efforts  for  a return  to  earlier 
social  forms.  Pope  Leo  reversed  all 
this.  Though  he  was  well  aware  of 
the  errors  and  dangers  of  his  age 
and  though  he  was  himself  a 19th 


" Christian  sociology — that  people  are 

PROFOUNDLY  AFFECTED  BY  THEIR  SOCIAL 
ENVIRONMENT  AND  ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS,  AND 
THAT  THIS  ENVIRONMENT  AND  THOSE  CONDITIONS  CAN 
BE  CHANGED  TO  BRING  ABOUT  MORE  HUMAN  CONDI- 
TIONS. Hence  the  economy,  and  society  in 

GENERAL,  FALL  UNDER  THE  GOSPEL  JUDGEMENT." 


Rerum  Novarum  on  May  15, 1891.  It 
was  the  first  in  a long  line  of  social 
encyclicals  that  have  come  to  us  in 
the  years  since  then  from  succeed- 
ing popes,  and  marks  the  beginning 
of  what  is  today  called  the  "Social 
Teaching  of  the  Catholic  Church." 

Most  people  today  would  proba- 
bly regard  the  Second  Vatican 
Council,  which  took  place  in  the 
years  1962-65,  as  the  great  turning 
point  in  the  life  of  the  modern 
Church.  Yet  a strong  case  can  be 
made  (and  has  been  made  by  the 
late  Laval  University  scholar,  Fr. 


century  man  in  many  of  his  atti- 
tudes, he  was  determined  to  accept 
the  modern  world,  to  look  for  the 
good  in  it  and  to  work  along  with  it. 

One  incident  may  illustrate  Pope 
Leo's  attitude.  In  1885  Leon  Harmel, 
a progressive  Catholic  industrialist 
from  France,  led  a pilgrimage  of  100 
fellow  industrialists  to  Rome  to 
meet  with  the  pope  and  ask  him  for 
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guidance  in  social  matters.  Pope  Leo 
was  glad  to  see  them,  but  surprised 
them  by  saying  that  what  he  really 
wanted  was  to  meet  their  workers. 
Harmel  obliged  and  later  led  a pil- 
grimage of  10,000  workers  to  Rome. 

The  pope's  request  to  meet  with 
the  workers  themselves  - and  not 
just  with  their  employers  - made 
clear  his  firm  rejection  of  the  pater- 


One  World,  One  Village 

If  our  world  were  a village  of 
1,000  people,  of  these  people: 

60  persons  would  have  half  the 
income 

500  would  be  hungry 

600  would  live  in  shanty  towns 

700  would  be  illiterate 

( New  Internationalist,  August 
1990.) 


nalistic  attitude  that  had  for  so  long 
dominated  the  thinking  of  many 
Catholics.  It  also  exemplified  an 
attitude  that  stood  in  sharp  contrast 
to  that  of  those  clerics  who 
dismissed  worker  movements  as 
signs  of  "Marxist  agitation,"  and 
who  collaborated  with  reactionary 
political  regimes,  thinking  that  such 
regimes  would  provide  a better 
climate  for  the  Church  to  function. 
Finally  it  demonstrated  this  pope's 
commitment  to  the  young  Catholic 
Social  Movement. 

That  Catholic  Social  Movement, 
which  began  about  1820  in  France 
and  spread  to  most  industrialized 
countries  in  the  next  60  years,  grew 
initially  out  of  a concern  for  the 
victims  of  the  industrial  revolution. 


Who  Are  The  Poor 

- They  are  the  economically  poor,  the  casualties  of  industrial  develop- 
ment in  rich  countries  as  well  as  poor. 

- They  are  those  who  have  never  had  the  opportunity  to  receive  even 
a basic  education  or  to  acquire  the  skills  that  would  lift  them  above  sub- 
sistence level  work. 

- They  are  the  'underclass'  which  threatens  to  become  a permanent 
reality  of  big  cities. 

- They  are  those  who  have  been  impoverished  by  acts  of  obvious 
injustice  such  as  the  stripping  of  their  lands. 

- They  are  the  internal  migrants  of  our  countries  and  our  continents, 
searching  endlessly  for  work. 

- They  are  immigrants  and  refugees,  many  without  legal  documents, 
the  majority  of  them  unwelcome  and  desperate  strangers  in  every  part 
of  the  world. 

- They  are  the  marginal  or  marginalized  of  all  our  countries.  Often 
these  are  the  oldest  inhabitants,  the  indigenous  peoples,  forgotten,  or 
remembered  only  to  be  exploited.  Or  they  are  other  groups  who  have 
come  to  feel  excluded  from  the  mainstream:  the  elderly,  the  mentally 
and  physically  disabled. 

- They  are  children  in  increasing  and  alarming  numbers:  not  only  the 
children  of  developing  countries,  but  those  who  are  falling  into  poverty 
in  rich  countries  as  well. 

- They  are  the  growing  numbers  of  alienated  youth,  some  of  them 
citizens  of  the  richest  countries  in  the  world,  who  are  reaching  adult- 
hood with  the  prospect  of  endless  unemployment  before  them. 

- Finally  they  are  women,  world-wide,  awakening  to  their  special 
status,  their  historical  oppression,  their  poverty  as  a group,  as  well  as 
their  possibilities  as  bearers  of  life  and  peace. 

All  these  poor  are  part  of  our  collective  life:  each  of  these  groups  has 
had  an  impact  on  society  in  some  part  of  the  world.  Part  of  the  com- 
plexity of  poverty  today  is  its  pervasiveness.  Although  its  magnitude 
overwhelms  in  some  regions,  it  is  in  fact  confined  to  no  continent  or 
hemisphere,  and  it  is  absent  from  none.  The  world  becomes  poorer  year 
by  year:  every  global  analysis  confirms  this  fact,  even  if  different  reasons 
and  solutions  are  put  forward. 

Taken  from  Education  - A Commitment,  a paper  written  by  the  Interna- 
tional Education  Commission  of  the  Society  of  the  Sacred  Heart. 
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"Rerum  Novarum 

FIRMLY  OPPOSED  THE 
'ECONOMIC  REALISM'  OF 

the  day.  This 
'realism'  rested  on 

THE  CONTENTION  THAT 
ECONOMICS  WAS  A 
STRICT  SCIENCE, 
DESCRIBING  'NATURAL' 
LAWS;  HENCE,  IT  WAS 
CLAIMED,  ETHICAL 
CONSIDERATIONS  HAD 
NO  MORE  PLACE  IN  IT 
THAN  THEY  DID,  LET  US 
SAY,  IN  PHYSICS." 


However  it  soon  came  to  embody  as 
well  a realization — sometimes 
referred  to  as  "Christian  sociolo- 
gy"—that  people  are  profoundly 
affected  by  their  social  environment 
and  economic  conditions,  and  that 
this  environment  and  those  condi- 
tions can  be  changed  to  bring  about 
more  human  conditions.  Hence  the 
economy,  and  society  in  general,  fall 
under  the  Gospel  judgement.  By  the 
late  1880s  this  movement  had 
agreed  upon  a body  of  "Christian 
social  principles'  and  had  sent  these 
to  Pope  Leo  for  his  approval.  Those 
principles  were  to  be  given  official 
status  in  his  great  encyclical  letter. 
Rerum  Novarum. 

Rerum  Novarum  was  a carefully 
crafted  document.  We  know  a lot 
about  its  genesis  because  the  hand- 
written notes  of  Pope  Leo's  secre- 
tary, Monsignor  Volpini,  have  sur- 
vived intact.  The  encyclical  was 
three  years  in  preparation,  going 
through  several  revisions.  It  made 
use  of  the  statement  of  social  princi- 
ples agreed  upon  by  the  representa- 
tives of  the  various  branches  of  the 
Catholic  Social  Movement  when 
they  met  in  Fribourg  in  1886  and 
1888.  The  social  vision  of  Bishop 
Wilhelm  von  Ketteler,  the  leader  of 
the  German  Social  Catholic  move- 


ment,  shaped  many  of  its  ideas.  It 
was  worked  on  by  two  of  the  best 
scholars  of  the  day  - the  Jesuit, 
Lehmkuhl,  and  the  Dominican, 
Weiss.  Two  of  the  drafts  were  writ- 
ten by  two  of  the  giants  of  the  19th 
century  Thomist  revival,  Liberatore 
and  Zigliara.  And  the  entire  process 
took  place  under  the  watchful  eye  of 
Pope  Leo  himself. 

When  Rerum  Novarum  appeared 
in  1891  it  marked  the  start  of  some- 
thing utterly  new  in  the  history  of 
the  Church.  It  was  the  first  official 
articulation  of  what  Pope  John  XXIII 
would  later  say  in  his  1961  encycli- 
cal, Mater  et  Magistra:  "We  firmly 
assert  that  the  social  doctrine  pro- 
fessed by  the  Catholic  Church  is  a 
necessary  part  of  its  teaching  on 
how  people  should  live."  (No.  222). 
That  message  would  be  put  even 
more  strongly  by  the  Bishops  gath- 
ered for  the  1971  Synod,  who  would 
declare  in  their  document,  Justice  in 
the  World : "Action  for  the  sake  of 
justice  and  participation  in  the 
transformation  of  the  world  fully 
appear  to  us  to  be  a constitutive 
element  of  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel,  that  is,  of  the  mission  of  the 
Church  for  the  redemption  of  the 
human  race  and  its  liberation  from 
every  state  of  oppression."  In  his 
1975  encyclical,  Evangelization  in  the 
Modern  World,  Pope  Paul  VI  would 
strongly  reaffirm  this  stand. 

Rerum  Novarum  firmly  opposed 
the  "economic  realism"  of  the  day. 
This  "realism"  rested  on  the  con- 
tention that  economics  was  a strict 
science,  describing  "natural"  laws; 
hence,  it  was  claimed,  ethical  con- 
siderations had  no  more  place  in  it 
than  they  did,  let  us  say,  in  physics. 
The  pope  rejected  this  faulty  analo- 
gy. Human  beings  are  not  just  eco- 


"Rerum Novarum 

REJECTS  THE  'HANDS 
OFF'  VIEW  OF  THE 

State,  the  view  still 

TO  BE  HEARD  AT  TIMES 
EVEN  TODAY,  THAT  WE 
MUST  'KEEP 
GOVERNMENT  OFF  OUR 
BACKS'... THE  POPE 
INSISTS  NONETHELESS 
ON  THE  DUTY  OF  THE 

State  to  produce 

SOLID  LEGISLATION 
AFFECTING  THE 
BEHAVIOUR  OF  THE 
ECONOMY  AND  ITS 
IMPACT  UPON  PEOPLE." 


nomic  actors,  "determined"  by  laws 
over  which  they  have  no  control,  he 
said.  In  fact  human  motives  and 
decisions  are  not  only  inherently 
unpredictable  (and  so  not  capable  of 
being  explained  by  strictly  scientific 
laws),  but  they  remain  subject  at  all 
times  to  moral  law.  In  particular  the 
pope  rejected  with  indignation  the 
picture  of  human  labour  as  a mere 
"commodity"  to  be  bought  and  sold 
at  market  prices. 

Hence  the  pope  laid  down  what 
was,  for  many,  a revolutionary  prin- 
ciple, that  workers  deserved  not 
only  "the  going  wage,"  but  a "just 
wage"  - one  based  not  on  "what  the 
market  will  bear,"  but  on  what 
workers  and  their  families  actually 
need  in  order  to  live  with  dignity. 
He  also  supported  the  principle  of 
association,  stating  that  working 


people  had  a right  to  form  such 
organizations  as  labour  unions  in 
order  to  better  their  lot  in  life. 

The  spirit  of  Rerum  Novarum  can 
perhaps  be  illustrated  by  calling 
attention  to  three  images  that  gov- 
ern many  of  its  statements. 

First  (as  the  late  Dominican,  M-D 
Chenu,  points  out)  it  is  based  on  an 
image  of  the  Church  as  the  yeast  of 
the  Gospel.  The  Church  is  not  just  a 
solace  for  the  individual.  Nor  is  it 
simply  another  instrument  for 
maintaining  "social  order."  Rather  it 
is  like  yeast  inserted  in  the  world. 
The  Church,  ever  new,  is  to  pervade 
all  human  institutions,  transforming 
everything  it  touches.  Everything 
human  is  the  Church's  business. 

Second,  it  presents  an  image  of 
the  State  as  a responsible  actor  in  the 
economy.  Rerum  Novarum  rejects  the 
'hands  off'  view  of  the  State,  the 
view  still  to  be  heard  at  times  even 
today,  that  we  must  "keep  govern- 
ment off  our  backs."  While  empha- 
sizing as  well  the  roles  to  be  played 
by  workers  and  employers  them- 
selves, and  also  by  the  Church,  the 
pope  insists  nonetheless  on  the  duty 
of  the  State  to  produce  solid  legisla- 
tion affecting  the  behaviour  of  the 
economy  and  its  impact  upon  peo- 
ple. 

Finally,  Rerum  Novarum  promotes 
the  image  of  the  wage  earner  as  a 
property  owner.  Pope  Leo  strongly 
defends  the  institution  of  private 
property,  but  for  a very  particular 
reason.  Returning  to  the  great 
Thomistic  vision  of  the  goods  of  this 
earth  as  being  God's  patrimony  to 
enable  all  to  live  fully  human  lives, 
he  says  that  if  we  really  care  about 
people,  then  we  will  see  to  it  that 
each  family  is  able  to  own  its  own 
property  and  so  stand  on  its  own 
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An  excerpt  from  a letter  dated 
November  6,  2990,  to  priests  of  the 
Toronto  Archdiocese  from  Aloysius 
M.  Ambrozic,  Archbishop  of  Toron- 
to, upon  his  return  from  the  Synod. 
He  wrote  the  following  concerning 
the  ministn / of  priesthood. 

"...Every  priest,  inspired  by 
the  love  of  God  and  His  people, 
should  be  a missionary  and  an 
apostle  for  a renewed  evange- 
lization. 

...As  agents  of  Mission,  we 
must  struggle  constantly  to 
respond  to  the  signs  of  the 
times,  to  understand  and  judge 
bv  Gospel  criteria  our  cultural, 
political,  social  and  economic 
circumstances,  which  are 
changing  ever  more  quickly 
and  which  provide  such  a chal- 
lenge to  our  service  for  all 
humanity..." 


feet,  act  in  its  own  right,  provide  for 
its  own  future.  Besides,  in  this  fash- 
ion— so  Pope  Leo  hoped — the  great 
division  between  rich  and  poor 
could  be  narrowed. 

There  were,  of  course,  important 
gaps  in  Rerum  Novarum.  There  were 
also  ideas  that  would  require  much 
more  development.  There  were 
unaddressed  questions.  Yet  for  all 
that,  this  was  truly  a 'revolutionary' 
document  in  the  life  of  the  Church. 
It  sparked  an  enormous  amount  of 
activity  among  Catholics,  prompt- 
ing them  to  work  for  social  legisla- 
tion, to  take  leading  roles  in  the 
union  movement  and  to  begin 
building  up  an  impressive  body  of 
literature  on  social  issues.  The  pres- 
tigious "Semaines  Sociales"  became 
a yearly  event  in  France.  It  has  even 


I WITNESS 


been  suggested  that  Rerum  Novarum 
was  one  of  the  important  factors 
leading  up  to  the  establishment  of 
the  International  Labour  Organiza- 
tion in  1919. 

It  is  a hundred  years  since  Rerum 
Novarum  appeared.  It  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  nine  other  major  social 
documents  from  the  Vatican,  the 
most  recent  one  being  the  present 
pope's  Sollicitudo  Rei  Socialis  in  1987. 
Together  these  documents  make  up 
the  great  treasure  of  Catholic  Social 
Teaching,  a treasure  that  deserves 
far  greater  attention  from  Catholics 
than  it  has  usually  received. 

"By  the  power  of  the  Gospel," 
says  Vatican  II's  Constitution  on  the 
Church,  the  Holy  Spirit  "makes  the 
Church  keep  the  freshness  of  youth" 
(no.  4).  It  seems  especially  fitting 
that  the  fresh  beginning  initiated  by 
Rerum  Novarum  should  have  come 
from  the  pen  of  Pope  Leo  XIII  when 
he  was  a youthful  81  years  of  age! 

Fr.  Ryan  is  a professor  of  Philosophy 
and  Theology  at  St.  Peter's  Seminary  in 
London,  Ontario.  He  is  the  author  of 
Solidarity:  Christian  Social  Teaching 
and  Canadian  Society  (1986).  Next 
month  Scarboro  Missions  will  feature 
his  article  on  John  Paul  II's  Sollicitudo 
Rei  Socialis.  °° 


Dan  Gennarelli 

Priest  Associate  Member 

Communion  has  to  do 
tjjgKL  with  taking  in  the  bread 

Wif  m of  life.  In  the  world  there 
■f  are  people  who  are 

Hfe  - jH  denied  the  bread  of  life, 
so  my  receiving  of  com- 
'Wl  ii  munion  should  motivate 
me  and  motivate  this  community  to 
reach  out  and  be  sure  that  the  bread  of 
life  is  not  denied  to  other  people. 

The  Justice  & Peace  Office  of  Scar- 
boro Missions  was  established  in  1980.  It 
works  in  four  ways:  Urgent  Action, 
Coalitions,  Internal  Education  and  Pub- 
lic Education. 

We  do  Urgent  Action  when  letters  are 
needed  in  response  to  some  tragedy  or  a 
human  rights  violation  in  our  mission 
spots.  People  contact  the  office  by  tele- 
phone, telex,  urgent  mail  or  fax,  usually 
with  a specific  request.  The  office  moves 
very  quickly  to  call  the  inter-church 
network. 

In  Canada,  the  Justice  & Peace  Office 
works  in  consort  with  the  Christian 
Churches  in  Canada  through  12  ecu- 
menical or  inter-church  Coalitions,  and 
at  a secondary  level  with  secular  groups. 

The  third  level  of  work  is  Internal 
Education.  The  office  is  always  building 
up  its  files.  It's  an  information  resource, 
but  also  a base  for  reflection  on  the  role 
of  justice. 

Last  is  Public  Education.  I make 
myself  available  to  groups  in  the  city 
who  want  me  to  address  a particular 
issue  that  arises  from  our  work. 

Some  say  this  work  is  political.  But  I 
feel  when  we  involve  ourselves  in  this 
kind  of  work,  when  the  basis  is  human 
dignity  and  the  values  come  from  the 
Gospel,  it  has  enormous  implications  for 
the  political  life  of  people.  Our  moral 
values  influence  what  we  do  in  the 
political  arena.  If  we  don't  take  our 
work  to  the  political  arena,  we've  not 
delivered  on  that  moral  value,  we've 
kept  it  abstract. 

Fr.  Dan  Gennarelli  joined  Scarboro  Mis- 
sions as  an  associate  member  in  1982.  He 
has  been  the  Society's  Justice  & Peace  Offi- 
cer since  1985  and  is  assisted  by  co-worker 
Monica  Lambton. 
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Rebuilding  the  Americas 

(A  three-year  program  of  the  Canadian  Catholic  Organization  for  Development  and  Peace.) 


1992 

JL.  Vo/  Job*®  will  mark 

the  500th  anniversary  of  the  arrival 
of  Christopher  Columbus  in  the 
Americas.  On  this  occasion  Devel- 
opment and  Peace,  the  Catholic 
Church's  official  agency  for  interna- 
tional solidarity,  invites  Canadians 
to  carefully  analyze  present  day 
conditions  in  our  hemisphere. 

Rebuilding  the  Americas  is  a three- 
year  program  focusing  on  the  "envi- 
ronment" in  its  broadest  sense.  Not 
only  pollution,  but  factors  such  as 
political  oppression,  widespread 
poverty  and  unjust  systems  of  inter- 
national trade  have  an  impact  on 
our  lives.  Culture  and  spirituality 
also  play  fundamental  roles  in  our 
"environment." 

From  Autumn  1990  to  Spring 
1993,  three  themes  in  turn  will  serve 
as  starting  points  for  our  reflection: 

Debt  (1990-91):  Countries  in  the 
Americas  are  severely  in  debt,  espe- 
cially those  in  the  South  where  the 
burden  of  repaying  the  debt  pre- 
vents millions  of  people  from  meet- 
ing their  most  basic  needs. 

Uncontrolled  Growth  of  Large 
Cities  (1991-92):  Forced  from  their 
lands  by  ineffective  agricultural 
policies,  increasing  numbers  of 
people  crowd  into  the  cities  in 
hopes  of  finding  employment  and  a 
better  life;  for  most  these  hopes 
prove  false. 

Indigenous  Peoples  (1992-93):  The 
indigenous  peoples  of  North  and 
South  America  have  experienced 
terrible  catastrophes  since  the 
arrival  of  the  Europeans:  epidemics, 
slavery,  war.  They  have  been  the 
great  losers  for  the  past  500  years.  In 
spite  of  everything,  however,  they 
are  more  determined  than  ever  in 


their  struggle  for  their  culture  and 
values. 


The  Arrival  of  Christopher  Colum- 
bus: Cause  for  Celebration? 

When  Columbus  arrived  in  1492 
on  the  island  of  Hispaniola  (known 
today  as  Haiti  and  Dominican 
Republic),  he  noted  in  his  ship's  log 
that  the  island's  inhabitants  would 
make  good  servants,  and  that  "with 
50  men  we  will  be  able  to  subjugate 
them  and  have  them  do  whatever 
we  want."  The  Spanish  seized  all 
the  island's  wealth  and  within  40 
years  the  population  of  approxi- 
mately 9 million  people  had  been 
decimated,  falling  victim  to  war, 
slavery  and  diseases  brought  by  the 
Spanish.  The  conquest  of  the  hemi- 
sphere had  begun. 

The  North  Always  Wins 

Latin  American  economies  are 
often  based  solely  on  one  or  two 
products.  Prices  for  these  commodi- 
ties are  controlled  by  international 
markets,  resting  securely  in  the 
hands  of  the  North.  To  illustrate:  on 
October  24, 1985,  the  price  of  tin, 
used  in  making  tin  cans,  dropped 
by  half  in  a matter  of  minutes.  The 
tin  mines  in  Bolivia  were  shut 


down,  leaving  20,000  people  out  of 
work.  In  Haiti,  international  aid 
pushed  the  country  towards  grow- 
ing crops  to  export  (to  satisfy  the 
needs  of  the  United  States  in  partic- 
ular). This  resulted  in  an  under- 
nourished peasantry.  At  the  same 
time,  international  interests  took 
advantage  of  cheap  industrial 
labour.  As  people  flocked  to  the  city 
in  search  of  work,  unsanitary  shan- 
tytowns sprang  up. 

Coffee  or  Coca 

Two-thirds  of  the  world's  cocaine 
comes  from  Peru.  Coca  (from  which 
cocaine  is  derived)  nets  $4500  per 
hectare  to  the  grower  while  coffee 
nets  barely  $600.  Many  small  coffee 
producers  switched  to  growing  coca 
because  raising  coffee  was  not  very 
profitable.  The  price  of  coffee,  like 
that  of  many  other  products  of  the 
South,  is  held  down  by  the  North. 

Modern-day  Domination 

What  used  to  be  Portuguese  and 
Spanish  colonies  still  suffer  a form 
of  domination  called  neo-colonial- 
ism. This  means  that  so-called  inde- 
pendent countries  often  have  little 
control  over  their  economic  and 
political  interests.  As  an  example, 
since  the  beginning  of  this  century, 
each  decade  has  seen  United  States 
intervention  to  support  or  over- 
throw foreign  governments,  either 
militarily  or  covertly  (secret  service 
activity).  In  more  than  one  instance, 
democratically  elected  governments 
(Chile,  1973;  El  Salvador,  1979)  have 
been  replaced,  sometimes  by  mili- 
tary dictatorships.  Still  today  totali- 
tarian regimes  such  as  El  Salvador 
and  Guatemala  hide  behind  a 
facade  of  democracy. 

Suffocated  by  Debt 

External  debt  adds  an  enormous 
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'We  have  not  seen  a penny  of  this  money;  we 

ARE  NOT  THE  ONES  WHO  BORROWED  IT.  YET  IT'S 


weight  to  the  prob- 
lems already  faced 
by  Latin  American 
countries.  Around 
1970,  North  Ameri- 
ca began  offering 
low  interest  loans  to 
Latin  America  for 
the  construction  of  factories,  dams, 
roads,  etc.  Many  of  these  projects 
turned  out  to  be  white  elephants. 
Other  factors  contributing  to  indebt- 
edness are:  the  purchase  of  arms, 
consumer  goods  and  oil.  Some  of 
the  money  was  even  diverted  for 
other  uses  by  those  in  positions  of 
power.  Later,  prices  of  raw  materi- 
als fell  and  revenues  of  Southern 
countries  diminished.  To  repay  their 
loans,  these  countries  had  to  borrow 
again,  but  at  higher  rates  of  interest. 
Their  debt  continues  to  mount. 


THE  PEOPLE  WHO  ARE  FORCED  TO  REPAY  IT. 

Because  of  the  debt,  there  is  hunger,  a high 

INFANT  MORTALITY  RATE,  A LACK  OF  HEALTH  AND 
EDUCATION  SERVICES,  NO  CREDIT  FOR  PEASANT 
FARMERS,  NO  LAND  REFORM..." 


Mesiaz  Tatamuez,  President  of  a federation  of  peasant  and  indigenous 
peoples'  organizations  in  Ecuador. 


Urban  Misery 


Twenty  million  people  live  in 
Mexico  City  (there  are  26  million  in 
all  of  Canada).  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  has 
a population  of  16  million.  Large 
Latin  American  cities  absorb  a mas- 
sive influx  of  peasants  who  come 
with  the  hope  of  finding  employ- 
ment. Whether  in  Port-au-Prince, 
Haiti,  or  Caracas,  Venezuela,  they 
crowd  into  shantytowns  where 
poverty,  crime  and  disease  are  ram- 
pant. In  large  Canadian  cities  too, 
poverty  is  becoming  increasingly 
visible. 


Debt  Kills 


It  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  say 
that  debt  kills.  UNICEF  estimates 
that  500,000  children  in  the  world 
have  died  as  a result  of  economic 
stagnation.  In  order  to  repay  billions 
of  dollars  in  loans  to  the  North, 
governments  make  massive  cuts  in 
areas  such  as  education  and  health, 
and  eliminate  subsidies  allocated 


for  basic  foodstuffs  and  heating 
fuel.  As  a result  thousands  die  from 
diseases  that  could  easily  be  pre- 
vented. 

Of  course,  external  debt  cannot 
be  blamed  for  all  of  a country's 
problems  but,  without  question, 
debt  makes  these  problems  worse. 


The  Third  World  On  Our  Doorstep 

"No  Canadian  has  reason  to  be 
proud  in  the  face  of  the  current 
plight  of  native  peoples,"  said  Prime 
Minister  Brian  Mulroney  in  a letter 
addressed  to  Phil  Fontaine, 
spokesperson  for  the  Assembly  of 
Manitoba  Chiefs,  in  June  1990. 
According  to  several  points  of  view, 
the  situation  of  native  peoples  here 
is  comparable  to  that  observed  in 
Third  World  countries.  A native 
person's  chance  of  dying  before  age 
65  is  50  percent  greater  than  that  of 
other  Canadians.  Statistics  on  hous- 
ing, health,  education,  unemploy- 
ment and  violence  are  equally 
alarming.  Faced  with  this  situation, 
native  peoples  are  actively  strug- 
gling for  their  rights  and  the  recog- 
nition of  their  culture. 


The  Message  of  The  Environment 


From  the  North  to  the  South  of 
the  Americas,  we  continue  to 
neglect  our  physical  environment. 
The  Great  Lakes  and  the  St. 
Lawrence  River  are  dangerously 
polluted.  Our  forestry  resources  are 
diminishing  through  lack  of  ade- 
quate reforestation.  The  agricultural 
lands  of  the  Prairies  and  the  fishing 
resources  of  the  Atlantic  are  becom- 


ing exhausted 
because  of  over- 
exploitation.  We 
often  blame  Brazil- 
ians for  destroying 
the  rain  forest,  but 
we  forget  that  they 
are  doing  it  partly  to 
repay  their  debts  to  the  North.  All 
of  these  environmental  problems 
are  the  result  of  an  economic  model 
which  values  profit  at  all  costs. 


Canada 


It  is  always  comforting  to  think 
that  we  live  in  a "developed"  coun- 
try. But  is  it  so  well  developed? 
Approximately  four  million  Canadi- 
ans are  living  below  the  poverty 
line;  nearly  one  million  are  children. 
As  in  the  Third  World,  the  gap 
between  rich  and  poor  continues  to 
widen.  Unemployment  remains 
high  in  Quebec  and  the  Atlantic 
provinces.  The  cost  of  housing  has 
become  almost  prohibitive  in  Van- 
couver and  Toronto.  In  the  Prairie 
provinces  the  farmers  have  just 
experienced  one  of  their  worst 
decades.  Our  purchasing  power 
continues  to  diminish.  We  are  pay- 
ing more  and  more  taxes,  yet  are 
seeing  greater  cutbacks  in  social 
services,  education  and  health,  as  in 
the  case  of  Third  World  countries. 
Progress  is  not  irreversible.  It  wasn't 
that  long  ago  that  Argentina's  stan- 
dard of  living  was  comparable  to 
Canada's. 


To  get  involved  in  this  campaign, 
( 


contact  a Development  & Peace 
group  in  your  area  or: 


Development  & Peace 
3028  Danforth  Ave. 
Toronto,  ON,  M4C  1N2 
(416)  698-7770  °° 
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Growing  Spiritually 

With  The  Poor  A Reflection 


By  Paul  Jeffrey  and  Lyda  Pierce 


encounter  with  injustice  and  vio- 
lence. Motivated  by  these  feelings, 
we  try  to  respond  in  the  traditional 
forms  of  Christian  charity:  almsgiv- 
ing, giving  secondhand  clothing  to 
the  poor,  perhaps  simplifying  our 
lives  and  giving  away  the  excess. 

The  second  state  in  this  spiritual 
journey  is  the  realization  that  poverty 
is  a structural  problem.  People  are  not 
poor  because  they  are  lazy,  unlucky, 
nor  ignorant.  Poverty  is  not  acciden- 
tal. It  is  a direct 
result  of  systems  and 
policies  that  benefit 
those  who  are  not 
poor.  Poverty  is  thus 
a political  problem. 

This  discovery 
leads  us  to  anger, 
anger  at  the  rich  and 
at  the  systems  they 
construct  to  keep 
themselves  rich. 
Anger  at  the  rich  is 
an  indication  of  the 
seriousness  of  our 
compassion  for  the 
poor.  But  we  often 
feel  uncomfortable 
with  anger.  Nolan 
suggests  we  can 
learn  from  the  expe- 
rience of  God's 
anger  recorded  in 
the  bible.  Divine  wrath  stems  not 
from  hatred  and  selfishness,  but  is 
rather  an  expression  of  God's  love 
and  compassion  for  both  the  poor 
and  the  rich,  for  both  the  oppressed 
and  the  oppressor.  As  we  share 
God's  anger,  we  find  our  outrage 
directed  more  at  unjust  systems 
than  at  persons,  although  those  who 
represent  and  perpetrate  such  evil 
systems  will  often  draw  our  ire.  In 
this  stage  our  concern  for  the  poor 


he  South 
African  the- 
ologian Albert 
Nolan  has 
written  a won- 
derful article 
entitled  "Four 
States  of  Spiri- 
tual Growth  in 
Helping  the 
Poor".  Men- 
nonite  missionary  friends  shared  it 
with  us  some  time 
ago,  and  it  has 
served  as  a helpful 
and  provocative 
resource  as  we 
reflect  on  our  role  as 
First  World  citizens 
living  among  the 
poor  in  the  Third 
World. 

Many  of  us  from 
the  United  States 
who  serve  as  mis- 
sionaries in  poor 
foreign  countries 
wrestle  hard  with 
issues  of  lifestyle.  In 
relative  terms,  think- 
ing of  the  world  as  a 
whole,  we  come 
from  the  economic 
elite,  the  rich.  Yet  we 
serve  among  people 
who  are,  in  both  relative  and  abso- 
lute terms,  the  poor  of  the  world. 
How  we  live  and  work  in  relation  to 
the  poor  is  an  open  subject  for  us. 
We  struggle  often  with  our  relation- 
ship to  the  poor,  at  times  confessing 
the  sinfulness  of  our  comfort,  at 
times  fearfully  justifying  that  our 
position  as  people  who  link  together 
cultures  necessitates  what — within 
the  context  in  which  we  live- 
only  be  called  privileges. 


As  we  talk  about  this  issue  with 
our  Nicaraguan  partners  and  other 
missionaries,  Nolan's  reflections 
have  served  to  deepen  the  discus- 
sion and  move  us  toward  what  he 
calls  genuine  solidarity.  We  want  to 
share  a rapid  outline  of  his  four 
"stages"  with  you. 

Nolan's  first  stage  is  character- 
ized by  compassion.  This  is  how  we 
feel  when  exposed  to  the  graphic 
reality  of  poverty.  The  more  we're 


Nicaraguan  children. 


-can 


confronted  personally  by  the  smells 
of  a slum,  the  tears  of  a woman 
whose  children  have  been  massa- 
cred, or  by  the  hard  data  of  how 
many  children  in  the  world  die  each 
day  from  malnutrition  or  easily 
preventable  diseases. 

As  Christians,  we  believe  that 
compassion  is  something  that  we 
share  with  God,  and  we  open  our- 
selves willingly  to  the  uncomfort- 
able feelings  generated  by  our 
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will  often  express  itself  in  political 
action  to  change  unjust  systems. 
Whereas  in  the  first  stage  we  treated 
the  symptoms  of  injustice,  here  we 
believe  we  can  address  the  causes  of 
poverty. 

The  third  stage  begins  with  the 
discovery  that  the  poor  must  save  them- 
selves and  that  thex/  will  do  so  and  don't 
need  you  or  me  to  do  it  for  them.  We 
leave  behind  paternalism  and  dis- 
cover humility.  We  can't  solve  the 
problems  of  the  poor.  The  poor 
know  better  than  we  what  needs  to 
be  done  and  how  to  do  it. 

This  realization  often  comes  as  a 
surprise  to  us  and  can  provoke  a 
spiritual  crisis  that  is  an  opportunity 
for  conversion.  Suddenly  we  are 
faced  with  the  need  to  learn  from 
the  poor  rather  than  to  teach  them. 
God  has  given  the  poor  a wisdom 
that  we  do  not  have  simply  because 
we  are  rich  (Matthew  11:25).  That's 
been  a hard  lesson  for  the  two  of  us 
to  assimilate.  But  it's  true. 

We  come  to  the  shocking  realiza- 
tion at  this  point  that  we  need  the 
poor  more  than  they  need  us,  for  in 
the  poor  God  has  chosen  the  means 
to  transform  the  world.  Our  salva- 
tion is  intimately  linked  to  our  abili- 
ty to  open  ourselves  to  the  poor.  In 
the  poor  we  will  discover  both  the 
Christ  who  suffers  from  hunger  and 
exploitation  as  well  as  the  Christ 
who  struggles  for  political  freedom. 

We  are  tempted  at  this  point  to 
romanticize  the  poor,  to  put  them 
on  a pedestal  and  hear  every  word 
they  say  as  divinely  inspired. 
Because  they  are  poor  we  believe 
they  can  make  no  mistakes.  Such 
romanticism  does  neither  the  poor 
nor  ourselves  any  good. 

Nolan's  fourth  state  begins  with 
what  he  calls  the  crisis  of  disillusion- 


ment and  disappointment  with  the  poor. 
The  poor,  as  it  turns  out,  do  have 
faults,  commit  sins,  make  mistakes 
and  sometimes  spoil  their  own 
cause.  They,  like  us,  are  human 
beings.  This  discovery  is  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a conversion  from  roman- 
ticism to  realism,  for  a much  deeper 
and  more  realistic  solidarity  with 
the  poor. 

We  need  to  remember  here  the 
lesson  of  stage  two  that  poverty  is  a 
structural  problem.  The  poor  are  not 
saints  and  the  rich  sinners.  Instead, 
they  are  two  groups  (of  vastly 
unequal  size)  on  different  sides  of  a 
structural  chasm.  Which  side  we  are 
on  has  a profound  effect  on  how  we 
think  and  act.  We  all  suffer  condi- 
tioning and  alienation  because  of 
our  location  within  social  structures. 
We  can  learn  from  the  poor  precise- 
ly because  they  are  not  likely  to 
make  the  same  mistakes  that  we  are 
likely  to  make  from  our  position  of 
education  and  material  comfort. 

We  must  remember,  however, 
that  the  two  sides  are  not  equal. 
Oppression  is  a reality.  The  poor  are 
sinned  against.  The  poor  suffer,  die 
of  hunger,  are  massacred  and  their 
bodies  dumped  alongside  the  road. 
Solidarity  with  them  means  taking 
up  their  cause,  not  ours.  But  we 
need  to  do  this  with  them,  not  for 
them. 

Real  solidarity  begins  when  we 
bridge  the  distance  between  "we" 
and  "they,"  when  we  recognize 
together  the  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages of  our  different  social 
backgrounds  and  present  realities, 
and  the  quite  different  roles  that  we 
shall  therefore  have  to  play  as  we 
commit  ourselves  together  to  the 
struggle  against  oppression. 

The  solidarity  that  we  develop 


with  the  poor  at  this  stage,  Nolan 
argues,  must  be  "at  the  service  of  a 
much  more  fundamental  solidarity: 
the  solidarity  between  the  poor 
themselves."  We  must  work  with 
the  poor  in  a way  that  encourages 
the  solidarity  that  the  poor  and 
oppressed  are  building  with  one 
another  as  they — with  our  collabo- 
ration— face  the  common  enemy: 
the  unjust  economic  and  political 
system  that  perpetrates  injustice. 

That  foe,  any  careful  reading  of 
the  Scriptures  suggests,  is  also  the 
enemy  of  God.  As  Christians,  this 
solidarity  with  one  another  is  a 
solidarity  with  the  cause  of  Christ, 
who  lived  and  died  poor,  assassi- 
nated by  the  imperial  powers  of  his 
time.  The  cause  of  the  poor  is  God's 
cause.  In  recognizing  that  basic 
truth,  we  can  overcome  the  crisis  of 
disappointment  with  particular 
poor  people. 

Nolan  acknowledges  that  this 
process — with  his  four  rather  arbi- 
trarily designated  stages — is  a long 
personal  struggle  full  of  questions, 
challenges,  crises  and  backsliding. 
What  matters  is  that  we  recognize  it 
as  a process  and  push  ourselves  to 
continue  along  the  road.  As  we 
open  ourselves  to  the  tremendous 
spiritual  growth  available  to  us  as 
we  work  with  the  poor  for  their 
liberation — and  our  salvation — we 
will  find  the  Holy  Spirit  a constant 
companion,  working  in  and  through 
us. 

Paul  and  Lyda  are  part  of  the  mis- 
sionary team  of  CEP  AD  in  Nicaragua. 
CEP  AD  is  the  Evangelical  Commission 
for  Development,  similar  to  the  Canadi- 
an Catholic  Organization  for  Develop- 
ment and  Peace.  °° 
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On  Violence 

By  Gerry  Heffernan 


In  Peru,  homeless  people  "invade' 
an  open  area  of  land.  These 
squatters  begin  their  homes  with 
pieces  of  straw,  plastic  and  wood. 


When  speaking  about 
violence  we  often 
only  think  about 
killing  with  guns, 
however  there  are 
other  ways  to  kill — 
slow  and 

disguised — which  cause  much  pain, 
suffering  and  misery.  Here  I am 
referring  to  structural  violence, 
where  the  poor  are  exploited  by  the 
wealthy  and  powerful,  denying  the 
poor  the  possibility  of  adequate 
food,  clothing,  housing,  education 
and  health  for  their  family. 


In  the  gospels  Jesus  is  always  to 
be  found  aligned  with  the  poor,  the 
marginalized,  those  not  having  a 
voice  in  society.  Jesus  denounced 
the  injustices  and  inequalities  with- 
in the  society  in  which  he  lived  and 
because  of  this  he  was  crucified. 
Two  thousand  years  after  Christ's 
death  we  continue  with  the  same 
injustice  and  marginalization. 

This  misery  makes  dehumanized 
victims  of  the  poor.  I don't  have  any 
illusions  that  here  in  La  Victoria, 
Peru,  the  major  problems  are  the 
poverty  and  the  injustice,  made 
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Jack  Lynch,  S.F.M. 


A Tropical  Forest  Policy  for 
Canada 


visible  in  unemployment,  malnutri- 
tion, illiteracy  and  lack  of  adequate 
housing.  Even  if  some  few  do  have 
work,  what  they  earn  is  insufficient 
to  buy  what  they  need  to  eat  for  the 
day. 

I analyze  from  the  people's  per- 
spective. As  well  I ask  myself, 

"What  does  it  mean  to  be  a mission- 
er  with  the  poor?  What  is  the  signif- 
icance of  coming  from  a developed 
country  and  living  with  people 
suffering  from  hunger  and  misery?" 
I can  say  honestly  that  I have  never 
suffered  like  this  and  so  it  is  diffi- 
cult for  me  to  understand  their  reali- 
ty. The  facts  are  very  clear:  poverty 
is  one  reality  and  wealth  is  another. 

To  be  poor  is  not  the  result  of 
chance  or  destiny  or  God's  will.  To 
be  poor  is  to  be  a victim  of  a system 
that  favours  the  concentration  of 
capital  and  power  in  the  hands  of  an 
elite  few. 

The  risk  is  to  only  talk  about  the 
problems  suffered  by  the  poor,  to 
form  commissions  to  study  these 
problems,  to  write  articles  and  inter- 
esting books  about  them,  to  make 
plans  and  promises  for  the  poor 
which  do  not  have  much  priority. 
The  poor  are  not  statistics.  They  are 
real  people — our  sisters  and  broth- 
ers— and  it  is  in  their  faces  that  we 
have  to  remember  the  painful  fea- 
tures of  Christ. 

Is  it  possible  to  prevent  our  chil- 
dren from  being  born  into  a world 
without  a future,  without  hope  and 
opportunities;  to  prevent  mothers 
from  having  to  send  their  children 
to  bed  with  only  air  in  their  stom- 
achs; to  prevent  the  poor  from 
dying  before  their  time  because  they 
cannot  afford  proper  medical  care? 
Must  the  poor  only  dream  of  a bet- 
ter world  because  they  are  simply 


too  tired  to  continue  the  struggle? 

A better  world  is  possible  if  we 
work  and  struggle  for  a society 
founded  in  the  interests  of  the 
majority,  a society  in  which  the 
goods  and  services  produced  and 
the  natural  resources  of  the  country 


Jesus  denounced  the 

INJUSTICES  AND 
INEQUALITIES  WITHIN 
THE  SOCIETY  IN  WHICH 
HE  LIVED  AND  BECAUSE 
OF  THIS  HE  WAS 
CRUCIFIED.  TWO 
THOUSAND  YEARS  AFTER 

Christ's  death  we 

CONTINUE  WITH  THE 
SAME  INJUSTICE  AND 
MARGINALIZATION . 


are  for  everyone,  so  that  basic  needs 
are  satisfied  and  people  are  able  to 
enjoy  an  improvement  in  the  quality 
of  their  lives. 

A society  which  is  not  constitut- 
ed in  these  fundamentals  is  not 
Christian  and  has  to  be  rejected. 
Many,  like  Oscar  Romero,  bishop 
and  martyr,  have  spoken,  written 
and  given  their  lives  for  such  a soci- 
ety. 

To  be  Christian  is  to  share  and 
work  in  order  that  God's  Reign  may 
become  a reality  for  everyone.  Do  it 
today,  tomorrow  will  be  too  late!  °° 

Gerry  Heffernan ■ is  a Scarboro  lay 
missioner  working  in  La  Victoria,  part 
of  the  city  of  Chiclayo,  northern  Peru. 


The  December,  1990,  issue  of 
Scarboro  Missions  made  a brief 
reference  to  a recently 
completed  "Mission  to 
Amazonia"  by  a delegation 
representing  the  Scarboro 
Foreign  Mission  Society,  the 
Canadian  Catholic  Organization 
for  Development  and  Peace, 
Pollution  Probe  Canada  and 
several  other  environmental 
organizations.  Scarboro's  Justice 
& Peace  Office  is  collaborating 
with  these  groups  to  develop  a 
set  of  strong  recommendations 
following  from  the  Mission  to 
Brazil  and  aimed  at  the 
formulation  of  a tropical  forest 
policy  for  Canada.  An  excellent 
report  is  now  available  on  the 
delegation's  findings,  an 
analysis  of  forces  underlying  the 
threats  to  tropical  forests  posed 
by  "development,"  and 
recommendations  for  actions  by 
the  Canadian  government, 
corporations,  and  commercial 
and  multilateral  banks.  The 
report  is  useful  for  groups  and 
students  wishing  to  gain  an 
understanding  of 
"development"  issues  as  they 
affect  tropical  forest  dwellers 
and  their  ecosystems.  The 
recommendations  are  useful  as 
a basis  for  urging  effective 
action  from  Canadian 
legislators,  corporate  directors 
and  local  groups  with  concern 
for  the  global  environment, 
especially  Amazonia. 

Please  write  and  request  a 
copy  of  the  report  from: 

Justice  & Peace  Office 
Scarboro  Foreign  Missions 
2685  Kingston  Road 
Scarborough,  ON 
M1M  1M4 

(A  $3.00  donation  to  cover  printing 
and  postage  would  be  appreciated.) 


Death  and  Resurrection  in 
Guatemala 


A great  deal  of  blood 
has  been  shed.  But 
this  blood  is  fertil- 
izing the  earth. 

The  murder  of 
Christians  in 

Guatemala  is  so  like  the  death  of 
Jesus  Christ. 

I would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  five  martyrs  who  gave 
their  lives  to  deliver  their  communi- 
ties from  death.  Their  names:  Lucas, 
Justo,  Angel,  Domingo  and  Juan. 
They  were  indigenous  catechists  in 
El  Quiche,  persons  much  admired 
and  loved  in  their  communities, 
true  leaders,  really  at  one  with  their 
people.  But  they  had  directed  their 
activity  toward  social  change.  They 
all  proclaimed  the  Word  of  God,  set 
up  training  and  conscientization 
(consciousness-raising)  courses  and 
promoted  the  creation  of  coopera- 
tives. They  took  upon  themselves 
the  task  of  forming  and  orienting 
communities  so  that  these  commu- 
nities would  always  work  to  make 
the  Kingdom  of  God  a reality. 

Government  agents  saw  in  these 
five  persons  a threat  to  "national 
security."  One  day  during  the  first 
months  of  General  Rios  Montt's 
administration,  government  soldiers 
appeared  and  ordered  the  entire 
population  of  the  villages  of  Santa 
Cruz  del  Quiche  to  assemble.  The 
officer  in  charge  read  out  the  names 
of  these  five  brothers  of  ours.  They 
were  called  up  front  and  the  officer 
told  the  assembled  villagers: 

"These  men  are  subversives. 

They  must  die.  Otherwise  they'll 
infect  others.  But  we  won't  kill 
them.  The  members  of  their  own 
families  will.  So  here  are  your 
orders.  Choose  members  of  these 
men's  families — their  fathers,  broth- 


ers, sons,  uncles — and  have  them 
take  care  of  killing  these  five  with 
machetes.  Each  family  member  who 
is  chosen  must  arm  himself  with  a 
machete  and  personally  kill  his 
guilty  relative.  Tomorrow  we'll  be 
back  to  see  how  well  this  order  has 
been  executed.  If  it  has  not  been 
executed,  we'll  be  back  with  sol- 
diers and  helicopters  to  bomb  every 
one  of  your  villages.  We'll  wipe  you 


out.  That  is  all  we  have  to  say." 

The  officer  finished  and  a deathly 
silence  fell  on  the  assembly.  The 
people  looked  at  one  another  in 
terror.  No  one  spoke.  Only  an 
anguished  silence  prevailed.  The 
officer  and  the  soldiers  got  into  their 
trucks  and  left. 

Then  the  people  broke  into 
groups  of  25  or  30  to  discuss  what 
was  to  be  done  with  these  five  men 
whom  they  all  loved  so  much.  The 
response  of  all  the  groups  was 
unanimous:  "We  won't  do  it."  Then 
the  five  catechists  spoke.  They  said 
firmly,  "Brothers  and  sisters,  go 
ahead  and  carry  out  the  order.  It  is 


By  Fernando  Bermudez 


better  for  us  to  die  than  for  thou- 
sands to  die." 

The  people  began  to  weep.  The 
members  of  the  men's  families 
couldn't  speak. 

It  was  about  four  in  the  morning 
the  next  day  when  the  march  to  the 
cemetery  began.  The  whole  popula- 
tion of  the  villages  took  part,  men, 
women  and  children.  The  five  con- 
demned men  headed  the  great  pro- 
cession. Everyone  walked  in  silence, 
except  that  you  could  hear  people 
weeping.  They  were  experiencing  in 
their  own  flesh  the  sorrow  of  Good 
Friday. 

They  came  to  the  cemetery.  The 
graves  were  dug  and  the  people 
formed  a large  circle.  The  five  cate- 
chists took  their  places  in  the  centre. 
One  of  them  prayed  the  Our  Father. 
All  the  people  prayed  it  with  him. 
Another  of  the  catechists  said, 
"We're  going  to  die,  but  don't 
worry,  we're  going  to  be  with  God. 
It's  alright  to  kill  us.  If  we're  not 
killed,  our  children,  our  wives,  our 
relatives  and  the  whole  population 
of  these  villages  will  die.  Go  ahead 
and  kill  us." 

Another  said,  "Don't  worry 
about  our  death.  Everyone  knows 
that  we've  done  nothing  wrong. 
We'll  see  you  in  heaven." 

Another  said,  "I  only  want  to  ask 
you  one  favour.  Efelp  my  children." 
The  fifth  tried  to  speak  too  but 
could  not.  The  tension,  sorrow  and 
anguish  were  too  much.  He  could 
only  fall  to  his  knees  and  pray 
silently.  The  mothers  of  some  of 
them  stayed  close  by  their  sides,  like 
Mary  at  the  foot  of  the  cross. 

The  terrible  moment  of  crucifix- 
ion arrived.  The  relatives  of  the  five 
drew  their  machetes. 

The  five  catechists  felt  the  pain 


u 


nless  a 

grain  of  wheat  falls 
on  the  ground  and 
dies , it  remains  only 
a single  grain;  but  if 
it  dies , it  yields  a 
rich  harvest 

John  12:24 
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and  anguish  of  death  in  their  flesh. 
The  executioners  felt  it  in  their 
souls.  The  martyrs  were  hacked  to 
pieces,  and  their  blood  covered  the 
earth,  mingled  with  the  tears  of  the 
witnesses.  All  were  weeping,  some 
fainted.  The  suffering  was  inde- 
scribable. One  of  those  present  went 
out  of  his  mind. 

Their  act  accomplished,  the  peo- 
ple wrapped  the  five  bodies  in  plas- 
tic and  buried  them.  Then  they 
returned  home  in  silence. 

On  the  following  day,  those 
charged  with  informing  the  Army 
that  its  order  had  been  carried  out 
did  so.  The  military  authorities  were 
satisfied.  The  witness  who  recount- 
ed these  events  added,  "We  remem- 
ber them  with  holy  reverence 
because  it  is  thanks  to  them  that  we 
are  alive  today." 

The  martyrs  of  Guatemala  and  all 
Central  America,  like  Christ,  are 
men  and  women  who  share  the  life 
and  reality  of  their  people.  Through 
their  faith,  they  discovered  that 
injustice  is  a social  sin,  and  bravely 
committed  themselves  to  the  libera- 
tion of  their  people. 

Like  Christ,  these  martyrs  did  not 
want  death.  They  did  not  seek  to 
die.  They  were  persons  deeply  and 
passionately  in  love  with  life.  It  was 
precisely  because  they  could  no 
longer  tolerate  the  system  of  death 
that  was  crushing  their  people  that 
they  risked  their  lives,  finally  giving 
up  their  lives  for  the  life  of  their 
people.  "A  man  can  have  no  greater 
love  than  to  lay  down  his  life  for  his 
friends"  (John  15:12-13). 

Today  the  poor  of  Latin  America 
and  the  indigenous  people  of 
Guatemala  are  rising  up,  seeking  to 
free  themselves  from  the  oppression 


they  have  suffered  since  the  time  of 
the  conquistadores.  Many  Christians 
are  coming  to  realize  that  their  faith 
in  Christ  obliges  them  to  make  a 
commitment  to  liberation.  Moved 
by  their  faith,  they  commit  them- 
selves with  love  to  their  brothers 
and  sisters  and  struggle  with  deter- 
mination to  change  the  prevailing 
system  of  death,  in  the  hope  that 
one  day  there  will  be  land,  work, 
bread,  housing,  health  and  educa- 
tion for  all;  that  all  may  have  life  in 
abundance,  as  Jesus  wished  (John 
10:10). 

They  seek  a new  society  where 
there  will  be  no  discrimination  and 
where  all  will  participate  and  have 
control  over  their  own  lives,  and  so 
give  praise  to  the  God  who  created 
them. 

Many  have  already  given  their 
lives  for  this  cause.  Many  have  suf- 
fered torture  or  exile.  They  have  all 
struggled  and  are  still  struggling  in 
the  faith  that  life  is  stronger  than 
death  and  in  the  hope  that  blood 
shed  as  Christ's  blood  was  shed 
may  bring  resurrection  to  a cruci- 
fied people. 

The  struggle  that  the  Guatemalan 
people  of  Central  America  are  expe- 
riencing is  part  of  the  struggle  being 
waged  by  many  Central  American 
and  Caribbean  people  against  the 
oppressive  powers  that  operate  in 
the  region. 

At  this  moment  in  history,  the 
people  of  Central  America  are  expe- 
riencing the  agony  of  Jesus  in  Geth- 
semane  and  on  the  cross.  Jesus 
seemed  to  be  a failure.  Today  his 
people  cry  out  with  him  from  the 
cross,  "My  God,  my  God,  why  have 
you  deserted  me?"  But  the  cries  of 
an  oppressed  people  reach  God's 
ears  and  heart  (Exodus  2:24). 


In  Jesus,  resurrection  became 
reality  because  he  passed  through 
death. 

We  may  be  sure  there  will  be 
new  life  for  Guatemala  and  for  all 
peoples  struggling  for  their  libera- 
tion. 

The  people  are  struggling  for  life. 
To  place  oneself  in  the  service  of  life 
is  to  come  into  confrontation  with 
anti-life — the  unjust,  oppressive 
structures  that  generate  death.  Capi- 
talism and  the  National  Security 
ideology  operate  as  the  anti-life  of 
the  people.  The  oppressor  classes 
call  capitalism  "democracy,"  but  the 
truth  is  that  capitalism  has  nothing 
democratic  about  it  in  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries  like  Guatemala.  Con- 
sequently those  who  choose  to  pro- 
mote life  meet  with  death,  or  at  least 
run  the  risk  of  doing  so.  But  this 
death  is  fruitful,  like  the  grain  of 
wheat  which  dies  in  order  to  yield  a 
harvest. 

As  long  as  there  are  people  who 
are  still  miserably  poor,  exploited, 
oppressed,  massacred,  no  one  can 
pretend  to  be  a real  Christian  with- 
out suffering  with  them,  without 
entering  into  solidarity  with  them  in 
their  struggles  and  their  longings 
for  resurrection.  °° 

Fernando  Bermudez,  a native  of 
Spain,  worked  as  a Catholic  missionary 
with  the  Pocomchi  indigenous  peoples 
in  Guatemala.  He  later  lived  and 
worked  in  Guatemalan  refugee  camps  in 
southern  Mexico.  The  above  excerpt  is 
from  his  book  Death  and  Resurrection 
in  Guatemala  ( Orbis  Books,  1986)  and 
is  reprinted  from  Challenge  magazine, 
July  1990  issue. 
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A Letter  From  Fr.  Charlie 


EDITOR'S  NOTE:  Fr. 

Charlie  Gervais  is  a 
Scarboro  missioner  who 
has  been  working  in  the 
Philippines  since  1962. 

This  is  his  1990  Christ- 
mas letter  to  his  friends 
and  to  the  Scarboro 
community  here  in 
Canada.  It  gives  a 
glimpse  of  his  work 
with  the  Manobo  tribal 
peoples.  This  work  is  in 
addition  to  his  parish 
duties. 

reetings 
from  the 
Philip- 
pines. I 
would 
like  to  give  you  an 
update  on  the  activi- 
ties in  my  mission  of 
San  Fernando,  Bukidnon,  during  the 
past  year.  The  work  with  the 
Manobo  tribal  people  is  continuing 
with  some  successes  which  I think 
are  encouraging  and  significant. 
There  have  been  some  failures,  but 
being  an  optimist,  I think  we  have 
learned  from  them  and  we  can  bet- 
ter plan  for  the  future. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1989,  our 
tribal  workers  noticed  that  there 
was  a large  quantity  of  rattan  vines 
being  cut  by  the  Manobo  people. 
There  was  also  a lot  of  abaca  plant 
fibre  (Manila  hemp  used  for  making 
rope,  fabric,  ect.)  being  harvested. 
The  Manobos  were  selling  it, 
through  intermediaries,  to  dealers 
in  the  city.  We  conducted  a survey 
and  found  out  that  the  Manobos 
were  getting  very  little  for  their 
crops.  The  intermediaries  were 
making  most  of  the  profit.  The  other 


thing  that  we  found  out  was  that 
only  about  10  percent  of  the 
Manobo  people  were  growing  their 
own  food.  They  were  almost  totally 
dependent  on  the  cash  from  the 
rattan  and  abaca  crops.  And  when 
they  got  paid,  much  of  the  money 
was  used  for  gambling  and  drink- 
ing. The  result  was  a lot  of  malnour- 
ishment,  sickness  and  premature 
death,  especially  among  children. 

We  held  meetings  with  the 
Manobos  to  reflect  on  this  situation. 
They  themselves  realized  that  there 
was  not  much  future  if  they  contin- 
ued in  this  way.  Also  during  this 
time,  Mr.  Gapas,  the  Regional  Direc- 
tor of  the  Department  of  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  (DENR)  confis- 
cated several  truckloads  of  rattan. 
The  licence  of  the  merchants  had 
expired.  If  they  continued  to  cut  at 
this  rate,  the  rattan  in  the  area 
would  soon  be  exhausted.  When  the 


Manobos  explained  their  situation 
to  Mr.  Gapas,  he  said  that  he  would 
sell  this  last  cutting  of  rattan  and 
give  the  money  directly  to  them,  if 
they  promised  not  to  cut  any  more 
for  export.  They  could  still  cut  small 
quantities  for  local  industries.  The 
money  was  to  be  administered  by 
myself  and  our  group  of  tribal  apos- 
tolate  workers  as  part  of  a "food  for 
work"  program.  We  would  buy 
them  rice,  as  needed,  if  they  would 
plant  food  crops  for  their  consump- 
tion. This  program  started  last 
December  and  worked  fairly  well. 
When  the  crops  were  in  and  grow- 
ing, they  got  permission  to  cut 
abaca.  This  time  we  saw  to  it  that  it 
was  sold  directly  to  the  dealer  in 
Cagayan  de  Oro  city.  They  were 
now  getting  more  than  double  what 
they  were  getting  before.  However, 
after  analyzing  the  situation  we  saw 
that  this  was  not  the  best  way  to 


- 
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This  meeting  is  being  held  in  one  of 
the  Manobo  homes.  Fr.  Charlie  is 
wearing  the  straw  hat. 


continue  for  the  following  reasons: 

- The  abaca  has  to  be  sheared  by 
hand.  This  is  very  time  consuming 
and  the  quality  is  not  as  good  as  it 
could  be. 

- The  lack  of  storage  facilities 
means  that  the  fiber  gets  wet  which 
again  lessens  the  quality. 

- The  abaca  is  very  far  from  the 
roads  and  difficult  to  transport. 

- The  Manobos  would  likely 
depend  on  the  abaca  and  not  grow 
enough  food. 

We  encouraged  them  to  grow 
more  corn  as  a cash  crop.  We 
advanced  them  some  money  from 
the  Tribal  Apostolate  Fund  for  pro- 
duction. This  did  not  work  out 
because  they  are  traditionally  not 
farmers.  Again,  the  transportation 
cost  was  too  high.  Also  the  price  of 
com  fluctuates  too  much.  We  lost 
money  on  this  program. 

We  are  now  asking  experts  to 
help  us  make  a feasibility  study  to 
find  out  if  the  planting  of  abaca  near 
the  Manobos'  living  centres  could 
help  the  situation.  The  market  for 
abaca  has  been  increasing  in  the 
past  few  years  and  the  price  is  going 
up.  If  they  plant  10  hectares  (25 
acres),  it  is  worth  getting  a machine 
to  shear  the  fibre.  For  about 
CDN$900,  they  can  buy  a simple 
machine,  then  they  can  get  the  top 
price  which  is  about  CDN$1.25  per 
kilogram  (2.2  pounds).  If  they  grew 
rice,  corn,  root  crops  and  vegetables 
for  food,  the  income  from  the  abaca 
could  be  used  for  their  other  needs. 
Abaca  is  very  simple  to  grow.  After 
planting,  it  matures  in  18  months. 
We  can  get  the  plants  from  what  is 
left  of  the  forest  nearby.  The  plant 
sends  up  shoots  from  its  roots  and 
after  maturity  can  be  harvested 
every  three  months. 


During  the  past  year,  the  Mano- 
bos in  this  area  have  been  organized 
and  their  organization  has  been 
officially  recognized  by  the  govern- 
ment. This  may  make  it  possible  for 
them  to  get  some  government  fund- 
ing in  the  future. 

In  1971,  a logging  company  took 
land  from  the  Manobos  for  their 
sawmill  site.  They  promised  to 
return  the  land  when  they  finished 
logging.  The  company  has  now  left 
the  area  after  denuding  the  moun- 
tains. Last  February,  a rich  man 
tried  to  claim  the  land.  Fie  had  it 
ploughed  and  was  going  to  plant. 
We  helped  the  Manobos  plan  a 
peaceful  invasion.  On  March  6,  they 
went  on  the  land  and  built  about 
100  little  huts.  After  a government 
investigation,  it  was  declared  that 
they  had  a right  to  the  land.  It  is 
about  35  acres  in  size.  They  want 
this  land  to  be  their  community 
centre.  They  have  dreams  of  build- 
ing a school,  a clinic,  a warehouse, 
etc.,  on  it.  They  would  also  like  us  to 
help  them  with  a demonstration 
farm.  Last  July  we  helped  them  start 
a consumer  and  marketing  coopera- 
tive. So  far  it's  doing  well. 

In  the  last  two  letters  that  I have 
written  to  you,  you  might  remem- 
ber that  I told  you  about  how  the 
Basic  Christian  communities  in  this 
parish,  backed  by  Scarboro  Father 
Pat  Kelly  and  myself,  managed  to 
stop  two  large  logging  companies 
from  cutting  in  the  area.  This  year, 
the  government  funded  the  refor- 
estation of  800  hectares.  This  has 
created  employment  and  has  started 
to  repair  the  greatly  damaged  water 
shed  in  the  area.  We  are  now  plan- 
ning to  have  a five  to  10  year  refor- 
estation project  approved. 

On  July  25,  a terrible  thing  hap- 


pened which  caused  a lot  of  suffer- 
ing to  both  the  tribal  peoples  and 
the  Christians,  and  slowed  down 
the  programs  for  both  groups.  A 
"Christian"  threw  a grenade  at  a 
group  of  dancing  and  singing 
Manobos.  Four  were  killed  and  22 
injured.  The  Manobos  retaliated  by 
ambushing  Christians.  These  were 
not  the  Manobos  that  are  part  of  the 
program  but  a group  that  we  have 
not  yet  been  able  to  reach.  But  our 
own  Manobo  leaders,  with  the  help 
of  the  governor,  were  able  to  get  the 
"mini  war"  stopped.  There  were  14 
people  killed  and  32  injured.  All  the 
victims  on  both  sides  were  good, 
innocent  people.  We  are  now  trying 
to  get  witnesses  to  testify  in  order  to 
bring  the  real  criminals  to  justice. 
(You  must  remember  that  only  20 
years  ago,  the  Manobo  people  lived 
in  a rain  forest  environment  with 
their  own  laws  and  moral  code. 
Now  the  forest  is  almost  all  gone 
and  it  is  very  difficult  for  them  to 
make  a 2,000  year  jump  in  only  20 
years.)  They  would  like  to  preserve 
their  culture  but  that  is  difficult  to 
do  after  the  destruction  of  their 
environment  and  so  much  outside 
influence. 

In  April,  1990,  Fr.  Pat  Kelly  left 
the  parish  for  a medical  check-up 
and  a much  needed  vacation  in 
Canada.  I ran  the  parish  and  contin- 
ued the  tribal  program  on  my  own. 
Scarboro  Father  Jim  McGuire 
arrived  back  from  Canada  in  mid- 
September  and  he  and  I work 
together  in  San  Fernando.  Fr.  Pat 
has  also  returned  to  the  Philippines 
and  is  now  pastor  of  a parish  in 
Bukidnon.  °° 
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Like  Little  Children 


By  Tom  Walsh 


Pancho  helps  to  take  care  of  his  sister  Virginia.  Toronto,  Canada. 


It  was  our  three-year-old  son  Pan- 
cho who  caused  me  to  reflect  on 
Jesus'  words:  "Unless  you  become 
like  little  children,  you  cannot  enter 
the  kingdom  of  heaven."  This  hap- 
pened a few  months  after  returning 
to  Canada  from  the  Republic  of 
Panama.  My  wife  Julia  and  I were 
concerned  as  to  how  we  were  going 
to  furnish  our  Montreal  apartment 
and  dress  our  four  little  children  for 
the  coming  winter.  This  concern 
was  quickly  dispelled  as  we  experi- 
enced firsthand  the  generosity  of 
Canadians.  Within  a fortnight,  rela- 
tives, friends  and  others  who 
responded  in  ecumenical  solidarity 
to  an  Anglican  priest's  call  for  furni- 
ture for  a returning  missionary  fam- 
ily, provided  us  with  everything  we 
needed. 

Among  the  items  received  was  a 
crucifix  bearing  a sorrowful  cast- 
iron  Christ,  common  to  our  class- 
rooms and  bedrooms  years  ago. 
Initially  I set  it  aside,  however  later 
it  became  a part  of  my  study  in  the 
new  apartment.  Not  long 


afterwards,  Pancho,  our  three-year- 
old,  contemplated  the  crucifix  while 
I worked  at  my  desk  and  then  with 
a serious  look  asked  me,  "Who 
killed  Jesus?"  I tried  my  best  to 
answer.  Then  Pancho  said  that 
although  Jesus  was  dead  on  the 
cross.  He  was  still  alive.  Thumping 
his  chest  with  his  small  fist,  he  said, 
"Jesus  is  alive  in  my  heart  and  there 
He  can't  be  killed!" 

That  made  me  wonder  if  Jesus' 
calling  us  to  a change  of  heart  to 
become  like  little  children  means 
then  to  be  like  Pancho  and  have 
Jesus  alive  in  our  hearts.  °° 

Scarboro  missioner  Tom  Walsh 
served  seven  years  in  Panama  as  direc- 
tor of  Scarboro' s Interamerican  Cooper- 
ative Institute.  He  and  his  wife  fidia 
returned  to  Canada  in  1988  with  their 
four  children  and  are  now  living  in 
Scarborough,  Ontario.  Tom  is  Coordi- 
nator of  Scarboro' s Department  of  Lay 
Association  and  Julia  is  a student  in  the 
Society's  Formation  Education  pro- 
gram. 


We  Are 
Family 

Jn  1990,  six  new  people  joined  our 
Society's  Formation  and  Education 
program  to  prepare  for  lay  mis- 
sion work  overseas. 

These  three  women  and  three  men 
are  spending  eight  months  living  in 
community  in  downtown  Toronto. 
They  are  studying  scripture,  theology 
and  adult  learning  and  teaching  tech- 
niques here  at  Scarboro's  central 
house,  and  they  also  work  with  the 
poor  and  marginalized  in  Toronto. 
After  this  preparation,  they  will  be 
assigned  to  our  overseas  missions. 

These  are  new  members  of  our 
family.  Would  you  help  us  to  prepare 
them  and  send  them  overseas?  In 
doing  so  you  will,  in  a very  real  way, 
be  part  of  our  worldwide  Scarboro 
family. 


Yes,  I’d  like  to  help  pay  for  the 
upkeep  and  training  of  Scarboro's  six 
new  students! 

Here  is  my  donation  of  $ 


Name 


Address 

City  Province 

Postal  Code 

Magazine  Reference  No. 

(upper  left  corner  of  mailing  label) 
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Videos  from 

Scarboro  Missions 


FACES  OF  SCARBORO  MISSIONS: 
AN  INTERVIEW  WITH  RON 
MACDONNELL 


Ron  MacDonnell  is  a Scarboro 
priest  working  in  the  Brazilian 
Amazon.  In  this  interview,  he  talks 
about  the  problems  faced  by 
Brazilians,  the  role  of  the  Church, 
and  his  own  growth  as  a priest. 
Study  guide  available. 


FORMAT:  VHS 

LENGTH:  26  minutes 

PRICE:  $20.00 


SPEAKING  OUT  ON  MISSION 

What  is  mission?  The  answers  are 
as  individual  as  each  missioner. 
Four  Scarboro  lay  people  and  five 
priests  share  their  reflections  on 
mission. 


FORMAT: 

LENGTH: 

PRICE: 


VHS 

26  minutes 

$20.00 


PADRE  PABLO:  FIGHTER  FOR 
JUSTICE 

In  Canada,  he's  known  as  Fr. 
Harvey  Steele,  but  in  Latin 
America,  where  he  helped  found 
the  cooperative  movement,  he's 
known  as  "Padre  Pablo."  This  film 
from  Canamedia  Productions  looks 
at  the  work  of  Harvey  Steele  and 
the  institution  he  founded  in 
Panama.  A shorter  version  of  this 
film  was  shown  on  CBC's  Man 
Alive. 


RESTLESS  MISSION  FLAME 

The  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission 
Society  was  founded  in  1918  by 
John  Mary  Fraser.  Restless  Mission 
Flame  follows  the  life  of  this  single- 
minded  and  determined  priest, 
from  his  roots  in  Toronto  to  his 
death  in  Japan,  after  61  years  of 
missionary  service. 

FORMAT:  VHS 

LENGTH:  50  minutes 

PRICE:  $20.00 


FORMAT: 

LENGTH: 

PRICE: 


VHS 

53  minutes 
$60.00 


ORDER  FORM 


I WOULD  LIKE  TO  ORDER, THE  FOLLOWING  PRODUCTIONS 


istless  Mission  Flame 

copy(ies)  @ $20  per  copy 

leaking  Out  On  Mission 

copy(ies)  @ $20  per  copy 

ices  of  Scarboro  Missions 

copy(ies)  @ $20  per  copy 

idre  Pablo:  Fighter  for  Justice 

copy(ies)  @ $60  per  copy 

ou  can  also  order 

p reman  ofOcoa 

copy(ies)  @ $16  per  copy 

[an  With  A Mission 

copy(ies)  @ $16  per  copy 

Total 

copy(ies) 

Name 


= $_ 


Address 

City 

Province 

Postal  Code 

Authorizing  Signature 

aclosed  is  my  cheque  or  money  order  for 

ayabie  to  the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society, 

>85  Kingston  Road,  Scarborough,  Ontario,  M1M  1M4 


Our  Kind 
of  People 


I 


WMMl 


The  poor,  the  disadvantaged, 
those  not  recognized  as  im- 
portant are  Scarboro's  kind  of 
people.  We  work  alongside  people 
who  have  been  pushed  to  the 
fringes  of  our  global  community 
and  who  struggle  for  life.  We  con- 
tinue to  provide  a Christian 
presence  in  predominantly  non- 
Christian  environments. 

We  invite  you  to  contact  us  if 
you  are  considering  a religious 
commitment  as  a priest  or  lay 
missioner  with  Scarboro  Missions. 
Join  us  in  our  work  of  proclaiming 
Christ's  good  news  of  justice, 
peace  and  hope. 


scarbao 

missions 


A Canadian  Catholic  missionary 
community  of  priests  and  lay  people. 


Yes,  I'm  interested  in  learning  more 
about  working  as  a missionary.  Please 
send  me  information  on: 


□ Priesthood 


□ Lay  missionary 


Name: 

Address: 

City: 

Province:  Code: 

Education: 

Age: 

Fr.  Hugh  MacDougall,  SFM 

Ms.  Louise  Malnachuk 
Formation  Department 
Scarboro  Missions,  2685  Kingston  Road 
Scarborough,  Ontario  M1M  1M4 
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In  Chapter  19  of  St.  Luke's 
Gospel  we  read  that  as  Jesus 
came  in  sight  of  the  city  of 
Jerusalem,  he  wept  and  said: 
"Jerusalem,  Jerusalem,  if  you 
only  knew  the  things  that  make  for 
your  peace."  Other  translations  read 
"the  conditions  of  your  peace"  or 
"the  way  of  your  peace." 

There  are  many  conditions  for 
peace  but  the  first  and  most  basic  is 
justice.  Our  present  Pope  John  Paul 
II  spoke  of  peace  being  like  a cathe- 
dral (I  believe  he  was  in  England's 
Coventry  Cathedral  at  the  time)  and 
the  building  blocks  of  the  cathedral 
being  justice.  Peace  is  a result  of 
justice  and  justice  is  the  result  of 
caring  and  sharing,  of  treating  oth- 
ers as  brothers  and  sisters,  of  a 
belief  in  the  dignity  and  worth  of 
each  individual,  of  service  to  others, 
of  forgiving  and  of  loving.  Put  sim- 
ply for  Christians,  it's  a result  of 
following  the  teachings  of  Christ. 


New  Light  for  the  Planet:  Common  Security 

Educational  resources  compiled  by  Project  Ploughshares,  a taskforce  on 
disarmament  and  development  sponsored  by  the  Canadian  Council  of  Churches 
and  supported  by  the  Canadian  Churches,  development  agencies  and  other  con- 
cerned groups  and  individuals. 


The  world  is  looking  at  security  in  a whole  new  way,  one  that 

replaces  military  confrontation  with  a new  more  realistic  security 
net  of  cooperative  agreements.  Military  systems  then  become 
only  one  small  aspect  of  a larger  security  system  that  includes 
economic,  environmental  and  human  rights  dimensions.  This  approach  is 
dealt  with  in  the  following  resources: 


Study  Manual  $ 5.50  Order  from: 

Leader's  Kit  $20.00  Project  Ploughshares 

Summary  Pamphlet /Poster  50<?  Conrad  Grebel  College 

Waterloo,  ON  N2L  3G6 
(519)  888-6541 


This  month  we  Christians  will 
celebrate  Holy  Week.  We  will  recall 
the  weeping  of  Christ  as  he  looked 
upon  Jerusalem  before  entering  the 
city  to  face  his  executioners  - his 
destiny  because  he  spoke  of  peace 
and  justice,  because  he  stood  up  for 
what  was  right. 

The  banner  (written  in  Spanish) 
above  the  altar  in  this  issue's  cover 
picture  reads:  "Holy  Week  - We  are 
the  Church,  followers  of  Christ, 
defenders  of  the  peace."  As  I write 
this  the  Middle  East  war  is  a week 
old.  I watched  in  dismay  as  the 
political  leaders  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada  debated  about  war,  not 
peace,  and  then  with  a prayer  to 
God,  chose  war,  proving  for  me  at 
least  that  they  did  not  understand 
the  teachings  of  Christ. 

Central  to  Christ's  teach- 
ing is  peace  and  we  often  refer  to 
him  as  the  Prince  of  Peace.  Jesus 
looking  on  would  say,  "If  you  only 
knew  the  conditions  of  peace." 

Scarboro’s  Justice  & Peace  Office 
has  been  meeting  with  Canadian 
Church  and  peace  groups  over 
Canada’s  role  in  the  United  States- 
led  coalition  against  Iraq.  The  Soci- 
ety’s General  Council,  in  a strong 
letter  to  the  Prime  Minister, 
expressed  opposition  to  the  offen- 
sive posture  assigned  to  the  Canadi- 
an Forces  in  the  region.  As  well,  the 
government  was  urged  to  call  for  a 
quick  end  to  the  war,  to  consider 
humanitarian  assistance  for  victims 
and  to  examine  carefully  the  politi- 
cal significance  of  the  conflict  and 
possible  future  peace  negotiations. 

In  Canadian  society  many  do  cry 
out  against  the  instances  of  violence 
and  now  especially  against  the  vio- 
lence of  war.  Many  are  beginning  to 
see  and  understand  the  roots  of 


violence  and  are  becoming  aware  of 
"the  things  that  make  for  peace,"  of 
"the  conditions  for  peace."  This  is  a 
sign  of  hope  and  we  are  mindful  of 
this  as  we  celebrate  the  Resurrec- 
tion. 

I end  with  the  words,  heard  over 
CBC  Radio's  "Metro  Morning"  pro- 
gram, of  a Canadian  listener  who 
telephoned  in  regarding  the  Gulf 
war: 

"The  billions  of  dollars  spent  on 
this  gigantic  war  machine  are  horri- 
fying. Just  stop  for  a moment  and 
think  of  all  the  people  that  money 
would  house,  feed  and  educate.  It 
was  H.G.  Wells  that  said,  'times 
change,  details  change,  technology 
changes,  but  human  nature  tragical- 
ly remains  the  same.'  Now  the  old, 
well-known  and  terrible  story  has 
begun  again.  The  media  has  begun 
to  stir  up  man  to  hatred  and 
manslaughter  in  the  name  of  patrio- 
tism. Manufacturers,  merchants  and 
contractors  of  military  supplies, 
making  millions  of  dollars,  joyously 
go  about  their  business.  Millions  of 
good  natured  people  torn  away 
from  peaceful  labour,  from  their 
families,  take  up  weapons  of  mur- 
der. They  will  be  killed  by  the  thou- 
sands or  kill  other  thousands  them- 
selves; people  they've  never  seen 
before  and  with  whom  they  really 
have  no  quarrel.  There  has  to  be  a 
new  world  order.  Please  God,  we 
cannot  allow  this  brutalization. 
Again  we  are  witnessing  the  waning 
of  love  in  the  world;  the  civilization 
of  humanity  delayed  by  decades 
perhaps  centuries.  How  much  time 
is  left  we  of  course  do  not  know,  but 
I do  believe  that  when  the  last  bell 
tolls,  it  will  toll  for  us  all."  <*> 


Special 

Appeal 

In  this  issue  we 
enclose  our  Lenten 
Appeal  envelope. 
Despite  your 
generosity  in  1990,  we 
ended  our  financial  year 
with  a deficit.  There  are 
two  reasons  for  this.  First 
is  the  ever-increasing 
costs  in  almost  every  area 
of  our  work,  from  medi- 
cal to  travel  expenses  to 
paying  our  workers  a liv- 
ing wage.  Secondly  we 
did  not  receive  the  usual 
amount  in  bequests  and 
wills  which  we  had  come 
to  depend  upon. 

With  this  Lenten 
Appeal  envelope  we  once 
again  rely  on  your  gen- 
erosity and  thank  you  for 
your  continuing  support. 
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Sollicitudo  Rei  Socialise 


By  Fr.  Michael  Ryan 


mmmam 


Missioners,  like  Bishop  George 
Marskell,  S.F.M.,  (sitting  at  table)  work 
in  solidarity  with  those  attempting  to 
understand  the  message  of  the  Gospel 
for  their  lives.  Assembly  of  the  People, 
July,  1990,  Itacoatiara,  Brazil. 


hen  the  most 
recent  social 
encyclical,  Sollic- 
itudo Rei  Socialis, 
appeared  in 
1988,  someone 
remarked  that  it 
must  be  a document  well  worth 
reading  because  all  the  right  critics 
had  spoken  out  against  it.  In  fact, 
almost  as  soon  as  this  encyclical  was 
published,  William  Safire,  a right 
wing  columnist  for  The  New  York 
Times,  and  William  Buckley  and 
Michael  Novak,  two  of  the  more 
articulate  spokespersons  for  Ameri- 
can Catholic  conservatives. 


expressed  open  disagreement  with 
parts  of  it. 

The  observation  that  such  oppo- 
sition was  a good  sign  turns  out  to 
be  quite  accurate  because  this 
encyclical  comes  as  a great  source  of 
consolation  to  those  Catholics,  and 
others,  who  were  afraid  that  "the 
new  right"  was  causing  the  Church 
to  draw  back  from  positions  it  had 
taken  at  the  Second  Vatican  Council, 
or  even  from  its  commitment  to  a 
century  of  Social  Teaching.  This 
document  makes  it  abundantly  clear 
that  this  is  not  the  case. 

This  encyclical,  the  pope's  sev- 
enth, was  released  on  February  20, 
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David  Eiisenck 


\ Call  to  Solidarity 


1988,  but  it  is  backdated  to  Decem- 
ber 30, 1987,  so  that  it  can  serve  as  a 
document  marking  the  20th 
anniversary  of  Pope  Paul  Vi's  letter 
Populorum  Progressio,  the  great 
prophetic  encyclical  on  the  rich 
nations  and  the  poor  nations  that 
was  published  in  Holy  Week  of 
1967. 

Sollicitudo,  we  said,  is  a message 
of  reassurance.  Such  reassurance 
was  needed  because  there  has  been 
a growing  number  of  Christians  in 
recent  years  who  felt  that  the 
Church  was  drifting  into  "secular 
humanism."  They  resented  the 
many  Church  pronouncements  on 
social  issues.  They  thought  that  the 
Church  needed  to  adopt  more  of  an 
attitude  of  withdrawal  from  the 
world  in  order  to  bear  witness  to  the 
next  world.  They  were  convinced 
that  it  needed  to  assume  more  a 
stance  of  confrontation  with  our 
world,  attacking  it  from  without 
rather  than  seeking  to  penetrate  it 
from  within.  Possibly  the  most  intel- 
ligent presentation  of  this  position 
came  from  the  distinguished  Cam- 
bridge University  historian,  Edward 
Norman,  in  his  1978  BBC  Reith  Lec- 
tures, where  he  accused  the  Church 
of  having  "politicized"  the  Gospel. 

This  encyclical  shows  us  a pope 
who  totally  rejects  such  sentiments. 
He  states  unequivocally  that  those 
who  oppose  the  Church's  involve- 
ment in  social  issues  have  a "super- 
ficial" (his  word!)  understanding  of 
the  Church.  In  dealing  with  these 
human  issues  and  in  working  with 
others  in  the  world  to  improve  the 
human  condition,  the  Church,  says 
the  pope,  is  carrying  out  "the  man- 
date received  from  the  Lord"  (No. 

8).  What  this  encyclical  does  very 
clearly,  is  to  reaffirm  without  ques- 


tion the  position  taken  by  the 
Catholic  Church  at  the  Second  Vati- 
can Council  when  it  said,  in  The 
Constitution  on  the  Church  in  the 
Modern  World,  that  "the  joys  and  the 
hopes,  the  griefs  and  the  anxieties  of 
the  people  of  this  age,  especially 

"The  joys  and 

HOPES,  GRIEFS  AND 
ANXIETIES  OF  THE 
PEOPLE  OF  THIS  AGE, 
ESPECIALLY  THE  POOR 
AND  AFFLICTED,  ARE 
THE  JOYS  AND  HOPES, 
GRIEFS  AND  ANXIETIES 
OF  THE  FOLLOWERS 

of  Christ." 

The  Constitution  on  the 
Church  in  the  Modern  World, 
Vatican  II. 

those  who  are  poor  or  in  any  way 
afflicted,  are  the  joys  and  the  hopes, 
the  griefs  and  the  anxieties  of  the 
followers  of  Christ."  In  fact,  in  this 
new  document  the  pope  goes  so  far 
as  to  say  (No.  31)  that  the  Church's 
vocation  of  service  to  the  world 
implies  that  it  should  be  ready  even 
to  sell  costly  furnishings  intended 
for  divine  worship,  in  order  to  feed 
the  hungry! 

What,  though,  is  the  principal 
message  of  this  new  encyclical. 

Well,  if  we  are  looking  for  a name  to 


give  this  document,  then  it  is  with- 
out question  the  solidarity  encyclical. 
The  pope  calls  on  all  people  to 
develop  a keen  sense  (he  even  calls 
it  a virtue)  of  solidarity.  That  call,  as 
the  Jesuit  scholar  Aloysius  Fonseca 
has  shown,  is  especially  timely 
today  in  light  of  the  more  recent 
signs  of  interdependency  that  have 
appeared  in  our  world. 

This  is  a particularly  prophetic 
message  because  what  many  writers 
have  tended  to  stress  in  recent 
decades  is  not  the  interdependency 
of  our  world,  but  rather  the  depen- 
dency of  the  poor  nations  on  the  rich 
nations.  This  too  is  an  important 
fact,  of  course,  and  we  should  exam- 
ine it  first. 

Two  examples  can  serve  to  illus- 
trate the  phenomenon  of  third 
world  dependency. 

First,  in  July  1990  The  New  York 
Times  Magazine  ran  a feature  article 
on  the  maquiladoras,  the  factories 
clustered  along  Mexico's  border 
with  the  southern  United  States.  A 
picture  accompanying  the  article 
told  the  whole  story:  it  showed  a 
large  modern  factory  that  assembles 
automatic  garage  door  openers  for  a 
major  American  department  store 
chain  and,  clustered  around  that 
factory,  the  packing-crate  huts  of 
the  workers  who  earn  about  one 
dollar  an  hour,  barely  enough  to 
support  their  families  at  subsistence 
level.  It  is  a clear  example  of  the 
poor  subsidizing  the  lifestyle  of  the 
rich.  It  demonstrates  an  internation- 
al division  of  labour  in  which  the 
economies  of  the  periphery,  those  of 
the  poor  nations,  produce  for  the 
economies  at  the  centre,  those  of  the 
rich  nations,  and  so  are  dependent 
on  them. 

Take  a second  example.  The  food 
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study  specialist,  Susan  George, 
writes  of  corporations  that  use  the 
agricultural  resources  of  poor  coun- 
tries, for  example  in  Africa,  to  pro- 
duce pet  food  for  the  65  million 
American  cats  and  dogs  rather  than 
to  produce  staple  foods  for  the  local 
people,  because  the  dogs  and  cats 
can  "afford"  to  pay  whereas  the 
local  people  cannot. 

The  dependency  of  poor  coun- 
tries on  rich  ones  takes  many  forms: 
dependency  on  transnational  corpo- 
rations that  enjoy  the  kind  of  power 
and  mobility  that  enables  them  to 
blackmail  poor  countries  into  doing 
their  bidding  or  else  lose  their 
investment;  dependency  on  interna- 
tional lending  agencies,  like  the  IMF 
(International  Monetary  Fund)  that 
can  dictate  a country's  social  and 
economic  policies  as  a condition  of 
getting  much-needed  loans;  depen- 
dency on  foreign  processors  because 
tariff  barriers  effectively  prevent 
many  poor  countries  from  process- 
ing their  own  raw  materials  before 
exporting  them. 

Dependency  is  so  obvious  a fact 
of  life  in  today's  world  that  it  has 
given  rise,  during  the  past  25  years, 
to  what  is  called  "dependency  theo- 
ry." The  lives  of  people  in  the  poor 
nations  are  seen  as  having  been 
reduced  to  a dependence  on  the 
wants  and  whims  of  people  in  the 
rich  nations.  Dependency  theory, 
with  its  clear  focus  on  the  exploita- 
tion of  the  poor  by  the  rich,  easily 
lends  itself  to  a class  conflict  view  of 
history.  Not  surprisingly,  neo-Marx- 
ist social  analysis  has  often  been 
associated  with  it.  Perhaps  as  a 
consequence  of  this,  dependency 
theory  has  tended  at  times  to 
acquire  the  status  of  a rigid  dogma 
and  may  have  prevented  some  peo- 


"...John  Paul  II  states  that 

THOSE  WHO  OPPOSE  THE 

Church's  involvement  in 

SOCIAL  ISSUES  HAVE  A 

'superficial' (his  word!) 

UNDERSTANDING  OF  THE 

Church." 


pie  from  paying  sufficient  attention 
to  the  important  reality  of  interde- 
pendency among  nations. 

There  is,  of  course,  a great  deal  of 
truth  in  dependency  theory,  and 
also  in  the  response  to  it  that  many 
have  recommended:  the  develop- 
ment of  self-reliant  economies. 

These  are  economies  in  which  coun- 
tries concentrate  their  greatest  effort 
on  producing  essential  goods  for 
their  own  people,  using  locally 
available  resources,  and  treating 
international  trade  as  only  an  exten- 
sion of  such  production  rather  than 
as  the  principal  object  of  it.  The  call 
for  self-reliant  economies  is  one 
with  which  we  ought  to  be  very 
much  in  sympathy.  On  his  1989  trip 
to  Madagascar,  the  pope  called  on 
people  there  to  work  for  "self-suffi- 
ciency" in  that  poor  nation. 

At  the  same  time,  the  major  point 
made  by  Pope  John  Paul  in  Sollicitu- 
do  Rei  Socialis  is  that  while  the 
dependency  of  the  poor  nations  on 
the  rich  nations  is  a fact,  and  while 
measures  to  deal  with  that  fact  are 
important,  it  is  above  all  the  case 
that  there  is  a great  deal  of  interde- 
pendency between  them. 

This  interdependence  manifests 
itself  in  many  ways.  Think  of  the 
impact  that  the  quadrupling  of  oil 
prices  in  1973  had  on  the  economies 
of  both  rich  and  poor  countries. 


There  is  also  the  new  industrial 
capacity  of  many  poorer  countries, 
with  the  potential  this  involves  for 
the  export  of  manufactured  goods, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  growing 
dependency  of  richer  countries  on 
the  raw  materials  and  potential 
markets  of  the  poor  countries. 
Increasingly,  rich  and  poor  coun- 
tries need  one  another.  Perhaps  this 
interdependence  is  most  clearly 
illustrated  by  the  huge  burden  of 
third  world  debt.  As  has  been  well 
said:  "If  you  owe  me  $100  and  can't 
pay  it,  that  is  your  problem,  but  if 
you  owe  me  a billion  dollars  and 
can't  pay  it,  then  that  is  also  my 
problem." 

In  calling  our  attention  to  the 
growing  interdependence  in  our 
world,  the  pope  is  in  tune  with  the 
observations  made  in  the  Reports  of 
the  Secretary-General  of  UNCTAD 
VI  (the  United  Nations  Conference 
on  Trade  and  Development)  in  1983 
and  UNCTAD  VII  in  1987  (as  Fonse- 
ca also  observes). 

This  interdependence  in  today's 
world  has  three  important  conse- 
quences and  the  pope  deals  with 
them  at  some  length.  In  fact  those 
consequences  are  the  heart  of  this 
encyclical's  message.  They  might  be 
summarized  as  follows:  first,  we're 
all  in  the  same  boat;  second,  we  all 
have  the  same  enemy;  and  third,  we 
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all  depend  on  the  same  resource. 

We’re  All  In  The  Same  Boat 

nterdependence  constitutes  a 
strong  piece  of  secular  evidence  to 
support  the  moral  assertion  that  we 
really  are  one  family  in  this  world. 
Solidarity  is  needed  because  we  truly 
are  in  one  world  together.  Whatever 
its  divisions,  our  world  really  does 
have  a fundamental  unity.  We  really 
are  sisters  and  brothers.  Hence  it  is 
both  foolish  and  profoundly 
immoral  to  submerge  ourselves  in 
our  North  American  consumer  soci- 
ety and  ignore  what  is  happening  in 
the  rest  of  the  world.  It  is  like  the 
person  who  locks  him  /herself  in  the 
house  and  ignores  those  who  are 
fighting  the  fire  next  door.  That  fire 
may  soon  spread  to  the  person's 
house. 

For  example,  when  we  look  at 
the  poverty  of  a country  like  Mexico 
with  a population  four  times  the 
size  of  ours,  a population  that  could 
well  reach  a level  of  social  and  polit- 
ical awareness  that  would  result  in 
serious  upheaval,  or  when  we 
reflect  that  the  population  of  a poor 
country  like  India  increases  by  the 
amount  of  our  population  in  Cana- 
da every  two  years,  how  can  we 
ignore  what  is  going  on  in  the  rest 
of  the  world?  Again,  when  we  look 
at  squatters'  communities  in  much 
of  the  third  world  and  see  all  those 
beautiful  children  who  will  never 
receive  a decent  education  or  proper 
health  care  or  a decent  job,  how  can 
we  fail  to  recognize  them  as  our 
brothers  and  sisters?  Here  is  a gen- 
uine life  issue  that  should  call  forth 
our  moral  indignation  just  as  much 
as  any  social  issue  here  in  Canada. 
So  Christians  have  a serious  call,  the 
pope  says,  to  develop  the  virtue  of 


solidarity.  That  virtue  should 
incline  us  to  know  the  facts  about 
our  world,  to  influence  our  coun- 
try's policies  toward  the  third  world 
and  to  be  involved  personally  in 
whatever  ways  we  can.  "These 
observations  should  make  us  reflect 
on  the  ethical  character  of  the  interde- 
pendence of  peoples."  ( Sollicitudo 
Rei  Socialis,  No.  19.) 

We  All  Have  The  Same  Enemy 

t is  a major  consequence  of  the 

interdependence  of  our  world  that 
genuine  human  development  any- 
where in  the  world  is  going  to 
depend  on  a similar  change  of  atti- 
tudes in  everyone.  Human  develop- 
ment, in  other  words,  is  a moral 
issue  because  it  depends  not  just  on 
the  change  of  social  structures  but 


also  on  a change  of  attitudes  in 
human  beings  everywhere. 

Thus  the  pope  appeals  to  the  fact 
of  interdependency  in  our  world  in 
order  to  explain  why  the  worst 
social  problems  of  poor  countries 
crop  up  in  rich  countries  as  well. 
They  crop  up  in  both  kinds  of  coun- 
try, he  says,  for  the  very  same  rea- 
sons. Rich  and  poor  countries  both 
have  housing  problems  because 
both  tend  to  favour  a disordered 
form  of  urbanization.  Rich  and  poor 
countries  both  have  to  contend  with 
grave  unemployment  because  both 
regard  and  therefore  organize  work 
in  the  same  perverse  way.  Both  rich 
and  poor  countries  have  huge  debt 
problems  because  they  use  high 
interest  rates  to  turn  what  should  be 
the  social  benefit  of  lending  into  a 
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Graphic  by  Claudius  Ceccon,  Popular  Image  Creation  Centre,  Rio  de  Janiero,  Brazil. 


I W I T N ESS 


Mark  Hathaway  - Lay  Missioner 

Several  years  after 
arriving  in  Chiclayo, 
Peru,  I began  meeting 
with  a group  of  people 
from  the  area  who 
sensed  the  need  for  sys- 
tematic work  in  social  promotion  and 
popular  education  in  the  marginalized 
sectors  of  the  city  and  surrounding 
countryside.  We  felt  a broad-based 
organization  was  needed  rather  than  a 
group  of  professionals,  so  CEP  AS  was 
formed  (The  Coordination  of  Popular 
Education  and  Social  Justice). 

CEP  AS  tries  to  get  grassroots  organi- 
zations to  learn  from  each  other's  expe- 
rience through  leadership  workshops 
and  to  work  together  in  projects  of 
collective  social  action. 

All  education,  in  one  way  or  another 
is  political:  reinforcing  the  existing 
social  structure — which  is  certainly 
unjust  in  Latin  America — or  facilitating 
the  process  of  integral  liberation.  Popu- 
lar education  tries  to  empower  people 
to  think,  analyze  and  work  together. 

The  poor  in  general,  certainly  in 
Peru,  have  suffered  many  years  of 
oppression.  Their  voices  have  never 
been  important;  they've  been  condi- 
tioned to  remain  silent.  It's  very  hard 
for  them  to  speak  in  front  of  a group 
and  say  what  they  think.  Popular  edu- 
cation uses  games,  artistic  expression 
and  small  groups  to  help  people  partic- 
ipate more  fully. 

Together  the  group  looks  at  the 
experience  of  their  daily  lives  to  gain  a 
clearer  understanding  of  how  society 
works;  why  there  is  poverty;  why  there 
is  oppression;  why  they  are  in  the  situ- 
ation in  which  they  find  themselves. 
Then  we  try  to  formulate  some  concrete 
actions  for  social  change. 

It's  an  ongoing  process,  re-evaluat- 
ing what's  been  done  and  learning 
from  that  experience.  It's  much  more 
difficult  than  simply  reading  a book. 
While  it  can  be  frustrating  at  times,  it's 
also  very  enriching.  For  me,  there  is 
nothing  more  satisfying  than  seeing 
people  become  fully  alive  through  such 
a process. 

Mark  Hathaway  worked  as  a Scarboro 
lay  missioner  in  Peru  from  1982  to  1990 
and  is  presently  on  Sabbatical.  He  is  one  of 
the  founding  members  of  CEP  AS. 


force  that  works  against  social 
development. 

Rich  and  poor  countries  have 
similar  social  problems  then 
because  they  face  the  same  kinds  of 
causes.  When  we  speak  of  "causes," 
we  need  to  remind  ourselves  that 
"development"  is  not  just  an  eco- 
nomic category  but  is  also  a moral 
one.  Here  we  confront  another  of 
the  weaknesses  in  dependency  theo- 
ry. It  is  true  that  we  need  to  bring 
about  some  profound  structural 
reforms  in  our  world  and  the  pope 
speaks  boldly  about  them.  Yet, 
much  as  we  need  to  reduce  and 
eliminate  certain  forms  of  structural 
dependency,  this  will  not  by  itself 
produce  "the  new  man  and  the  new 
woman."  Development  is  a pro- 
foundly moral  category  and  it  calls 
for  the  overcoming  in  ourselves  of 
two  attitudes:  the  all-consuming 
desire  for  profit  and  the  thirst  for 
power.  It  is  these  two  attitudes  that 
work  against  true  human  develop- 
ment everywhere,  in  the  rich  world 
as  in  the  poor  world.  In  the  poor 
world,  for  example,  "the  desire  for 
profit"  has  led  rich  Mexicans  to  take 
out  of  their  country  almost  as  much 
money  as  Mexico  has  had  to  acquire 
in  the  form  of  foreign  debt. 

Whether  in  poor  countries  or  in 
rich  ones,  it  is  that  love  of  money 
and  that  thirst  for  power  that  work 
against  genuine  human  develop- 
ment. And,  very  important,  the 
pope  points  out  that  these  attitudes 
tend  to  become  institutionalized  in 
social  practices,  in  what  we  have 
learned  to  call  "social  sin."  In  Mexi- 
co I met  a very  prophetic  priest  who 
put  it  very  simply.  He  said:  "You 
have  to  love  the  poor  more  than  you 
love  money  or  power."  This  com- 
ment surely  speaks  to  all  of  us  in 
some  way. 


"Christians  have  a 

SERIOUS  CALL,  THE  POPE 
SAYS,  TO  DEVELOP  THE 
VIRTUE  OF  SOLIDARITY  (SO 
AS)  TO  KNOW  THE  FACTS 
ABOUT  OUR  WORLD,  TO 
INFLUENCE  OUR 
COUNTRY'S  POLICIES 
TOWARD  THE  THIRD 
WORLD  AND  TO  BE 
INVOLVED  PERSONALLY  IN 
WHATEVER  WAYS  WE  CAN." 

We  All  Depend  On  The  Same 
Resource 

The  third  consequence  of  the  inter- 
dependence of  our  world  is  that 
we  cannot  save  our  common  envi- 
ronment— something  on  which  all 
of  us  depend  for  life  itself — without 
the  help  of  one  another.  The  facts  of 
global  warming,  acid  rain,  desertifi- 
cation, dangerous  chemical  emis- 
sions and  toxic  waste  are  well- 
known.  The  1987  United  Nations 
Bruntland  Report  suggests  that  we 
should  be  at  least  as  concerned  right 
now  about  environmental  security 
as  we  are  about  military  security. 

The  pope  appeals  to  our  sense  of 
"solidarity"  to  get  us  working  seri- 
ously together  on  the  environment 
issue.  The  1971  social  documents, 
Octogesima  Adveniens  and  Justice  in 
the  World,  had  both  devoted  sections 
to  the  environmental  question,  but 
the  pope  deals  with  the  issue  at 
greater  length  and  in  more  depth  in 
this  encyclical. 

Some  popular  writers  have 
attempted  to  root  our  present  envi- 
ronmental problems  in  the  Church's 
own  preaching  of  the  command  in 
Genesis  to  "subdue  the  earth."  In 
actual  fact  our  problems  stem  rather 
from  the  sinful  misinterpretation  of 
that  command  than  from  the  com- 
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mand  itself.  In  this  sense,  our  mod- 
em problems  can  be  traced  much 
more  accurately  to  the  social  accep- 
tance, in  the  14th  and  15th  centuries, 
of  a picture  of  the  human  as  a "will" 
that  stands  over  the  world.  Several 
thinkers  of  our  own  day  have 
shown  this  convincingly. 

What  the  pope  brings  out  in  this 
encyclical  is  really  meant  to  be  a 
continuation  of  ideas  he  first  enun- 
ciated in  his  1981  letter  on  human 
work,  Laborem  Exercens.  It  is  the  fact 
that  human  work  is  not  just  animal 
activity,  but  is  rather  a sharing  in 
God's  activity,  made  possible  by  the 
fact  that  humans  are  "the  image  of 
God."  Humans  are  called  therefore 
to  be  "stewards"  of  God's  creation, 
"managing"  that  creation  in  God's 
name.  The  world,  says  the  pope,  is  a 


cosmos,  which  means  an  ordered 
whole,  and  it  is  the  role  of  human 
work  to  respect  and  extend  this 
"order."  We  can  think  of  the  exam- 
ple of  good  medicine  which  helps 
nature  to  accomplish  what  it  would 
do  if  it  could. 

In  the  first  of  the  social  encycli- 
cals, Rerum  Novarum,  Pope  Leo  XIII 
rejected  paternalism.  People,  he 
said,  should  not  be  treated  as 
dependents.  They  should  have  the 
chance  to  stand  on  their  own  feet. 
Sollicitudo  Rei  Socialis,  this  most 
recent  social  document,  goes  one 
step  further.  It  insists  that  we  must 
recognize  the  truth  that  we  are 
interdependent.  While  according 
one  another  the  dignity  of  standing 
on  one's  own,  we  need  also  to 
acknowledge  the  ways  in  which  we 


need  one  another  and  must  support 
one  another  as  individuals  and  as 
nations.  To  do  this  is  to  practice  the 
virtue  of  solidarity. 

Fr.  Ryan  is  a professor  of  Philoso- 
phy and  Theology  at  St.  Peter's  Semi- 
nary in  London,  Ontario,  and  author  of 
Solidarity:  Christian  Social  Teaching 
and  Canadian  Society  (1986).  Last 
month  Scarboro  Missions  featu red  his 
article  on  another  of  the  Social  Teach- 
ings of  the  Church,  Rerum 
Novarum.  °° 


Scarboro  Missioner  Honoured 


Last  October  28,  the  Church  of 
St.  Vincent  and  the 
Grenadines  celebrated  a 
mass  of  thanksgiving  to  God  for 
the  28  years  of  service  given  to  the 
diocese  by  Scarboro's  Fr.  Roland 
(Rollie)  Roberts.  Fr.  Roberts  was 
awarded  with  the  honor.  Pro  Eccle- 
sia  et  Pontifice  (For  Church  and 
Pope)  with  the  blessings  of  Pope 
John  Paul  II.  Recently-consecrated 
and  appointed  Bishop  Robert 
Rivas,  O.P.,  and  the  Bishop  of  Bar- 
bados, Anthony  Dixon,  were  pre- 
sent with  priests,  religious  and 
laity  to  honour  Fr.  Roberts  and 
celebrate  with  him  on  this  very 
special  occasion. 

Fr.  Roberts  arrived  in  St.  Vin- 


cent in  1962  at  the  ripe  age  of  57. 
This  new  ministry  within  a new 
culture  was  his  first  overseas  mis- 
sion appointment.  For  almost  30 
years  he  had  worked  in  Canada  for 
Scarboro  and  for  the  Canadian 
Church. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  in  St.  Vin- 
cent he  started  St.  Benedict's  Day 
Nursery  in  Georgetown  and  five 
years  later  followed  St.  Benedict's 
Infant  Hospital.  In  1983  he  estab- 
lished a trust  fund  for  these  insti- 
tutions in  order  that  they  may 
continue  to  care  for  the  children  of 
this  tiny  island  country.  He  was 
pastor  of  the  parish  of  St.  Benedict 
for  19  years. 

All  of  the  Scarboro  family  unites 


Fr.  Roland  Roberts,  S.F.M.. 

with  the  people  of  the  diocese  of 
St.  Vincent  and  the  Grenadines  in 
offering  our  congratulations,  best 
wishes  and  prayers  to  Fr.  Roberts, 
or  more  affectionately  "Rollie"  as 
he  is  called  by  those  who  know 
and  work  with  him. 
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THE  WORD 


God  Raised  Him  To  Life 

By  Fr.  Justin  Maclnnis,  S.F.M. 


esus  announced  a total 
liberation  from  all  the 
alienations  that  afflict 
and  torment  human 
existence:  pain,  hatred, 
sin,  and  finally  death 
as  well.  His  presence 
made  real  such  a fun- 
damental revolution  in 
the  world  and  he 
called  it,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  time,  "the 
Kingdom  of  God." 
However,  contrary  to  what  one 
would  expect,  he  uttered  these 
words  of  protest  on  the  cross:  "My 
God,  my  God,  why  have  you  desert- 
ed me?"  (Mark  15:34).  His  death  not 
only  seemed  to  have  buried  all 
hopes  for  liberation,  but  also  shat- 
tered the  fragile  faith  of  the  first 
disciples,  as  indicated  by  the  flight 
of  the  apostles  (Mark  14:50),  the 
despondent  youths  on  the  road  to 
Emmaus  (Luke  24:21),  and  fear  of 
the  Jews  (John  20:19).  Would  death 
be  the  end  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  and 
all  human  beings?  Would  death  be 
followed  by  God's  silence? 

A few  days  after  Jesus'  death, 
something  unheard  of  in  human 
history  occurred:  God  raised  him  up 
(Acts  2:23;  3:15;  4:10;  10:39-40)  and 
revealed  him  to  his  intimate  disci- 
ples; not  as  one  who  was  resuscitat- 
ed, such  as  Lazarus,  Jairus'  daugh- 
ter or  the  youth  from  Naim.  What 
occurred  was  a radical  transforma- 
tion of  the  earthly  reality  of  Jesus, 
i.e.  the  Resurrection.  A door  was 
opened  for  us  to  a future  full  of 
meaning  and  an  ineradicable  hope 
penetrated  the  human  heart. 

The  resurrection  is  not  an  ordi- 
nary historical  event  capable  of 
being  grasped  by  historians.  It  is  a 
fact  grasped  only  by  faith.  No  one 


saw  the  resur- 
rection. 

What  we 
possess  are 
the  appari- 
tions and 
an  empty 
sepulcher.  On 
the  basis  of  these 
experiences  the  apos- 
tles, overflowing  with 
joy,  came  to  the  following 
interpretation  that  touched 
upon  the  reality  of  the  new 
life  of  Jesus:  "The  Lord  has 
risen  and  has  appeared  to 
Simon"  (Luke  24:34). 

Notice  that  the  empty 
sepulcher  is  not  adduced  as 
evidence  of  the  resurrection 
by  any  evangelist.  Instead  of  arous- 
ing faith,  it  gave  rise  to  fear,  dismay 
and  panic,  so  much  so  that  "the 
women  fled  from  the  sepulcher" 
(Matthew  28:8;  Mark  16:8;  Luke 
24:4).  Mary  Magdalene  supposed  it 
was  a "stealing  of  the  body  of  the 
Lord"  (John  20:2,13,15).  The  empty 
sepulcher,  taken  by  itself,  did  not 
give  rise  to  faith  in  the  resurrection. 
It  is  only  with  the  apparitions  that  it 
can  be  interpreted  as  a sign  of  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus.  The  women 
who  saw  the  empty  sepulcher  knew 
of  Jesus'  apparitions  to  the  apostles 
in  Galilee.  They  immediately  dis- 
cerned: the  sepulcher  is  empty,  not 
because  someone  stole  Jesus'  body, 
but  because  he  has  risen.  This  inter- 
pretation of  the  women  is  held  to  be 
a revelation  of  God.  It  is  expressed 
in  the  common  language  of  the  time 
as  being  a message  from  an  angel 
(i.e.  God). 

The  apparitions  are  described  as 
a real,  physical  presence  of  Jesus. 

He  eats  and  walks  with  his  friends, 


allows  himself  to 
be  touched,  listens 
to  and  converses 
with  them.  His 
presence  is  so  real 
that  he  can  be  con- 
fused with  a gar- 
dener, a traveller 
and  a fisherman. 

As  well  there  are 
strange  phenome- 
na: he  appears  and 
disappears,  he 
walks  through 
walls. 

The  resurrection 
is  not  a projection 
of  some  enthusias- 
tic followers  of 
Jesus.  Faith  in  the 
resurrection  is  the  result  of  the 
impact  on  the  apostles  of  the  appari- 
tions of  the  living  Lord.  They  were 
astounded  and  overwhelmed  by 
this  impact  which  was  beyond  their 
abilities  to  represent.  But  without  it 
they  would  never  have  come  to 
preach  the  crucified  Jesus  as  Lord, 
there  would  never  have  been  a 
Church,  worship,  nor  glory  given  to 
the  name  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  nor, 
above  all,  the  martyrdom  of  so 
many  witnesses  to  this  truth  in  the 
early  Church. 

A scandal  to  many,  to  believe  in 
the  resurrection  is  to  affirm  that 
God  can  realize  His  Kingdom  in  the 
human  person  and  can  transform 
human  life.  It  is  to  believe  and  hope 
in  a total  realization  of  the  possibili- 
ties of  this  present  world.  And  so  it 
was  that  the  early  Church,  regard- 
ing the  resurrection  of  Jesus, 
announced  its  meaning  for  us  as 
hope  of  a future  life,  as  a total  liber- 
ation from  our  fundamental 
schizophrenia  that  we  call  sin  (1 
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Corinthians  15:3,17;  Roman  4:25; 
Luke  24:37;  Acts  10:43). 

The  resurrection  brought  about  a 
complete  reversal  in  the  apostles. 
They  acquired  a new  horizon  and 
new  eyes.  They  return  to  a belief  in 
him,  not  as  a messiah  who  is  a 
nationalist  liberator  (as  apparent  in 
the  request  of  the  sons  of  Zebedee) 
but  as  the  Son  of  Man  of  Daniel  7, 
"elevated"  and  "made  to  sit  at  the 
right  hand  of  God"  and  "enthroned 
as  the  Son  of  God  in  power" 
(Romans  1:4;  Acts  13:33;  Matthew 
28:18).  Now  with  fearless  courage 
they  profess  their  faith  before  the 
Jews:  "You  took  him  and  had  him 
crucified  by  men  outside  the 
Law.. .You  killed  him,  but  God 
raised  him  to  life"  (Acts  2:23f;  3:15; 
4:10;  5:30;  10:39f).  "It  was  the  stone 
rejected  by  the  builders  that  became 
the  keystone"  (Mark  12:10).  Hatred, 
legalism  and  virulent  malice, 
though  disguised  in  the  name  of  the 
holy  Law  and  the  current  political 
regime,  had  dragged  him  to  the 
cross. 

The  account  in  Luke  of  the  youths 
from  Emmaus  reveal  how  the  early 
community  consulted  the  scriptures 
and  reflected  in  the  light  of  the  res- 
urrection in  order  to  discern  the 
whole  mystery.  His  death  and  resur- 
rection become  comprehensible  if 
inserted  into  the  plan  of  God.  The 
early  community  sought  to  deci- 
pher: what  could  be  the  hidden 
meaning  of  the  violent  death  of  a 
just  person?  And  they  remembered 
that  Jesus  had  said:  "I  am  among 
you  as  one  who  serves"  (Luke 
22:27).  Little  by  little  they  began  to 
interpret  the  death  of  Jesus  as  an 
ultimate  form  of  service  to  humanity 
(Mark  10:45;  Isaiah  53:1-13,  the  latter 
clearly  refers  to  the  suffering  ser- 


"TO  BELIEVE  IN  THE 
RESURRECTION  IS  TO 
AFFIRM  THAT  GOD  CAN 

realize  His  Kingdom  in 

THE  HUMAN  PERSON  AND 
CAN  TRANSFORM  HUMAN 
LIFE.  IT  IS  TO  BELIEVE  AND 
HOPE  IN  A TOTAL 
REALIZATION  OF  THE 
POSSIBILITIES  OF  THIS 
PRESENT  WORLD." 


vant);  and  further  still  as  a sacrificial 
expiation  for  the  sins  of  the  world 
(Romans  3:25  and  the  Letter  to  the 
Hebrews).  Another  explanation, 
articulated  by  Paul  is  that  the  cross 
signifies  the  end  of  the  Law  (Gala- 
tians 2:13f;  3:13;  Ephesians  2:14-16;  2 
Corinthians  5:21).  By  means  of  the 
cross,  the  sinless  one  (Jesus)  willing- 
ly bore  the  whole  curse  of  the  Law  (2 
Corinthians  5:21;  Deuteronomy 
21:23).  All  these  are  attempts  by  the 
early  Christian  community  to  give 
meaning  to  the  death  of  Jesus,  in  the 
light  of  the  resurrection.  In  spite  of 
the  diverse  modes  of  discourse  a 
common  insight  is  evident:  Jesus  did 
not  die  because  of  any  sin  or  guilt  of 
his  own,  but  because  of  the  violent 
malice  of  others. 

Jesus'  death  was  a consequence  of 
the  atmosphere  of  ill-will,  hatred 
and  selfishness  in  which  the  Jews 
and  all  peoples  lived  and  still  live 
today.  Jesus  would  not  conform 
himself  to  the  status-quo,  would  not 
submit  to  being  co-opted  by  the 
conventional  political  and  social 
ethics  of  society.  He  entered  into 
solidarity  with  us,  in  our  pitiful  and 
fragile  condition.  He  died  alone  so 
that  no  one  else  in  the  world  would 
have  to  die  alone;  he  is  with  each 
person  so  that  everyone  may  share 
in  the  life  of  the  resurrection.  The 
good  news  we  announce  to  the  Jews 
and  to  all  is  that  our  final  destiny 
and  that  of  all  creation  is  good  and 
this  destiny  is  corporal  (i.e.  of  body 


and  spirit)  and  eternal  life.  The 
Church  has  to  witness  to  the  cause 
of  Christ  in  the  world  in  terms  of 
forgiveness  of  sin,  reconciliation, 
proclaiming  that  God  is  present  and 
accessible  to  all  persons,  and  con- 
firming to  the  poor  of  the  earth  that 
Jesus,  the  risen  Lord,  walks  with 
them  m their  struggle  for  liberation 
from  the  forces  that  arrogate  divine 
powers  to  themselves  in  this  world 
and  entice  us  to  worship  them  in 
place  of  God. 

Christianity  celebrates  in  faith, 
love,  hope  and  mystery  the  living 
and  personal  presence  of  Jesus  who 
sustains  the  prophetic  conscience  to 
question  and  call  to  account  the 
powerful,  i.e.  the  Herod's,  Caiphas' 
and  Caesar's  of  the  world  who 
refuse  conversion  to  the  Kingdom  of 
God. 

Christianity  came  to  answer  the 
most  urgent  question  of  the  human 
heart  and  spirit:  What  is  to  become 
of  the  human  person?  Christian  faith 
answers:  Resurrection  as  an  enter- 
ing of  the  human  person — body  and 
spirit — into  the  Kingdom  of  God  so 
as  to  realize  fully  all  the  capacities 
God  placed  within  human  existence. 

Jesus  walked  the  path  of  the 
prophets  who  confront  abusive 
power  and  raise  their  voice  in  the 
name  of  concience  and  the  holiness 
of  God  and  speak  out:  "It  is  not 
lawful  for  you!"  (Matthew  14:4); 
"You  must  not  victimize  one  anoth- 
er" (Leviticus  25:17;  cf  Micah  2,3; 
Amos  7).  The  gospels  present  him  as 
the  Holy  One  of  God,  who  purifies 
the  world  and  re-aligns  all  persons, 
things  and  activity  (history)  to  the 
Holy  One. 

The  hope  and  yearnings  of  all 
peoples  were  realized  in  Jesus  of 
Nazareth.  °° 
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Julian's  Story  of  Solidarity 


Sugar  cane  workers  live  and  work  in 
conditions  most  of  us  could  not 
tolerate  and  would  never  accept. 
Dominican  Republic. 


hat  he  endured 
for  the  Haitians 
in  the  Domini- 
can Republic  has 
never  been  told. 
He  became  as 
one  of  them.  His 
life  was,  as  it  were,  an  endless  Lent  - 
a time  of  work,  of  achievement,  of 
self-denial,  of  torture.  He  faced  this 
with  the  hope  of  a new  life  for  his 
Haitian  brothers  and  sisters.  Yet  he 
did  not  believe  in  God.  Rather,  he 
believed  in  the  dignity  of  each 
human  being.  His  name  was  Julian. 

y-  :C:-‘ 


We  first  met  in  a sugar  company 
town  in  the  heart  of  the  Dominican 
Republic.  I was  in  a jeep  waiting  for 
a super  transport  overloaded  with 
sugar  cane  to  cross  my  path.  On  top 
of  the  huge  pile  of  cane  sat  several 
Haitians  polished  with  perspiration 
and  arms  thrust  outward  hanging 
onto  the  racks.  They  had  a compan- 
ion easily  distinguished  as  a 
Dominican.  He  was  Julian.  He  was 
the  one  I had  heard  about.  Gazing 
intently  at  me,  he  slowly  turned  his 
head  as  the  huge  truck  rumbled  by. 
Thus  we  met  for  the  first  time  with 
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our  eyes.  Mine  were  the  eyes  of  a 
Christian,  his  were  those  of  a very 
active  Communist.  We  were  each 
about  our  own  business,  but  it  was 
his  business  that  I shall  never  forget. 

Conversation  about  the  activity 
and  the  whereabouts  of  Julian  was  a 
daily  exercise  with  Eugenio,  our 
parish  catechist.  Knowing  of  my 
interest  Eugenio  sought  out  whatev- 
er information  he  could  gather  relat- 
ed to  Julian:  he  lived  and  worked 
among  the  Haitian  slaves,  sleeping 
on  the  same  floor  and  eating  what- 
ever they  ate;  like  the  Haitians  he 
too  was  deprived  of  family  and 
loved  ones.  These  are  the  details 
that  came  to  me  from  Eugenio  and 
indeed  they  were  confirmed  by  my 
first  sight  of  Julian.  But  one  fact  was 
a dangerous  dimension  to  his  story. 
He  was  obviously  not  Haitian,  but 
clearly  Dominican.  Why  would  any 
Dominican  want  to  do  the  humiliat- 
ing task  of  working  alongside 
Haitians  harvesting  sugar  cane. 
Why,  even  impoverished  Domini- 
cans would  'raise  their  eyebrows'  at 
such  a sight.  No  doubt  the  police 
would  question  this  as  well.  It  was 
clear  that  Julian  was  under  surveil- 
lance. 

Through  connections  with  some 
Haitian  friends,  Julian  took  courage 
to  visit  me  for  lunch.  He  surprised 
me  with  his  easy  smile  and  pleasing 
personality.  He  was  quite  young,  23 
if  I remember  correctly,  and  quite 
slim.  He  wore  a torn  blue  shirt.  A 
rope  tied  around  his  waist  suspend- 
ed large  brown  pants  with  trailing 
threads  at  the  cuffs.  On  his  feet  were 
sandals  made  of  old  tires.  If  he  were 
as  dark-skinned  as  the  Haitians,  he 
would  have  easily  passed  unno- 
ticed. His  smile  brought  relief  to 
such  a sight  by  filling  in  his  sunken 


cheeks  and  lighting  up  his  eyes.  The 
thin  stubble  on  his  chin  and  the  long 
narrow  moustache  were  his  only 
claim  to  vanity. 

As  Julian  sat  at  table  with  me,  I 
became  convinced  that  he  smoth- 
ered a smirk  as  though  the  greed 
and  vanity  of  my  class  were  much 
in  evidence.  He  fired  rounds  of 
criticism  at  me  concerning  my  class 
and  business,  while  affirming  his 
own.  He  was  clear,  frank,  reason- 
able, but  oh  so  relentless!  He  reject- 
ed my  lifestyle,  the  fancy  house,  the 
private  bedrooms,  the  hardwood 
furniture,  the  refrigerator,  stove,  the 
substantial  meal,  the  employees., 
well,  there  was  no  end  to  it.  Among 
his  final  remarks  was  that  I was  an 
idealist  (something  abhorred  by 
Marxists)  and  that  I ought  to  be  a 
realist  with  more  interest  in  the  facts 
of  life.  As  he  departed,  I wondered 
if  we  would  ever  meet  again. 

Several  days  later,  Eugenio 
entered  the  house  out  of  breath, 
rushed  without  formality  into  my 
office  and  spoke  without  invitation 
or  greetings.  "Padre,"  he  said, 
"Julian  has  been  taken  prisoner  by 
the  police!  He  was  caught  with  a 
hand  grenade!"  It  was  difficult  for 
me  to  believe. 

I went  to  the  police  station,  but 
they  would  not  give  out  any  infor- 
mation. I returned  several  times  in 
the  following  days.  Finally  I real- 
ized that  Julian  had  in  fact  disap- 
peared. At  lash  the  police  admitted 
that  Julian  was  there  in  jail.  I 
returned  with  some  food  for  him, 
begging  the  police  to  make  sure  that 
he  received  it.  An  officer  appeared 
and  reminded  me  of  the  hand 
grenade,  the  terrible  danger  Julian 
was  to  the  people,  his  evil  intentions 
and  his  Communist  affiliation.  I 


courteously  begged  him  to  see  that 
the  food  was  in  fact  delivered  to 
Julian  and  reminded  the  officer  that 
a doctor  visits  the  sick,  not  the 
healthy. 

About  two  weeks  passed  without 
further  news.  I continued  to  send 
food  until  one  day  the  same  officer 
appeared  to  inform  me  that  Julian 
was  released  and  was  no  longer 
there.  I became  suspicious. 

Thoughts  of  torture  and  death  came 
readily.  Eugenio  and  others  con- 
firmed that  Julian  was  indeed 
released. 

Several  weeks  passed  when  one 
day  Eugenio  again  rushed  into  my 
office  declaring  that  he  saw  with  his 
own  eyes  none  other  than  Julian.  He 
looked  different,  he  said,  healthier, 
with  large  sideburns,  long  hair,  dark 
glasses  and  a thicker  moustache. 

"Did  you  speak  to  him?"  I asked. 

"Well,  no,"  replied  Eugenio,  "I 
guess  I wasn't  sure  that  it  was  him 
and  he  would  have  been  nervous  to 
have  been  identified  so  easily."  It 
was  true.  Julian  would  indeed  be  in 
danger  if  he  had  returned. 

By  coincidence,  that  very  same 
day  a colleague  of  Julian  visited  me 
at  the  rectory.  Like  Julian,  he  was 
young  and  impoverished.  He  want- 
ed a character  reference  since  he 
was  leaving  the  country.  He 
explained  that  he  was  an  associate 
of  Julian  and  had  heard  I befriended 
him.  When  I asked  why  he  was 
leaving  the  country,  he  explained 
calmly,  "Padre,  I need  work.  I need 
help  for  me  and  my  family  which  is 
a large  one.  My  mother  has  relatives 
in  the  Virgin  Islands  and  they  say  I 
can  get  work  there.  I am  really  not  a 
Communist,  Padre.  I want  to  work 
but  the  Party  asks  me  to  make  war 
to  get  it."  After  such  a passionate 
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plea  and  the  trust  shown  me,  I 
wrote  a letter  of  recommendation 
for  him.  I wanted  very  much  to  talk 
with  Julian  again  and  dared  to  ask 
the  young  man  where  I could  find 
him.  He  hesitated  for  a few  seconds 
then  gave  me  Julian's  exact  where- 
abouts. I thanked  him  with  much 
sincerity  and  assured  him  of  my 
support  for  his  new  venture. 

With  the  hope  of  attracting  less 
attention,  I walked  slowly,  cautious- 
ly to  the  location  he  had  given  me, 
inquiring  about  the  people  I knew 
there  and,  discreetly,  about  the  fam- 
ily that  I was  told  Julian  was  staying 
with.  Eventually  I identified  the 
house  where  I hoped  to  find  Julian. 
It  was  an  ordinary  sugar  company 
house  like  the  others  - drab,  dusty, 
made  of  wood  and  zinc,  and  in  need 
of  repairs  and  paint. 

It  was  only  after  the  third  knock 
on  the  door  that  it  finally  opened  a 
few  inches.  I was  confronted  by  a 
slice  of  a little  girl  with  tightly  tied 
pigtails,  large  eyes  brightened  by 
her  very  dark  complexion.  She 
looked  up  at  me  with  serious  for- 
mality, but  without  a word.  I 
stooped  to  impress  her  as  I spoke, 
telling  her  that  I was  a padre  and 
that  I wanted  to  see  her  mother.  She 
left  immediately  and  in  a moment 
the  young  mother  appeared,  stared 
at  me  a few  seconds  and  finally 
allowed  me  to  go  inside  as  though 
she  had  no  choice.  I spoke  to  her 
clearly,  perhaps  a bit  loudly,  intro- 
ducing myself  again,  and  asked  if 
she  knew  a friend  of  mine,  Julian, 
while  showing  her  a parcel  of  food  I 
had  for  him.  She  nodded  in  the 
direction  of  her  pointing  finger. 
Turning  around,  lo  and  behold, 
Julian!  Our  embrace  was  an  utmost 
expression  of  sincerity.  We  held 


"I  TASTED  THEIR  BREAD 
SOFTENED  BY  THEIR 
TEARS  AND  SWEAT.  I 
HAVE  BEEN  BRUISED  BY 
THE  WOODEN  FLOOR 
WHERE  THEY  SLEEP  AND 
BY  THE  FOREMAN'S 
STICK.  I'VE  BEEN 
DESPISED  FOR  SHARING 
THEIR  SLOW  DEATH. 
HOW  ELSE  CAN  I SHOW 
MY  SOLIDARITY  WITH 
THEM?" 

each  other  at  arms  length  in  order  to 
scrutinize  one  another.  The  young 
mother  had  come  closer  now,  smil- 
ing, asking  us  to  go  to  Julian's  room 
and  she  would  bring  coffee. 

We  entered  a small  bedroom 
behind  a room  divider  of  sorts.  I 
saw  only  a cot,  a chair  and  a little 
table  with  a book  on  it.  As  we 
entered,  my  little  pigtailed  friend 
followed  struggling  with  a chair  in 
her  arms.  Julian  and  I sat  silent  for  a 
few  seconds,  then  I spoke.  "What 
were  you  doing  walking  around 
with  a grenade  in  your  pocket?" 

"It  wasn't  in  my  pocket,"  he 
replied,  "it  was  in  a paper  bag."  His 
grin  widened.  "I  know  that  you 
have  helped  my  comrade  to  flee  the 
country.  We  are  grateful  for  that.  I 
trust  you  and  believe  that  you  trust 
me." 

He  continued  talking  non-stop 
for  some  30  minutes.  It  happened 
that  Julian's  young  comrade  who 
visited  me  was  suspected  by  the 
police  of  subversive  activity  and 
was  under  heavy  surveillance. 

When  Julian  was  arrested,  he  had 
been  simply  retrieving  his 
comrade's  firearm  which  in  this  case 
was  a hand  grenade.  For  Julian's 
release,  the  Party  lawyer  paid  a 
large  fee  and  did  considerable  poli- 
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ticking.  Julian  confessed  to  me  that 
he  recalls  with  shame  his  fear  of  the 
unspeakable  torture  he  endured  as 
well  as  the  prospect  of  death.  As 
well,  he  complained  in  his  spirit 
about  feeling  abandoned  and 
betrayed,  left  to  suffer  and  die 
alone.  To  him,  this  fear  and  weak- 
ness of  spirit  were  his  'sins,'  adding 
that  even  the  joy  of  his  release  was 
unworthy  of  a revolutionary. 

Finally  Julian  paused,  "I've  taken 
up  so  much  of  your  time.  It  must  be 
late."  I withdrew  my  watch  from 
my  pocket.  It  was  an  old  Elgin  with 
a St.  Christopher  medal  soldered  on 
the  back.  "Take  this  for  yourself,  to 
keep,  then  you  can  tell  your  own 
time,"  I said,  nodding  encourage- 
ment, "I  don't  want  you  ever  to  be 
late!"  He  smiled,  rubbed  the  watch 
and  put  it  in  his  pocket.  "Thanks" 
was  his  only  response. 

We  met  almost  daily  at  different 
hours.  I passed  him  books  which 
might  interest  him.  His  favourite 
was  a book  about  biblical  land  own- 
ership. He  explained  the  reason  for 
this  preference:  "Our  objective  here 
is  the  Haitian  slaves,  landless  peas- 
ants without  country,  rights,  wages, 
food,  clothing,  justice  or  human 
dignity."  Julian  spoke  firmly,  chal- 
lenging me  with  his  grim  stare. 

Hoping  to  'cool'  him  off  and 
rationalize  his  choices,  I suggested 
he  study  the  Haitian  situation  in 
order  to  get  a clearer  perspective. 
"Well,"  he  replied,  "I  am  doing  just 
that  and  I do  see  things  clearly. 

They  are  so  obvious  I could  see 
them  even  if  I were  blind.  That  is 
why  I lived  with  them  and  worked 
with  them.  I tasted  their  bread  soft- 
ened by  their  tears  and  sweat.  I 
have  been  bruised  by  the  wooden 
floor  where  they  sleep  and  by  the 
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foreman's  stick.  I've  been  despised 
for  sharing  their  slow  death.  How 
else  can  I show  my  solidarity  with 
them?  I am  committed  to  them  and  I 
want  to  die  for  them.  I must  do 
something.  I cannot  continue  here, 
hiding  in  this  prison  of  fear!" 

This  baring  of  the  soul  of  such  a 
singular  human  being  revealed  my 
own  common  stock.  Left  with  a 
sense  of  insecurity  and  confusion,  I 
protested:  "But  Julian,  you  know 
that  you  will  be  killed  and  that  will 
be  the  end!  We,  the  Haitians  you 
leave  behind,  where  do  we  go  after 
you  are  gone?  What  hope  are  you 
giving  them  by  your  death?  Rather, 
you  should  be  like  old  Juan  Bosch  of 
the  Revolutionary  Party.  You 
should  be  thinking  of  living  to  an 
old  age  like  him  in  order  to  give  of 
your  service  and  your  wisdom  to 
the  people.  Don't  abandon  them  by 
your  death!" 

The  following  afternoon,  we  met 
again  in  his  room.  Before  I had  a 
chance  to  sit  down,  he  said  to  me,  "I 
want  to  leave  here.  Can  you  help 
me?"  I made  no  effort  to  hide  my 
surprise  and  joy.  "Of  course!  We 
can  leave  right  away.  We  will  take 
the  two  little  girls  along  with  us  in 
the  jeep  to  help  your  image."  I was 
genuinely  thrilled  to  help  him  "save 
his  life"  as  Julian's  young  associate 
had  said  shortly  before  leaving  the 
country.  I considered  as  well  the 
possibility  of  explosives  or  firearms 
in  Julian's  baggage.  That  thought 
was  discomforting,  but  I dismissed 
it.  The  vision  of  Julian's  exchange  of 
his  life  for  the  Haitian  slaves  turned 
this  lack  of  caution  into  clear  ration- 
ality. 

Julian's  flight  to  safety  took  place 
the  next  day.  The  children,  Julian 
and  I passed  two  police  checkpoints 


without  difficulty  before  we  reached 
the  big  city  some  15  kilometres 
away.  Julian  directed  me  to  a 
marginalized  and  poverty-stricken 
neighbourhood.  "I  have  friends 
here,"  he  said,  reaching  past  the 
children  to  bid  me  goodbye. 
"Thanks,  Padre."  He  grinned,  but  I 
sensed  sadness  as  he  tightened  his 
grip.  He  dismounted,  waved, 
turned  around,  adjusted  his  heavy 
backpack  and  never  looked  back. 
The  children  looked  up  at  me  for 
my  next  move.  I returned  their  stare 
with  a smile.  Little  miss  pigtail 
spoke  up,  "Uncle  Julian  will  never 
come  back,  will  he?" 

"Well,  I don't  know,"  I said,  "we 
will  all  miss  him,"  and  I wheeled 
the  jeep  around  to  return  to  our 
little  town. 

As  we  bounced  along  throwing 
up  clouds  of  dust,  thoughts  of  Julian 
crowded  in  - his  courage  and  self- 
denial,  the  new  earth  and  the  new 
human  being  he  dreamed  of  and 
worked  for,  his  total  commitment. 
He  was  indeed  a "Good  Samaritan" 
to  the  Haitians  giving  his  whole  self 
for  them. 

My  thoughts  shifted  to  our 
parish  and  the  mass  of  the  next  day 
- it  was  Ash  Wednesday,  the  first 
day  of  Lent,  a time  when  we 
remember  Jesus  who  walked  in 
solidarity  with  the  poor  and 
oppressed  of  his  day,  even  unto 
death.  Suddenly  it  hit  me,  Julian 
was  not  far  from  the  Kingdom  of 
God.  °° 


In  mid-January,  husband  and  wife 
team  Danny  Gillis  and  Sue 
Yewchuk,  with  their  15  month  old 
son  Abraham,  left  to  join  Scarboro's 


mission  team  in  the  Philippines.  For 
Danny  it's  a return  to  mission  as  he 
served  there  from  1985-87.  For  Sue 
and  of  course  Abraham,  it  will  be  the 
start  of  a new  way  of  life  in  overseas 
mission. 

It  will  be  a while  before  they  get 
really  involved  as  language  study  is 
first  on  their  agenda. 

We  ask  your  help  with  their  travel 
and  language  school  expenses. 
Remember  this  very  courageous  fami- 
ly in  your  prayers.  They  will  need  lots 
of  encouragement  as  they  try  to 
become  part  of  and  to  serve  the  peo- 
ples of  Bukidnon,  southern  Philip- 
pines. 

I donate  $ to  help  pay 

for  the  costs  of  travel  and  language 
study  for  Danny  and  Sue. 

Name 


Address 


City  Province 


Postal  Code 


Magazine  Reference  No. 

(upper  left  corner  of  mailing  label) 
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A Lesson  From  Amazonia 


By  Gilio  Brunelli 


Tropical  rain  forests  are 
disappearing  at  an 
alarming  rate  all  over 
the  world.  They  are 
home  to  what  scientists 
call  the  richest  biodi- 
versity in  the  world,  which  means 
that  an  enormous  variety  of  both 
animal  and  plant  species  use  this 
specific  environment  as  their  home. 
Thus,  the  loss  of  tropical  rain  forests 
means  in  itself  a great  reduction  of 
the  natural  heritage  we  received 
from  past  generations. 

The  problem,  however,  does  not 
stop  there.  In  fact,  tropical  rain 
forests  are  also  home  for  millions  of 
people  living  there  since  collective 
memory  may  recall  and  even  earli- 
er. Over  the  centuries  they  have 
learned  how  to  make  livelihoods  in 
the  rain  forest  without  menace  to  its 
existence.  Now  the  threatened  dis- 
appearance of  this  ecosystem 
implies  for  them  the  impossibility  of 
continuing  their  traditional  ways  of 
life,  condemning  them  either  to 
death  or  misery. 

Why  are  tropical  rain  forests 
disappearing?  What  is  going  on  all 
over  the  world  causing  this  loss? 
What  natural  and  ecological  phe- 
nomena are  suddenly  destroying 
what  nature  took  several  millenia  to 
create?  Well,  nothing  of  this  sort  is 
the  real  cause!  Tropical  rain  forests 
are  not  disappearing  by  natural  or 
ecological  causes:  they  are  being 
destroyed  by  the  action  of  some  econom- 
ic groups  interested  in  taking  advantage 
of  the  wealth  of  resources  tropical  rain 
forests  contain  without  a single  thought 
for  the  traditional  inhabitants  or  the 
environment. 

Little  by  little  the  problems 
caused  by  the  devastation  of  tropi- 
cal rain  forests  reached  the  interna- 


tional community  and,  during  the 
1980s,  in  many  parts  of  the  world 
groups  and  individuals  were  deeply 
concerned  by  and  became  strongly 
involved  in  the  struggle  for  the 
preservation  of  these  forests. 

In  Canada,  about  two  years  ago 
Pollution  Probe  Foundation,  a 
Toronto-based  ecological  group. 


sent  out  word  inviting  Canadian 
groups  and  people  to  join  efforts  in 
order  to  contribute  to  the  interna- 
tional struggle  for  the  preservation 
of  the  tropical  rain  forests.  The  Scar- 
boro  Foreign  Mission  Society,  with 
missioners  working  in  rain  forest 
areas  in  several  countries  from 
Brazil  to  the  Philippines,  was  natu- 
rally invited  to  join  in.  At  the  Soci- 
ety's 1987  General  Assembly,  mis- 
sioners exchanged  their  stories  and 
experiences  with  forest-dwelling 
communities  confronting  the 
already  severe  destruction  of  tropi- 
cal forests  especially  by  logging 


companies.  Scarboro  was  deter- 
mined to  take  responsible  action  to 
resist  and  reverse  this  harm. 

This  coalition  of  groups  began 
carrying  out  working  sessions  over 
a period  of  almost  two  years  and  the 
idea  of  a fact-finding  mission  to 
some  area  of  tropical  rain  forests 
took  shape.  In  fact,  what  better  way 
to  understand 
this  problem 
than  to  per- 
sonally see 
what  is  actual- 
ly going  on 
and  to  listen  to 
the  people 
directly  affect- 
ed. And  what 
better  way  to 
help  these 
people  than  to 
support  the 
ways  they 
themselves 
find  to  be  the 
most  urgent 
and  the  most 
important  for 
them. 

Brazil  was 
chosen  for  many  reasons.  About  60 
percent  of  the  remaining  10  million 
hectares  of  tropical  rain  forests  are 
in  Amazonia.  Now,  even  though 
Amazonia  stretches  over  seven 
Latin  American  countries,  its  main 
bulk  lies  within  Brazilian  borders. 

In  addition,  Brazilian  Amazonian 
rain  forests  are  the  most  endangered 
and  the  most  quickly  disappearing 
ones.  Finally,  several  similarities 
exist  between  Brazil  and  Canada: 
the  incidence  of  large-scale  develop- 
ment projects,  their  resulting 
destruction  to  the  environment  and 
a prevailing  disregard  for  the  rights 


The  mighty  Amazon  River  and  its  tributaries,  Brazil.  Map  taken 
from  Amazonia  - Voices  From  The  Rainforest,  Resource  and  Action 
Guide. 


of  traditional  inhabitants  of  forest 
areas. 

On  June  9, 1990,  the  fact-finding 
mission  left  Canada  and  started  a 
three-week  tour  in  Brazilian  Ama- 
zonia. A broad  coalition  of  Canadi- 
an NGOs  (Non-Governmental 
Organizations  - groups  formally 
constituted  and  recognized  to 
achieve  social  aims  and  objectives) 
was  represented  in  the  actual  team 
which  went  to  Brazil.  Eight  people 
were  in  the  delegation:  two  staff 
from  the  Pollution  Probe  Founda- 
tion, a member  of  the  Grand  Coun- 
cil of  the  Cree  (Quebec),  the  execu- 
tive director  of  World  Wildlife 
Fund-  Canada,  a representative  of 
the  Canadian  Physicians  for  Aid 
and  Relief,  a national  affairs  consul- 
tant of  the  Anglican  Church  of 
Canada,  the  executive  director  of 
Cultural  Survival  Canada,  and 
myself  acting  on  behalf  of  the  Scar- 
boro  Foreign  Mission  Society  and 
the  Canadian  Catholic  Organization 
for  Development  and  Peace. 

In  Brazil  we  spent  two  days 
together  in  the  Sao  Paulo  region. 
Afterward  we  separated  into  two 
smaller  teams  in  order  to  be  able  to 
cover  a larger  part  of  Amazonia  and 
to  make  ourselves  more  easily 
accepted  even  in  small  villages.  The 
itinerary  of  one  team  was  from  Sao 
Paulo  to  Goiania  to  Rondonia,  and 
finally  to  Acre  where  they  met  with 
the  other  group  whose  itinerary  led 
them  to  Belem  to  the  southern 
region  of  the  State  of  Para,  to  Man- 
aus in  the  State  of  Amazonas  and  to 
Acre.  From  there  we  flew  to  Brasilia, 
the  national  capital,  for  official 
meetings  with  both  Brazilian  and 
Canadian  authorities. 

While  we  were  well-read  and 
briefed  on  Brazilian  Amazonia,  we 


nevertheless  knew  that  many 
important  aspects  had  yet  to  be 
discovered  firsthand.  I would  like  to 
share  here  two  major  findings  from 
our  fact-finding  mission  which  to 
me  were  the  most  striking. 

A Lot  Of  People  Live  In  The 
Forests 

A fundamental  and  well-shared 
falsehood  about  Amazonia  holds 
that  it  is  an  empty  place.  We  have 
always  been  taught  that  Amazonian 
rain  forests  are  inhabited  by  very 
few  people,  struggling  day  and 
night  against  a wild  nature  in  order 
to  eke  out  a difficult  and  poor  liv- 
ing; not  to  mention  snakes,  jaguars 
and  mosquitoes.  We  heard  about 
endless  seas  of  luxuriant  vegetation 
followed  by  oceans  of  gigantic  trees, 
but  very  little  about  the  people  liv- 
ing there. 

Now  this  is  simply  not  true.  We 
know  for  a fact  that  several  million 
native  peoples  were  living  in  the 
Amazon  basin  when  Francisco  de 
Orellana  first  descended  the  Ama- 
zon river  back  in  1541-42.  They 
numbered  in  the  millions  and  they 
were  living  very  well.  It  is  difficult 
to  exaggerate  when  talking  about 
the  abundance  of  resources  avail- 
able to  native  inhabitants  of  Amazo- 
nia for  thousands  of  years.  Fish, 
turtles,  manatees,  corn,  manioc, 
peccary  (a  type  of  pig)  and  many 
other  animal  and  vegetable  species 
were  an  inexhaustible  source  of 
food. 

These  native  peoples  were  almost 
wiped  out  by  the  impact  of  the 
European  conquest  and  its  conse- 
quences. Wars,  diseases,  slavery, 
displacements  and  many  other  caus- 
es have  reduced  native  Brazilian 
Amazonians  to  less  than  200,000 


today.  Since  the  time  of  the  con- 
quest, their  lands  were  occupied  by 
peoples  of  European  and  African 
origin:  prospectors,  peasants,  slaves, 
adventurers,  fisherfolk,  gatherers  of 
wild  products.  Little  by  little,  these 
new  peoples  managed  to  learn  from 
the  natives  how  to  harvest  the  riches 
of  the  rain  forest  without  endanger- 
ing its  survival.  The  process  of  set- 
tling down  in  Amazonia  and  learn- 
ing from  the  native  peoples  was  not 
exactly  the  most  peaceful  one,  but 
over  the  centuries  a degree  of  coex- 
istence developed. 

These  peoples  bear  different 
names  depending  on  their  origin, 
their  habitat  and  their  main  activity 
in  providing  for  their  sustenance. 
The  native  peoples  themselves  are 
divided  into  more  than  100  ethnic 
groups,  each  with  its  own  language, 
culture,  history  and  social  life.  The 
non-native  forest  dwellers  or  river- 
side dwellers  are  called  "ribeirinhos" 
when  they  make  their  home  on  the 
banks  of  rivers  and  make  their  liv- 
ing mostly  from  fishing;  they  are 
called  "caboclos"  (peasant,  subsis- 
tence farmers)  when  their  main 
activity  is  gardening  or  planting 
subsistence  crops  in  small  openings 
in  the  forest;  they  are  called 
"seringueiros"  (rubber  tappers)  when 
they  tap  latex  in  the  forest  and  sell  it 
to  factories  which  process  it  into 
rubber;  they  are  called  " castanheiros" 
(nut  gatherers)  when  their  main 
activity  consists  of  gathering  and 
selling  wild  Brazil  nuts  from  the 
forest.  Other  people  live  in  small 
urban  clusters  scattered  all  over 
Amazonia  along  the  main  rivers. 

To  anyone  who  wants  to  see, 
Amazonia  is  not  empty  at  all.  To  the 
contrary,  many  peoples  of  different 
origins  and  cultures  are  living  there. 
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One  of  the  many  tributaries  of  the 
Amazon  - a river  highway  and  a source 
of  life.  Brazil. 


making  this  region  of  the  world  one 
of  the  most  interesting  from  an  eth- 
nological point  of  view. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  1970s 
when  a new  wave  of  occupation  of 
the  Amazon  region  was  officially 
launched  by  Brazil's  top  authorities, 
the  peoples  of  the  forest  numbered 
more  than  three  million.  Neverthe- 
less, all  plans  were  made  as  if  Amazonia 
were  just  a vast,  empty  region! 

This  new  wave  brought  in  more 
people  to  Amazonia,  mostly  poor 
people  from  the  northeastern  region 
as  well  as  dispossessed  peasants 
from  the  southern  region  of  Brazil. 
Instead  of  implementing  a much 
needed  land  reform  program,  the 
Brazilian  government  opted  to  alle- 
viate the  social  pressure  created  by 
the  great  many  poor  in  the  slums  of 
the  capitals  of  the  industrialized 
region  by  sending  the  people  to 
Amazonia.  To  make  room  for  them, 
many  native  groups  were  forcibly 
displaced  to  other  areas  hundreds  of 
kilometres  away  from  their  places  of 
birth;  the  rights  of  the  traditional 
non-native  inhabitants  to  the  lands 
where  they  lived  and  worked  for 
generations  were  not  considered; 
the  rain  forests  themselves  and  the 
natural  environment  were  consid- 
ered an  obstacle  to  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  plans  of  the  government. 
All  of  this,  of  course,  was  done  in 
the  name  of  so-called  "develop- 
ment." 

Almost  six  million  people  were 
transferred  to  Amazonia  over  the 
last  20  years.  Many  of  them  were 
colonists  as  I said,  but  there  were 
also  goldminers,  agrobusiness  peo- 
ple, big  landowners,  federal  and 
State  employees,  timber  harvesters, 
urban  workers  and  liberal  profes- 
sionals, bringing  the  overall  popula- 


tion to  now  almost  nine  million 
people.  Still  the  idea  exists  that  Ama- 
zonia is  a vast,  empty  place! 

They  Never  Give  Up 

We  left  Canada  knowing  that  the 
poorest  of  those  nine  million  Ama- 
zonian inhabitants,  namely  the  tra- 
ditional Amazonian  inhabitants 
(natives,  river-dwellers,  traditional 
peasants,  rubber  tappers  and  wild- 
product  gatherers),  the  landless 
colonists  and  the  have-nots  of  the 
cities,  were  all  facing  many  hard- 
ships and  that  even  the  fate  of  the 
rain  forest  was  at  stake.  We  knew 
also  that  some  people  and  some 
organizations  were  at  work  within 
Brazil  to  offer  some  solutions  to  the 
many  problems  the  Amazonian  rain 
forest  and  its  inhabitants  were  expe- 
riencing. 

We  were  not  prepared,  however, 
for  the  incredible  proliferation  of 
groups  we  found  once  we  got  there. 
In  any  single  town  we  visited,  we 
discovered  that  there  were  orga- 
nized people,  I mean  groups,  strug- 
gling for  a better  society.  Indige- 
nous peoples,  environmentalists, 
church  workers,  rural  workers, 
women,  students,  the  unemployed 
and  many  others  have  organized  for 
the  protection  of  their  rights.  People 
who  used  to  try  to  resolve  their 


problems  on  their  own  were  now 
coming  together  and  forming 
groups.  Some  of  them  are  very  well- 
equipped  and  officially  constituted 
NGOs,  others  are  just  people  tired 
of  waiting  for  government  action 
who  decided  to  rise  up  and  stand 
together  for  their  rights.  The  latter 
groups  lack  almost  everything  in 
terms  of  equipment  and  facilities, 
but  they  do  not  even  think  of  giving 
up  just  because  of  that.  They  meet  in 
someone's  house,  they  use  group 
members'  personal  telephones  or 
else  they  go  to  the  church  or  the 
town  hall  to  use  the  facilities  - they 
are  extremely  creative.  It  is  worth 
mentioning  that  these  groups  do  not 
receive  any  kind  of  support,  finan- 
cial or  logistic — nor  even  sympa- 
thy— from  the  government.  To  the 
contrary,  many  of  them  are  openly 
fought  against  by  government  offi- 
cials or  agencies.  Nevertheless,  they 
go  on,  with  new  groups  popping  up 
everywhere  and  networks  being 
established  all  over  the  country  to 
link  these  informal,  people-to- 
people  groups. 

Take  the  example  of  Ouro  Preto 
do  Oeste,  a small  town  of  colonists 
in  central  Rondonia.  Twenty  years 
ago,  absolutely  not  a single  house 
stood  where  this  town  now  stands. 
People  were  brought  in  to  colonize 
the  jungle.  People  were  promised 
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almost  everything:  land,  financial 
and  health  assistance,  roads  and 
schools,  tools  and  technical  follow- 
up, seeds  and  markets,  and  a gov- 
ernment policy  supporting  the 
prices  of  agricultural  products. 
Those  few  who  came  at  the  very 
beginning  of  the  1970s  got  some- 
thing out  of  these  promises  because 
Ouro  Preto  do  Oeste  was  meant  to 
be  the  showcase  for  national  and 
mainly  international  propaganda. 
Then  in  1974  the  federal  govern- 
ment changed  its  policy  toward 
Amazonia  and  the  colonists,  both 
those  already  there  and  the  many 
thousands  yet  to  come,  were  left  on 
their  own.  Many  of  them  did  not  go 
back  to  the  regions  they  had  come 
from  simply  because  they  did  not 


an  experimental  garden  wherein 
traditional  Amazonian  green  veg- 
etables— completely  unknown  to 
these  colonists  who  came  from  the 
northeast  and  the  south — are  plant- 
ed along  with  new  brands  of  toma- 
toes, green  peppers,  lettuce,  cucum- 
bers, watermelons,  etc.,  purchased 
from  research  centres  and  especially 
adapted  to  tropical  climates.  The 
seeds  and  the  seedlings  are  then 
freely  distributed  among  all  the 
members  of  the  trade  union.  For  this 
activity,  the  trade  union  does  not 
receive  any  financial  or  other  sup- 
port from  State  or  federal  agencies. 

There  is  now  in  Ouro  Preto  do 
Oeste,  a young  colonist  working  for 
more  than  10  years  on  the  same 
dozen  or  so  hectares  of  his  land.  He 


'Tropical  rain  forests.. .are  being  destroyed  by 

THE  ACTION  OF  SOME  ECONOMIC  GROUPS  INTERESTED  IN 
TAKING  ADVANTAGE  OF  THE  WEALTH  OF  RESOURCES, 
WITHOUT  A SINGLE  THOUGHT  FOR  THE  TRADITIONAL 
INHABITANTS  OR  THE  ENVIRONMENT." 


have  the  money  to  do  so.  They 
stayed,  they  endured  almost  every 
conceivable  suffering,  they  waited 
for  some  help  from  government 
agencies,  they  hoped  for  a change 
when  the  military  government  with- 
drew from  power.  They  grew  disil- 
lusioned with  President  Samey  and 
received  another  shock  when  the 
new  President  Collor  de  Mello  took 
power  in  March,  1990.  When  we 
visited  them  in  June,  1990,  they 
were  organizing.  Food  supply  is  a 
problem,  particularly  fresh,  vitamin- 
rich  vegetables. 

What  are  they  doing?  The  local 
rural  workers  trade  union  has  set  up 


is  trying  to  demonstrate  that  by 
rotating  and  mixing  crops  it  is  pos- 
sible to  improve  the  low  degree  of 
fertility  of  the  soil  so  that  it  will  no 
longer  be  necessary  to  cut  down  a 
few  more  hectares  of  pristine  forest 
every  so  many  years  to  make  new 
gardens  or  plantations.  In  his  small 
plot  in  the  middle  of  nowhere,  this 
man  is  giving  concrete  answers  to 
real  problems  Amazonian  colonists 
are  facing  since  they  arrived  there. 
On  top  of  that,  he  is  raising  honey- 
bees in  his  plot  to  induce  pollination 
and  to  make  honey.  He  now  pos- 
sesses dozens  of  beehives  which  he 
lends  to  his  neighbours  for  the  same 


The  Amazon  river  is  the 
largest  in  the  world,  6720  kilo- 
metres long.  Twenty  percent  of 
the  earth's  fresh  water  flows 
through  it.  If  Lake  Ontario  were 
emptied  it  would  take  the  Ama- 
zon river  three  hours  to  fill  it  up 
again.  The  Amazon  basin  or  area 
is  equal  to  the  size  of  the  United 
States.  Thirty  percent  of  all 
known  plant  and  animal  species 
are  found  in  Amazonia.  Between 
7-20  percent  of  the  rain  forest 
has  been  lost. 

Source:  Amazonia  - Voices  From 
The  Rainforest,  (1990),  published 
by  Rainforest  Action  Network,  301 
Broadway,  Suite  A,  San  Francisco, 
California,  U.S.A.,  94133. 


purposes  and  to  encourage  them  to 
raise  their  own  bees.  Finally,  he  is 
sharing  all  his  knowledge  and  expe- 
rience with  his  fellow  rural  workers 
through  meetings  at  the  trade 
union,  informal  gatherings,  visiting, 
etc. 

On  another  spot  of  forest,  not  far 
away  from  the  beekeeper,  a Dutch 
forestry  engineer  is  working  on  a 
long-term  research  project  to  study 
the  rate  of  growth  of  the  pristine 
Amazonian  rain  forests.  Students 
from  all  over  the  world  are  going 
there  to  monitor  the  growth  of  the 
trees,  to  assist  the  Dutch  engineer 
and  to  collect  data  for  their  thesis. 
This  research  is  done  with  the  full 
support  of  the  local  rural  workers 
trade  union,  and  the  engineer  and 
his  international  assistants  are  well 
integrated  within  all  the  efforts 
currently  undertaken  in  the  region 
aimed  at  growing  green  vegetables, 
raising  honeybees  or  fish,  improv- 
ing soil  fertility,  etc.  In  fact  many 
"technical"  suggestions  for  these 
projects  came  from  this  pool  of 
international  advisors.  Not  only 
that,  but  by  simply  working  on  their 
project  which  consists  basically  in 
numbering  and  measuring  periodi- 
cally all  the  trees  in  a selected  spot, 
this  group  of  researchers  is  giving  a 
new  meaning  to  the  very  concept  of 
forest.  For  centuries,  Brazilians  have 


been  educated  to  think  that  "forest" 
means  wilderness,  savagery,  that  it 
means  worthless  things  occupying 
and  covering  priceless  lands  and 
minerals,  and  through  legal  and 
financial  incentives  Brazilians  have 
been  officially  encouraged  to  cut 
down  and  burn  the  forests.  Now 
those  people  coming  from  Sweden, 
the  United  States,  Holland,  Japan, 
etc.,  just  to  study  how  the  forest 
grows  and  the  actual  problems  of 
the  soil's  low  fertility  are  challeng- 
ing this  traditional  distorted  view  of 
the  Amazonian  rain  forests,  and 
conservationist  groups  are  popping 
out  even  among  migrant  colonists! 

Signs  of  Hope  in  Solidarity 

Now  this  is  some  of  what  is  happen- 
ing in  Ouro  Preto  do  Oeste,  a small, 
faraway  migrant  town  in  Rondonia. 
Other  things  just  as  interesting  and 
varied  as  these  are  being  done  in 
many  other  towns  and  hamlets.  We 
saw  them  in  the  towns  of  Cacoal, 
Xapuri  and  Ariquemes  to  name  a 
few.  It's  truly  amazing. 

At  regional  and  even  national 
levels  trends  are  similar.  In  Manaus, 
Amazonas  State,  I met  with  Forum, 
an  umbrella  organization  coordinat- 
ing the  activities  of  more  than  40 
local  and  regional  NGOs,  trade 
unions,  political  parties,  church 
groups,  academic  centres,  indige- 
nous organizations  and  alternative 
movements.  Forum  has  been  active 
for  two  years  now  and  keeps  going, 
without  money,  with  very  little 
facilities  and  no  staff  at  all.  Never- 
theless, they  are  there  trying  to 
bring  about  an  urgently  needed 
social  change  within  the  very  much 
deteriorated  social  climate  of  Man- 
aus and  its  surrounding  area. 

Native  peoples,  rubber  tappers 


and  other  forest  dwellers  were  once 
struggling  separately,  against  each 
other,  over  the  takeover  of  their 
land,  the  destruction  of  the  rain 
forests,  and  the  impossibility  of 
carrying  on  their  traditional  ways  of 
living.  These  people  who  fought 
each  other  all  over  Amazonia,  have 
now  realized  that  they  are  all  threat- 
ened by  the  same  powerful  alliance 
made  between  State  and  federal 
governments,  national  and  multina- 
tional companies,  and  bilateral  and 
multilateral  funding  institutions. 
They  are  responding  to  that  deadly 
alliance  by  uniting  themselves  into 
an  alliance  of  their  own:  the  "Allian- 
ca  dos  povos  dafloresta"  (the  Alliance 
of  the  Peoples  of  the  Forest).  They 
are  still  learning  how  to  work 
together.  Centuries  of  hatred  and 
animosity  cannot  be  overcome  by  a 
simple  signature  on  a few  docu- 
ments of  an  alliance,  but  they  are 
there,  willing  to  stand  together  as 
peoples  of  the  forest,  for  their  lives 
and  for  the  forests.  Their  main 
objectives  as  peoples  of  the  forest 
are  to  stop  the  destruction  of  the 
rain  forest  and  of  its  inhabitants,  to 
foster  a better  quality  of  life  for  the 
peoples  of  the  forest,  and  to  bring 
about  a kind  of  development  which 
satisfies  the  needs  of  the  peoples 
while  at  the  same  time  respecting 
the  natural  environment. 

From  Canada  it  is  quite  difficult 
to  assess  the  real  impact  of  these 
groups.  When  people  from  here  go 
to  Brazil,  many  times  they  come 
back  very  impressed  by  the  generos- 
ity and  the  lucidity  of  these  Brazil- 
ian groups,  but  point  out  as  limita- 
tions their  seeming  lack  of  a solid 
organization  with  well-defined 
programs  and  accurate  timetables, 
not  to  mention  basic  facilities  like  a 


Tropical  Forest  Policy  for 
Canada 

An  excellent  report  is  now 
available  on  the  findings  of 
this  delegation  to  Brazil,  provid- 
ing an  analysis  of  forces  under- 
lying the  threats  to  tropical 
forests  posed  by  "development" 
and  recommendations  for 
actions  by  the  Canadian  govern- 
ment, corporations,  and  com- 
mercial and  multilateral  banks. 
The  report  is  useful  for  groups 
and  students  wishing  to  gain  an 
understanding  of  "develop- 
ment" issues  as  they  affect  tropi- 
cal forest  dwellers  and  their 
ecosystems.  The  recommenda- 
tions are  useful  as  a basis  for 
urging  effective  action  from 
Canadian  legislators,  corporate 
directors  and  local  groups  with 
concern  for  the  global  environ- 
ment, especially  Amazonia. 

Please  write  and  request  a 
copy  of  the  report  from: 

Justice  & Peace  Office 
Scarboro  Foreign  Missions 
2685  Kingston  Road 
Scarborough,  ON  M1M  1M4 

(A  $3.00  donation  to  cover  printing 
and  postage  would  be  appreciated.) 


telephone  and  tape-recorder,  and 
most  of  all  financial  assistance.  Well, 
most  of  these  groups  do  lack  all 
these  things  and  much  more;  how- 
ever they  never  give  up!  Is  that  not 
the  most  important  lesson  we  can 
learn  from  them? 

Gilio  Brunelli  is  a doctoral  candidate 
in  anthropology  at  the  University  of 
Montreal.  He  worked  for  several  years 
in  the  Brazilian  Amazon  as  the  regional 
executive  for  the  Brazil  Catholic  Bish- 
ops Commission  on  Indigenous  Mission 
(CIMI)  in  the  state  of  Rondonia  o° 
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Videos  from 

Scarboro  Missions 

SPEAKING  OUT  ON  MISSION 

What  is  mission?  The  answers  are 
as  individual  as  each  missioner. 
Four  Scarboro  lay  people  and  five 
priests  share  their  reflections  on 
mission. 

FORMAT:  VHS 

LENGTH:  26  minutes 

PRICE:  $20.00 


PADRE  PABLO:  FIGHTER  FOR 
JUSTICE 

In  Canada,  he's  known  as  Fr. 
Harvey  Steele,  but  in  Latin 
America,  where  he  helped  found 
the  cooperative  movement,  he's 
known  as  "Padre  Pablo."  This  film 
from  Canamedia  Productions  looks 
at  the  work  of  Harvey  Steele  and 
the  institution  he  founded  in 
Panama.  A shorter  version  of  this 
film  was  shown  on  CBC's  Man 
Alive. 

FORMAT:  VHS 

LENGTH:  53  minutes 

PRICE:  $60.00 


FACES  OF  SCARBORO  MISSIONS: 
AN  INTERVIEW  WITH  RON 
MACDONNELL 

Ron  MacDonnell  is  a Scarboro 
priest  working  in  the  Brazilian 
Amazon.  In  this  interview,  he  talks 
about  the  problems  faced  by 
Brazilians,  the  role  of  the  Church, 
and  his  own  growth  as  a priest. 
Study  guide  available. 

FORMAT:  VHS 

LENGTH:  26  minutes 

PRICE:  $20.00 


RESTLESS  MISSION  FLAME 

The  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission 
Society  was  founded  in  1918  by 
John  Mary  Fraser.  Restless  Mission 
Flame  follows  the  life  of  this  single- 
minded  and  determined  priest, 
from  his  roots  in  Toronto  to  his 
death  in  Japan,  after  61  years  of 
missionary  service. 

FORMAT:  VHS 

LENGTH:  50  minutes 

PRICE:  $20.00 


ORDER  FORM  I would  like  to  order  the  following  productions 


estless  Mission  Flame 

copy(ies)  @ $20  per  copy 

oeaking  Out  On  Mission 

copy(ies)  @ $20  per  copy 

ices  of  Scarboro  Missions 

copy(ies)  @ $20  per  copy 

id  re  Pablo:  Fighter  for  Justice 

copy(ies)  @ $60  per  copy 

ou  can  also  order 

jreman  of  Ocoa 

copy(ies)  @ $16  per  copy 

lan  With  A Mission 

copy(ies)  @ $16  per  copy 

Total 

copv(ies) 

nclosed  is  my  cheque  or  money  order  for 

ayable  to  the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society, 

585  Kingston  Road,  Scarborough,  Ontario,  M1M  1M4 


Name 


Address 

City 

Province 

Postal  Code 

Authorizing  Signature 

mBm 


mm. 


Our  Kind 
of  People 


people.  We  work  alongside  people 
who  have  been  pushed  to  the 
fringes  of  our  global  community 
and  who  struggle  for  life.  We  con- 
tinue to  provide  a Christian 
presence  in  predominantly  non- 
Christian  environments. 

We  invite  you  to  contact  us  if 
you  are  considering  a religious 
commitment  as  a priest  or  lay 
missioner  with  Scarboro  Missions. 
Join  us  in  our  work  of  proclaiming 
Christ's  good  news  of  justice, 
peace  and  hope. 


scaiboo 

missions 


A Canadian  Catholic  missionary 
community  of  priests  and  lay  people. 


Yes,  I'm  interested  in  learning  more 
about  working  as  a missionary.  Please 
! send  me  information  on: 

□ Priesthood  □ Lay  missionary 

Name: 

I Address: 

City: 

Province:  Code: 

Education: 

Age: 

Fr.  Hugh  MacDougall,  SFM 

Ms.  Louise  Malnachuk 

Formation  Department 

Scarboro  Missions,  2685  Kingston  Road 

Scarborough,  Ontario  M1M  1M4 

raise  be  to  God,  Lord  of  the  world 

The  compassionate , the  merciful 

King  on  the  day  of  reckoning 

Thee  only  do  we  worship,  and  to  Thee 
do  we  cry  for  help 

Guide  Thou  us  on  the  straight  path, 
the  path  of  those  to  whom  Thou  has 
been  gracious, 

With  whom  Thou  are  not  angry,  and 
who  do  not  stray." 

Opening  prayer  of  the  Koran 
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The  Koran:  Islam's  sacred  book. 
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One  World,  One  Village 

If  our  world  were  a village  of 
1,000  people,  what  would  its 
ethnic  and  religious  composition 
be?  Well,  in  the  village  there 
would  be: 

300  Christians  (183  Catholics,  84 
Protestants,  33  Orthodox) 

175  Muslims 
128  Hindus 
55  Buddhists 
47  Animists 

210  without  any  religion,  or 
atheist. 

(New  Internationalist,  1990.) 


//F  1 Ihe  Church  therefore  has 
1 this  exhortation  for  her 
JL  sons  and  daughters: 
prudently  and  lovingly,  through 
dialogue  and  collaboration  with 
the  followers  of  other  religions, 
and  in  witness  of  Christian  faith 
and  life,  acknowledge,  preserve 
and  promote  the  spiritual  and 
moral  goods  found  among  these 
people,  as  well  as  the  values  in 
their  society  and  culture." 

Declaration  on  the  Relationship 
of  the  Church  to  Non-Christian 
Religions,  Vatican  II,  (1965). 


//rTphe  foundation  of  mutual 
I respect  and  understand- 
JL  ing  among  those  of 
different  religious  beliefs  lies  in 
the  right  of  every  individual  to 
freedom  of  conscience.  Everyone 
has  an  inalienable  right  and  a 
solemn  duty  to  follow  his  or  her 
upright  conscience  in  seeking 
and  obeying  religious  truth. 
Religious  freedom  is  not  a privi- 
lege but  a requirement  of  human 
dignity." 

John  Paul  II. 
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To  Walk  In  The 
Presence  Of  The  Lord 


Bv  Fr.  Gerald  Curry,  S.F.M. 

s a missionary  Soci- 
ety, The  Scarboro 
Constitutions  state: 
"Recognizing  and 
respecting  the  val- 
ues and  religious 
expressions  to  be  found  in 
non-Christian  religions,  we  must 
make  a serious  effort  to  understand 
them  and  their  beliefs,  encourage 
respect  for  their  followers  and, 
wherever  possible,  work  together 
with  them  for  common  goals." 

This  issue  is  dedicated  to  a 
greater  understanding  of  Islam, 
Buddhism  and  Shintoism.  It  is  part 
of  a series  on  world  religions  begun 
in  the  October,  1990,  issue  of  Scar- 
boro  Missions  which  featured  Hin- 
duism, the  world's  oldest  living 
religion. 

As  I write  this  the  war  in  the  Gulf 
continues,  now  into  it's  so-called 
ground  stage.  In  preparing  the  arti- 
cle on  Islam,  several  members  of  the 
Muslim  community  here  in  Toronto 
assisted  us  by  reading  over  the 
material.  They  were  pleased  that  we 
would  ask  their  cooperation  and 
that  we  were  concerned  to  convey 
their  faith  with  truth  and  accuracy. 
They  too  were  saddened  and  upset 
about  the  war.  This  is  a difficult 
time  for  them  and  their  prayers  are 
for  peace. 

Truth,  sad  to  say,  is  always  one 
of  the  first  casualties  of  war.  Each 
side  tries  to  portray  the  other  in 
such  a way  as  to  further  one's  cause. 
Each  leader  invokes  God  with  a 
frequency  and  certainty  that 
attempts  to  indicate  that  God  is  on 
their  side. 


My  understanding  of  God  comes 
through  Jesus.  He  speaks  of  a God 
who  loves  and  forgives,  who  is 
concerned  about  children  (the  most 
innocent  of  the  victims  of  war),  who 
blesses  the  peacemakers  and  those 
who  seek  justice,  who  rewards  with 
eternal  life  the  person  who  gives  a 
cup  of  water  to  a stranger. 

The  sacred  book  of  Islam,  the 
Koran,  writes  of  a God  who  is  merci- 
ful, beneficient,  who  is  the  Loving 
One,  the  Truth,  the  Equitable  One. 
Thus  the  Islamic  understanding  of 
God  is  similar  in  many  ways  to  the 
Christian  understanding.  One  of  my 
Muslim  friends  lamented  the  cur- 
rent use  of  the  term  Jilmd.  He  said 
that  Jihad  has  nothing  to  do  with 
war  in  the  sense  of  military 
weapons  and  armies  lined  up 
against  each  other.  Jihad  refers  to  the 
personal,  inner  war  (indeed  the  holy 
war)  one  wages  to  live  an  upright 
and  moral  life  in  following  the 
Koran.  This  is  a very  familiar  con- 
cept to  Christians  as  well.  However, 
propagandists  have  made  it  to  mean 
the  physical  destruction  of  others  by 
fanatical  followers  of  Islam. 

We  peoples  of  the  earth  are  alike 
in  so  many  ways.  We  share  a com- 
mon home,  and  by  far  the  greatest 
number  of  us  want  to  live  in  peace 
and  be  able  to  have  for  our  children 
the  necessities  of  life. 

In  Psalm  116  the  psalmist  pleads 
for  the  gift  "to  walk  in  the  presence 
of  the  Lord,  in  the  land  of  the  liv- 
ing." All  peoples  need  to  know  that 
those  who  seek  peace  are  those  who 
can  stand  in  the  house  of  God  and 
walk  in  God's  presence  in  the  land 
of  the  living  o° 


Special 

Appeal 

Letter 

O ver  the  years  Scarboro  has 
made  very  few  direct  mail 
appeals.  However  we  have  had 
two  consecutive  years  of 
financial  difficulty.  Last  year 
our  deficit  was  over  $300,000. 
Expenses  are  increasing  in 
almost  every  area  of  our  work, 
from  medical  to  travel  to 
paying  our  workers  a living 
wage.  As  well,  in  the  past  two 
years  the  number  of  people 
who  remember  us  in  their  Will 
has  declined.  As  a result  we 
find  ourselves  working  under 
serious  budget  constraints  and 
we  cannot  afford  to  go  further 
into  debt. 

Thus  we  are  asking  your 
help  and  will  be  writing  you 
directly.  We  ask  you  to  send  us 
whatever  financial  help  you 
can  and  we  thank  you  for  your 
support  in  the  past.  We 
promise  to  remember  you  in 
our  prayers  and  our  work  as 
missionaries  both  here  in 
Canada  and  around  the  world. 
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Understanding 

Js£axn 

By  Paul  McKenna 


slam  is  the 
youngest, 
the  second 
largest  and 
the  fastest 
growing  of 
the  world's  major 
faiths.  Some  scholars 
speculate  that  in  the 
first  half  of  the  next 
(21st)  century,  the 
Muslim  faith  will 
indeed  surpass 
Christianity  to 
become  the  largest  of 
the  world's  living 
religions. 


Origins 

The  Prophet  Muhammad  (570-632 
AD),  was  a minor  clansman  of  a 
ruling  tribe  in  his  home  city  of 
Mecca  in  western  Saudi  Arabia.  A 
merchant-trader  by  profession,  he 
travelled  throughout  the  Middle 
East  and  was  thus  exposed  to  Jew- 
ish and  Christian  communities.  In 
the  process,  he  became  fascinated 
with  the  heritage  and  theology  of 
both  religions. 

While  still  a young  man,  Muham- 
mad became  a monotheist  (belief 
that  there  is  only  one  god)  and  start- 
ed to  practice  private  meditation.  At 
age  40,  during  one  of  his  many  pri- 
vate retreats,  he  heard  a voice  which 
he  discerned  to  be  that  of  the  Angel 
Gabriel.  The  voice  told  Muhammad 
that  he  was  ordained  to  be  the  mes- 
senger and  prophet  of  God.  Further 
revelations  followed  and  these, 
when  recorded  and  compiled  by  the 
prophet's  followers,  became  the 
Koran,  Islam's  sacred  book.  During 
his  religious  experience,  the  future 
spiritual  leader  became  convinced 
that  there  is  onlv  one  God. 


A doctor  of  Muslim  religion  and  law. 
Sudan. 


"Muhammad  perceived  his 
prophecy  as  reviving  God's  primal 
proclamation,  revealed  to  Adam 
and  confirmed  by  the  prophets  of 
old,  among  them  Noah,  Abraham, 

Moses,  David,  Jesus  and  heroes  of 
Arab  lore.  What  God  had  revealed 
to  Moses  and  Jesus  before  the  origi- 
nal holy  books  were  altered  by  Jews 
and  Christians  was  now  recited  in 

y 
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clear  Arabic  to  the 
people  of  Arabia, 
who  had  been 
deprived  of  a scrip- 
ture in  their 
tongue."  (Gerhard 
Bowering,  COM- 
PASS magazine). 

His  conviction  in  this  matter  soon 
developed  into  a creed  which 
became  the  heart  of  his  preaching: 
"There  is  only  one  God  and  I am 
His  prophet." 

Muhammad  began  to  enthusias- 
tically preach  the  revelations  of 
Allah  (God)  first  in  Mecca  and  then 
in  other  parts  of  Saudi  Arabia.  At 
first  he  encountered  much  resis- 
tance, even  violent  conflict.  Not 
only  did  his  monotheism  call  into 
question  the  prevalent  polytheism 
(the  worship  of  many  gods)  of 
eighth  century  Arabia,  but  his  mes- 
sage also  contained  a profound 
challenge  to  the  class  biases  and 
decadent  lifestyles  of  many  of  his 
fellow  citizens. 

Eventually  he  emerged  as  a pow- 
erful political  leader,  a social 
reformer  and  a spiritual  guide.  By 
the  time  of  his  death,  virtually  all  of 


Centre  of  Islam  - 
Hajj  pilgrims  circle 
the  black  draped 
shrine  of  the  Ka'ba  at 
the  holy  mosque  at 
Mecca.  Followers  of 
the  Islamic  faith, 
second  in  numbers 
only  to  Christianity, 
must  each  make  a 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca 
once  in  a lifetime  and 
pray  facing  Mecca 
five  times  every  day. 


Arabia  was  under  Muslim  control. 

Unlike  Christianity  which  began 
as  an  oppressed  faith  of  a poor 
majority,  Islam  became  pervasive 
and  powerful  very  quickly.  The  new 
religion  was  spread  by  way  of  com- 
merce, human  contact,  conquest  and 
the  works  of  Islamic  scholars  and 
mystics.  One  hundred  years  after 
the  prophet's  death,  the  Muslims 
were  masters  of  an  empire  that 
stretched  from  North  Africa  across 
the  Arab  world  to  South  Asia,  an 
empire  greater  than  Rome  at  its 
zenith. 

The  People  of  the  Book 

Islam  shares  the  biblical  prophets 
and  scriptures  with  Judaism  and 
Christianity.  This  is  why  the  follow- 
ers of  all  three  faiths  are  known  as 
"People  of  the  Book."  All  three  reli- 


gions, for  example, 
embrace  Abraham 
as  "the  father  of 
faith." 

Muslims  consid- 
er the  Torah  (the 
Hebrew  scriptures) 
and  the  New  Testa- 
ment to  be  legitimate  revelations  of 
God  which  have  been  misinterpret- 
ed. Muslims  cannot  accept,  for 
example,  the  Christian  doctrine  of 
the  Incarnation  because  they  do  not 
believe  that  God  takes  a human 
form. 

The  followers  of  Islam  firmly 
believe  in  Jesus  as  Servant  and 
Prophet  but  maintain  that  Chris- 
tians have  erred  in  deifying  Christ. 
The  Jews,  according  to  Islamic  doc- 
trine, have  made  the  mistake  of 
denying  the  prophetic  mission  of 
Christ. 

Islam  believes  in  the  Virgin  Birth. 
Mary  is  respected  and  is  mentioned 
34  times  in  the  Koran.  But  Muslims 
view  her  as  the  Mother  of  Christ, 
not  the  Mother  of  God. 
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The  Koran 

To  correct  the  errors  and 
misinterpretations  of  the 
Jewish  and  Christian  tradi- 
tions, God  has  sent  humanity 
the  Koran;  within  its  114 
chapters  is  contained  God's 
final,  definitive  and  complete 
revelation,  the  purpose  of 
which  is  to  correct,  revive 
and  consolidate  the  funda- 
mental truths  of  religion  as 
revealed  through  a long 
series  of  divine  communica- 
tions conducted  by  way  of 
the  prophets. 

Orthodox  Muslims  believe 
that  God  dictated  each  word 
of  the  Koran — directly  and 
infallibly — to  the  Prophet. 

The  fundamental  beliefs  in 
the  Koran  can  be  summa- 
rized as  follows: 

a)  Allah  created  the  world 

b)  a person  is  absolutely  subject 
to  the  will  of  Allah  in  all  matters 

c)  a person  must  carry  out  the 
tasks  which  Allah  assigns  to 
her/him 

d)  after  this  life,  Allah  will 
reward  or  punish  each  person 
according  to  the  way  one  has  car- 
ried out  the  assigned  tasks. 

This  sacred  book  enjoys  a posi- 
tion of  unrivalled  esteem  in  the 
Muslim  community.  To  understand 
and  appreciate  the  sacredness  of  the 
Koran  in  the  larger  context  of  Islam- 
ic life,  let  us  employ  an  analogy:  the 
Koran  is  to  Muslims  what  Jesus  is  to 
Christians,  what  the  Torah  is  to 
Orthodox  Jews,  what  the  natural 
environment  is  to  Native  Peoples. 


Islamic  Monotheism:  “God  is 
One” 

The  soul  of  Islam  is  its  declaration 
of  the  oneness  of  God.  In  the  Koran, 
the  Godhead  is  revealed  as  a single 
deity,  a unified  Will  whose  power 
and  grace  encompasses  the  whole  of 
creation.  Every  page  of  the  Koran 
exclaims  with  passionate  intensity: 
"Your  God  is  One  God,  there  is  no 
God  but  the  Living,  the  Eternal." 
And  this  One  God  is  the  creator, 
immaterial,  all-powerful,  all-per- 
vading, all-just,  compassionate, 
merciful  and  benevolent. 

Muslims  claim  that  Christians 
have  compromised  monotheism  by 
making  a human  being  (Christ)  into 
a God.  Moreover  the  Christian  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity,  Three  Persons  in 
One  God,  is  simply  not  reconcilable 
with  the  Islamic  emphasis  with 
God's  unity. 

Muslims  do  not  believe  that  the 
Prophet  Muhammad  was  divine  nor 


do  they  worship  him.  He  is 
perceived  rather  as  the 
founder  and  legislator  of  the 
religion  as  well  as  the  per- 
fect moral  model  for  all  who 
adhere  to  the  Islamic  faith. 
Muslims  believe  in  free  will, 
the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
the  resurrection  of  the  body, 
a final  judgement,  and  heav- 
en and  hell.  Followers  of 
Islam  are  forbidden  to  eat 
pork,  drink  alcohol,  gamble 
or  charge  interest  on  money. 

Unlike  Christians,  Mus- 
lims do  not  believe  in  origi- 
nal sin  or  divine  incarna- 
tion. Nor  do  they  believe 
that  humans  can  forgive 
sins  or  make  divine  interces- 
sion. There  is  no  priesthood 
in  Islam  and  strictly  speak- 
ing, any  Muslim  in  good  standing 
can  lead  a religious  service. 

Islamic  Revivalism  and  Islamiza- 
tion 

In  the  past  20  years,  Islamic  revival- 
ism and  Muslim  fundamentalism 
have  touched  most  Muslim  commu- 
nities around  the  globe.  This  phe- 
nomenon is  partly  attributable  to 
the  political  independence  which 
many  Arab  and  Muslim  countries 
achieved  after  World  War  II.  But  to 
get  a more  profound  grasp  of  this 
significant  development  within  the 
Islamic  world,  one  must  examine 
Islam  with  a view  to  some  of  its 
unique  qualities  as  a religion. 
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Islam  plays  a more  determining 
role  in  the  lives  of  its  followers  than 
does  any  other  world  faith.  There  is 
a definiteness  and  a certainty  to  this 
religion.  The  Koran,  for  example,  in 
addition  to  being  a manual  of  spiri- 
tual discipline,  also  contains  an 
immense  body  of  moral,  social  and 
legal  ordinances.  An  entire  way  of 
life  is  spelled  out  for  the  believers. 
As  a result,  the  Muslim  knows 
where  he /she  stands,  who  he/  she  is 
and  who  God  is. 

Yet  Islam  is  not  a religion  geared 
primarily  to  the  individual  or  to 
individual  salvation.  It  is  in  fact  one 
of  the  most  socially  vocal  of  the 
world's  major  faiths.  Communal 
solidarity  is  its  very  cornerstone. 
Personal,  inner  or  individual  experi- 
ence takes  a back  seat  to  communal, 
group  and  societal  purposes. 

The  Muslim  faith  calls  its  adher- 
ents to  establish  a very  explicit  kind 
of  social  order,  an  order  which  does 
not  separate  faith  from  politics,  the 
sacred  from  the  secular,  religion 
from  society  (and  the  State),  an 
order  governed  by  Islamic  law,  an 
order  ruled  by  the  will  of  Allah. 

Four  themes  capture  the  current 
mood  of  Islamic  revivalism: 

1)  disillusionment  with  and  rejec- 
tion of  the  Western  moral  and  social 
values; 

2)  disenchantment  with  the  polit- 
ical and  socioeconomic  realities  of 
Muslim  life; 

3)  a search  for  identity  and 
authenticity  - an  effort  to  root  the 
development  of  Muslim  society  in 
indigenous  rather  than  Western 
cultural  values; 


4)  the  reassertion  of  Islam  as  an 
alternative  ideology  for  State  and 
society;  and  one  which  will  bring 
about  political,  cultural  and  reli- 
gious liberation  as  well  as  social 
justice. 

Contemporary  Islamic  revivalists 
maintain  that  modern  Muslim  soci- 
eties have  failed  because  they 
strayed  from  Islam.  To  remedy  this 
situation,  many  Muslims  worldwide 
are  committing  themselves  to 
Islamization  - a process  of  renewal 
and  reform  that  is  meant  to  imple- 
ment a more  moral  and  just  society 
wherever  Muslims  find  themselves. 
Islamization  involves  a deepening 
of  religious  commitment  and  obser- 
vance in  both  the  individual  and 
communal  realm,  a popular  reasser- 
tion of  the  traditional  principle  that 
Islam  should  be  at  the  centre  of 
every  believer's  personal,  social  and 
political  life. 

Muslim  revivalists  claim  that 
Islamization  will  bring  about  a 
restoration  of  human  dignity,  values 
and  identity  and  a reaffirmation  of 
Islam  as  a religion  that  governs  all 
aspects  of  human  existence.  They 
argue  that  both  the  Koran,  and  the 
example  of  the  prophet  and  the 
early  Muslim  community  substanti- 
ate the  conviction  that  the  Islamic 
community  should  be  a religio- 
political  entity  ruled  by  Islamic  law 
and  God's  will. 

In  this  vision  of  things,  the  chief 
function  of  government  is  to  enable 
the  individual  to  live  a good  Mus- 
lim life  in  the  context  of  community. 


In  all  likelihood,  the  war  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  will  reinforce  the  cur- 
rent trend  toward  Islamization  and 
Islamic  revivalism.  Indeed  there  are 
already  clear  indications  of  this. 
Muslims  in  various  parts  of  the 
world  are  reported  to  be  demon- 
strating against  the  "Western"  coali- 
tion and  in  solidarity  with  the 
Iraqis. 

Muslim-Christian  Dialogue 

Dialogue  efforts  between  Christians 
and  Muslims  are  still  in  the  initial 
phase.  Both  parties  are  making  an 
effort  to  understand  each  other's 
positions  and  to  overcome  the  nega- 
tive stereotypes  that  they  have 
about  each  other.  Some  observers 
argue  that  the  Gulf  War  will  prove 
to  be  a major  setback  in  the  larger 
dialogue. 

Dialogue  is  taking  place  in  Islam- 
ic countries  and  in  Western  coun- 
tries where  there  are  significant 
populations  of  Muslim  immigrants. 
For  the  West,  much  of  this  activity 
takes  place  in  Britain. 

For  the  past  seven  years  the  dia- 
logue in  Canada  has  been  carried 
out  under  the  auspices  of  the 
National  Christian-Muslim  Liaison 
Committee  (c/o  Dr.  Paul  Neuman, 
Division  of  World  Outreach,  United 
Church  of  Canada,  85  St.  Clair  Ave. 
East,  Toronto,  Ontario,  M4T  1M8, 
(416)  925-5931).  This  body 
composed  of  delegates  from  Chris- 
tian denominations  and  Muslim 
communities  cooperates  on  both 
dialogue  issues  and  social  justice 
activity. 
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Some  Christians  are  concerned 
that  the  rapid  growth  of  Islam,  par- 
ticularly in  Western  countries  and 
specifically  in  Western  Europe, 
threatens  to  weaken  and  diminish 
the  larger  Christian  community. 
They  argue,  for  example,  that  there 
are  six  million  Muslims  currently 
living  in  France.  There  is  specula- 
tion that  by  the  year  2000,  Muslims 
will  constitute  one-third  of  that 
country's  population.  Most  of  this 
growth  is  the  result  of  immigration 
and  births;  yet  each  year  15,000 
French  Christians  convert  to  the 
Islamic  faith. 

Christians  concerned  about  the 
expansion  of  Islam  fear  that  Europe 
might  follow  the  example  of 
Febanon.  In  the  last  few  decades, 
the  Christian  population  of  that 
country  has  declined  from  40  to  28 
percent. 

Other  Christians  are  concerned 
about  the  lack  of  religious  liberty  for 
Christians  and  other  non-Muslims 
in  some  Islamic  countries. 

Muslims  in  Canada 

There  are  an  estimated  250-300,000 
believers  of  Islam  in  this  country. 
Most  have  immigrated  here  since 
World  War  II.  They  come  from  at 
least  60  countries  and  are  a varied 
group.  They  include  wealthy  expa- 
triates from  Egypt,  shopkeepers  and 
unskilled  labourers  from  Uganda, 
refugees  from  Afghanistan  and 
highly  educated  professionals  from 
India  and  Pakistan. 

With  so  many  variations  in 
nationality,  language  and  attitude, 
it's  difficult  for  Canada's  Muslims 
to  speak  with  a common  voice  on 
most  issues.  Islam  will  not  emerge 
as  a significant  cultural  force  in 
Canada  until  the  next  Canadian- 


born  generation  begins  to  wield  its 
influence. 

Readers  who  are  interested  in 
finding  out  more  about  Islam  can 
write  or  phone  the  following  organi- 
zations: 

Islamic  Society  of  North  America 

P.O.  Box  38 

Plainfield,  INDIANA 

U.S.A.  46168 

PH:  (317)  839-8157 

Council  of  Muslim  Communities  of 
Canada 

100  McLevin  Ave.,  Suite  2 
Scarborough,  ON 
M1B2V5 

PH:  (416)  291-4146 

Islam-West  Associates 
74  Whitehorn  Crescent 
Willowdale,  ON 
M2J  3B2 

PH:  (416)  493-0547 

The  Islamic  Centre  of  Toronto 
Jami'  Mosque 
56  Boustead  Ave. 

Toronto,  ON 
M6R  1Y9 

PH:  (416)  769-1192 

Middle  East  Council  of  Churches 
(MECC) 

Box  4259,  Limassol,  Cyprus 

The  MECC  is  a regional  fellowship 
of  churches.  It  brings  together  churches 
of  Catholic,  Protestant,  Eastern  and 
Orie}ital  Orthodox  traditions  and  rep- 
resents most  of  the  12  million  Chris- 
tians in  the  region. 


The  Church  and  Islam 

"T  T 

pon  the  Muslims,  too,  the 
Church  looks  with  esteem.  They 
adore  one  God,  living  and 
enduring,  merciful  and  all-pow- 
erful, maker  to  heaven  and 
earth,  and  One  who  speaks  to  all 
people.  They  strive  to  submit 
wholeheartedly  even  to  God's 
inscrutable  decrees,  just  as  did 
Abraham,  with  whom  the  Islam- 
ic faith  is  pleased  to  associate 
itself.  They  do  not  acknowledge 
Jesus  as  God,  they  revere  Him  as 
a prophet.  They  also  honour 
Mary,  His  virgin  mother;  at 
times  they  call  on  her,  too,  with 
devotion.  In  addition  they  await 
the  day  of  judgement  when  God 
will  give  each  their  due  after 
raising  them  up.  Consequently 
they  prize  the  moral  life,  and 
give  worship  to  God  especially 
through  prayer,  almsgiving  and 
fasting. 

Although  in  the  course  of  the 
centuries  many  quarrels  and 
hostilities  have  arisen  between 
Christians  and  Muslims,  this 
most  sacred  Synod  urges  all  to 
forget  the  past  and  to  strive 
sincerely  for  mutual 
understanding.  On  behalf  of  all 
humankind,  let  them  make  com- 
mon cause  of  safeguarding  and 
fostering  social  justice,  moral 
values,  peace  and  freedom." 

Declaration  on  the  Relationship  of 
the  Church  to  Non-Christian  Reli- 
gions, Vatican  II  (1965). 
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Focus  on  Facts 


Jesus  in  the  Koran 

Iesus  is  known  throughout  the 
oran  and  the  entire  Islamic 
literature  as  “Isa."  The  name  is 
found  23  times  in  the  sacred  text 
of  Islam.  Often  it  is  accompanied 
(eight  times)  by  the  adjective, 
"the  Messiah,"  which  as  well  as 
its  original  meaning  of  "anoint- 
ed," would  signify  "pilgrim." 

But  almost  always,  “Isa''  carries 
with  it  the  specification,  “Ibn 
Mariam”  (son  of  Mary). 

Christ  is  also  called  "nabi" 
(prophet),  and  the  "one  sent" 
(rasul)  to  propose  a new  guid- 
ance. But  as  well  Christ  is  called 
the  "servant  of  God,"  "the  pure 
one,"  "counted  amongst  saints," 
"one  closest  to  God,"  "word 
come  from  God,"  "word  which 
rested  in  Mary"  (who  was  puri- 
fied), "word  of  truth,"  "spirit 
exalted  bv  Him." 

Jesus  follows  the  prophets. 

He  was  sent  by  God  as  God's 
messenger  to  the  Israelites  to 
confirm  the  Old  Testament,  to 
declare  permissive  some  things 
which  were  prohibited,  to 
announce  the  good  news  of  a 
prophet  which  would  come  after 
him,  whose  name  would  be 
“Ahmad”  (Muhammad),  that  is 
to  say  "the  praised  one." 

However  in  spite  of  the  hon- 
orary titles  attributed  to  Jesus,  to 
the  Muslim,  Jesus  is  not  God, 
nor  Son  of  God  - Jesus  is  servant. 


Mosque  of  the  University  of  El  Azhar,  Cairo,  Egypt. 


The  Koran 

]\/Iuhammad's  preaching 
lasted  23  years.  After  his  death, 
the  messages  he  received  were 
assembled  in  what  constitutes 
the  Koran,  divided  into  114 
chapters. 

For  a Muslim  the  Koran  is  the 
holy  book  which  is  totally 
revealed  by  God.  It  contains  the 
beliefs,  the  spiritual  orientations 
and  the  moral  rules  which  guide 
the  Muslim's  entire  life. 


People 

-^^.yatollah:  In  the  Shiitism  of 
Iran,  the  Ayatollah  is  the  reli- 
gious man  who  has  the  power  of 
interpretation. 

Imam:  The  officiating  priest 
of  the  mosque,  the  one  who 
leads  and  guides  the  prayer. 
Historically  for  the  Shiites,  the 
Imam  is  designated  as  the  reli- 
gious leader  of  the  community.) 

Ulema:  A doctor  of  Muslim 
religion  and  law  - a theologian. 


Jihad 

T his  is  the  combat  for  God,  the 
effort  in  the  way  of  God.  It  can 
be  the  "small  jihad":  the  struggle 
of  making  supreme  God's  rights 
over  the  earth  as  well  as  defend- 
ing and  developing  the  Muslim 
community.  This  struggle  at 
times  takes  on  the  aspect  of  an 
armed  combat;  this  is  the  "holy 
war"  (many  Muslims  believe 
that  arms  can  be  used  for  a 
defensive  war). 

There  is  also  the  "big  jihad": 
the  struggle  against  passions 
and  vices.  It  is  this  interior  com- 
bat which  is  more  difficult  and 
more  advisable  than  the  small 
jihad. 
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Vivant  Univers 
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Focus  on  Facts 


Map  indicates  the  global  population  of  Muslims. 
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Focus  on  Facts 


Beginnings: 

610  AD  - Mecca,  Saudi  Arabia 
Founder: 

Muhammad  - "The  Prophet", 
"The  Messenger  of  God" 
(570-632  AD) 

Adherents  Worldwide: 
Approximately  900  million 

Share  of  World's  Population: 

19% 

Major  Locations: 

Middle  East,  North  Africa, 
Turkey,  Pakistan,  India,  Indone- 
sia, Malaysia,  Bangladesh, 
Afghanistan,  Soviet  Union 

Adherents  in  Canada: 

Between  250-300,000  (almost 
half  reside  in  Ontario) 

Mosques  (places  of  worship)  in 
Canada:  approximately  75 

Major  texts: 

The  Koran  - Islam's  sacred  book. 
The  Hadith  - a collection  of  say- 
ings, teachings  and  actions  of 
the  Prophet  Muhammad 

Title  applied  to  deity:  Allah 

Title  applied  to  adherent: 
Muslim 


Sunnis  and  Shiites 

I' here  are  two  major  sects  (divi- 
sions) within  the  international 
Islamic  community:  Sunnis  and 
Shiites.  Of  these  two  streams,  the 
Sunni  group  is  the  more  tradition- 
alist and  comprises  90  percent  of 
the  adherents  of  Islam.  For  Sunnis, 
Islamic  law  is  the  key  guide  to 
legal  and  spiritual  decision-mak- 
ing. They  believe  that  any  Muslim 
can  take  a leadership  role,  that 


consensus  should  be  honoured 
and  that  religious  leaders  are  not 
gifted  with  superior  wisdom.  Most 
Canadian  Muslims  belong  to  the 
Sunni  group. 

Shiites,  however,  believe  that 
their  spiritual  leaders  are 
possessed  of  special  wisdom  in 
terms  of  decision-making  and  are 
thus  privileged  to  exercise  greater 
control  within  the  community. 


The  Five  Pillars  of  Islam 

T he  Five  Pillars  of  the  Islamic 
faith  are  meant  to  enable  the 
believer  to  regulate  her/his  reli- 
gious life.  These  principles,  taught 
by  Muhammad,  are  the  very 
framework  of  the  Muslim's  spiri- 
tual life.  In  being  faithful  to  these 
five  prescripts,  one  pleases  Allah 
and  gains  eternal  happiness.  The 
Five  Pillars  are: 

1)  Creed  - "There  is  no  God  but 
Allah,  and  Muhammad  is  His 
Prophet."  Every  Muslim  must 
make  this  act  of  faith  at  least  once 
in  her/his  lifetime.  A good  Mus- 
lim will  repeat  it  several  times  a 
day. 

2)  Prayer  - Five  times  a day: 
upon  rising,  at  noon,  in  mid-after- 
noon, in  the  evening,  before  retir- 
ing. Prayer  is  meant  to  enable  the 
individual  to  purify  her/himself 
and  to  resist  evil.  In  the  Islamic 
religion,  the  temple  or  place  of 
worship  is  known  as  a mosque. 
Like  the  Jewish  synagogue,  the 
mosque  serves  as  a community 
centre  and  meeting  place  for  its 
membership.  Friday  is  the  special 
day  of  community  worship  for 


Muslims  throughout  the  world. 

3)  Month-long  Fast  - Ramadan. 
During  the  ninth  month  of  the 
Islamic  calendar,  Muslims  practice 
a strict  fast:  no  food,  drink,  tobacco 
or  sexual  intercourse  from  dawn  to 
dusk.  Since  a large  number  of 
Muslims  live  in  hot  climates,  this 
fast  involves  great  sacrifice.  The 
purpose  of  Ramadan  is  to  develop 
self-discipline,  patience  and 
willpower.  The  month-long  fast 
ends  with  three  days  of  rejoicing 
and  celebration. 

4)  Almsgiving  - The  Koran 
requires  Muslims  to  annually 
donate  to  the  poor,  1 / 40th  (2 
1/2%)  of  what  they  earn.  Almsgiv- 
ing is  a component  of  the  tradi- 
tional Islamic  value  of  establishing 
economic  balance  and  social  jus- 
tice in  society. 

5)  Pilgrimage  to  Mecca  - The 
Muslim  is  expected  to  make  a 
pilgrimage  to  Islam's  holy  city  at 
least  once  in  a lifetime,  provided 
that  one  can  afford  it. 
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Understanding 

Buddhism 

By  Paul  McKenna 


Asakusa  Kannon  Buddhist  temple,  Asakusa,  Tokyo. 


"Compassion  speaks  and 
saith: 

' Can  there  he  bliss  when 
all  that  lives  must  suffer £ 
Shalt  thou  he  saved  and 
hear  the  whole  world  cryt 

However  innumerable 
sentient  beings  are,  I vow 
to  save  them! 

However  inexhaustible  the 
defilements  are,  I vow  to 
extinguish  them! 

_(D 

| However  immeasurable 
s the  dharmas  are,  I vow  to 
master  them! 


However  incomparable 
enlightenment  is,  I vow  to 
attain  it!'" 

The  Buddha 


(Dharttta  - the  path  to  absolute 
knowledge.) 
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uddhism  was 
founded  in 
the  6th  cen- 
tury before 
Christ  by 
Siddhartha 
Gautama,  the 
son  of  a 
wealthy 
Indian  king. 
To  his  followers,  Gautama  became 
known  as  the  Buddha  - the  Enlight- 


ened One,  the  Awakened  One. 

While  still  a young  man,  he  left 
his  palace,  wife  and  family  to  lead 
the  life  of  a poor,  wandering  monk 
searching  for  truth.  His  search  cli- 
maxed six  years  later  while  sitting 
under  a bo  tree  (sacred  fig  tree)  in 
Northern  India.  It  is  there  that  he 
attained  enlightenment  - a state  of 
peace  and  tranquility  characterized 
by  wisdom  and  compassion. 

For  45  years  he  travelled 
throughout  India  teaching  what  he 
had  discovered.  Attracted  by  his 
teachings,  a huge  order  of  monks 
sprang  up  quickly  around  him. 

Under  the  bo  tree,  the  Buddha 
became  aware  of  a concept  which  he 
considered  to  be  the  central  truth  of 
human  existence:  only  by  extinguish- 
ing all  selfish  desires  can  a person  ever 
hope  to  overcome  suffering  and  find 
happiness. 

Indeed  all  of  the  Buddha's  teach- 
ing was  geared  to  addressing  the 
issue  of  human  suffering  and  to 
alleviating  it.  And  toward  this  end 
he  offered  both  a diagnosis  and  a 
prescription:  The  Four  Noble  Truths 
and  the  Eightfold  Path. 


The  Four  Noble  Truths: 

1.  A person's  life  is  filled  with 
misery  and  unhappiness.  This  any- 


Small Buddhist  temples  are  part  of  every  town  and  village  in  Japan. 


one  can  plainly  see. 

2.  This  misery  and  unhappiness 
is  the  person's  own  doing.  It  has 
been  caused  by  desire,  selfish  desire 
and  by  the  drive  for  private,  indi- 
vidual fulfillment. 

3.  Selfish  desire  can  be  complete- 
ly eliminated  and  therefore  so  can 
human  unhappiness. 

4.  To  eliminate  desire,  one  must 
follow  the  middle  way,  living  mod- 
erately and  adhering  to  the  eight- 
fold path. 

For  the  Buddha  then,  selfish 
craving  is  the  direct  cause  of  human 
suffering,  but  selfish  desire  can  be 
renounced  and  the  person  set  free. 
The  way  to  this  experience  of  libera- 
tion is  the  eightfold  path,  a system 
or  technique  of  training  which  con- 
tains a series  of  correct  dispositions 
and  actions  that  the  disciple  must 
master. 

The  Eightfold  Path: 

1.  Right  Knowledge  - one  must 
have  knowledge  of  the  Four  Noble 
Truths. 


2.  Right  Aspiration  - one  must  be 
intentional,  purposeful  and  deter- 
mined with  regard  to  liberation  and 
enlightenment. 

3.  Right  Speech  - one's  speech 
must  be  truthful  and  charitable. 

4.  Right  Behaviour  - one  must 
demonstrate  selflessness  and 
charity. 

5.  Right  Livelihood  - one  must 
seek  an  occupation  that  does  not 
deter  one's  spiritual  progress. 

6.  Right  Effort  - enlightenment 
demands  tremendous  exertion  and 
discipline. 

7.  Right  Mindfulness  - alertness, 
self-examination  and  intellectual 
self-discipline  are  essential. 

8.  Right  Absorption  - one  must 
develop  correct  methods  of  medita- 
tion. 

The  Eightfold  Path  is  merely  a 
means  to  a larger  end,  namely 
Nirvana,  which  is  the  ultimate  goal 
of  all  Buddhist  discipline. 

When  the  process  of  self-seeking 
has  been  arrested  and  private  self- 
centred  desire  has  been 


I 


A 
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extinguished,  the  finite  self  is 
destroyed.  Everything  that  previ- 
ously restricted  "the  boundless  life" 
has  died.  Nirvana  is  that  boundless 
life  itself. 

The  Buddhist  concept  of  Nirvana 
as  boundless  or  limitless  life  has  a 
clear  parallel  in  the  Christian  tradi- 
tion. For  Jesus,  the  Eternal  is  that 
experience  of  'new  life'  that  is  born 
of  a 'death  to  self.'  And  while  the 
Buddha  saw  himself  as  a teacher 
who  could  guide  the  seeker  into  this 
experience  of  fuller  life,  Jesus  pre- 
sented himself  as  this  new  life  itself: 
"I  am  the  Way,  the  Truth  and  the 
Life"  (John  14:6)  or  "I  have  come  so 
that  they  may  have  life  and  have  it 
to  the  full"  (John  10:10). 

For  the  Buddhist,  this  experience 
of  boundless  life  involves  union 
with  Ultimate  Reality.  The  Buddha 
did  not  relate  to  an  understanding 
of  God  as  personal,  but  Nirvana, 
one  could  say,  comes  close  to  mean- 
ing God. 

Nirvana  is  a state  of  non-  suffer- 
ing, an  interior  realm  of  bliss  or 
pure  being  wherein  there  is  a com- 
plete absence  of  egocentricity.  Nir- 
vana is  a ground  of  total  selflessness 


//■T-  A Then  the  people  car- 
\/\/  ried  their  puzzle- 
V Y ment  to  the  Buddha 
himself,  the  answer  he  gave 
provided  a handle  for  his  entire 
message. 

'Are  you  a god?' 

'No.' 

'An  angel?' 

'No.' 

'A  saint?' 

'No.' 

'Then  what  are  you?' 

Buddha  answered,  'I  am 
awake.'" 

Huston  Smith 


and  compassion,  compassion  for  the 
poor  and  powerless  as  well  as  for 
animals  and  nature. 

Freedom  for  the  Buddhist  then, 
like  the  Christian,  amounts  to  a life 
of  total  selfless  service. 

Buddhism  remained  confined  to 
India  until  the  6th  century  AD  when 
it  was  exported  to  China.  By  1000 


" What  is  the 
most  miraculous 
of  all  miracles? 
That  I sit  quietly 
by  myself." 

Zen  Buddhist  saying 

AD  it  could  be  found  in  most  coun- 
tries in  Asia.  In  the  20th  century 
Buddhism  has  made  its  way  to 
many  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Because  the  Buddha  grew  up  in 
the  Hindu  culture  of  India,  the  reli- 
gion he  founded  amounted  to  a 
reformation  of  Hinduism.  But  over 
the  centuries  Hinduism  has 
absorbed  the  Buddha's  reforms  and 
as  a result  Buddhism  has  very  little 
presence  in  India  today. 

Buddhism  is  divided  into  two 
main  streams:  Theravada  and 
Mahayana.  Theravada  Buddhism, 
which  is  oriented  primarily  to  a 
monastic  lifestyle,  is  the  more  con- 
servative of  the  two  streams  and  it 
tends  to  adhere  closely  to  the  Bud- 
dha's original  teachings. 

Mahayana,  the  larger  of  the  two 
sects,  is  more  liberal  and  promotes  a 
fuller  participation  of  lay  people. 
The  Mahayana  stream  also  places 


more  emphasis  on  petitionary 
prayer,  ritual  and  the  value  of  relat- 
ing to  life  in  the  'world.' 

Zen  Buddhism 

In  recent  years  we  in  the  West  have 
been  hearing  more  and  more  about 
Zen,  a Buddhist  discipline  that  is 
beginning  to  influence  Christians. 
What  is  Zen  Buddhism  and  where 
did  it  originate? 

Zen,  an  elaboration  of  Mahayana 
Buddhism,  is  believed  to  have 
developed  in  China  in  the  6th  centu- 
ry. From  there  it  spread  to  Japan 
where  it  thrived  and  has  exerted  an 
enormous  cultural  influence. 

In  recent  years  Zen  has  begun  to 
touch  the  Christian  west.  Artists, 
writers,  psychotherapists  and 
philosophers  have  developed  a keen 
interest  in  it.  But  more  than  this, 
some  Christians  are  now  beginning 
to  study  and  practice  Zen  in  order 
to  enhance  their  spirituality. 

Zen  is  a form  of  meditation  that 
attempts  to  bring  the  practitioner  to 
insight.  Zen  meditation  emphasizes 
the  intuitive  and  the  experiential  as 
opposed  to  the  intellectual.  Follow- 
ers of  Zen  are  suspicious  of  the 
intellect  in  terms  of  its  ability  to 
accurately  grasp  reality. 

It's  not  helpful  here  to  further 
describe  Zen  methods  of  meditation 
because  as  the  Zen  masters  insist, 
Zen  practice  cannot  be  described  or 
studied  in  books,  it  must  be  experi- 
enced. But  something  can  be  said  of 
the  fruits  of  Zen  meditation. 

The  goal  of  Zen  is  "to  bring  the 
Eternal  into  the  Now."  Accordingly, 
eternity  is  not  something  that  is  to 
be  experienced  at  the  end  of  the 
rainbow;  nor  is  it  pie  in  the  sky.  The 
Eternal  is  a reality  that  can  break 
into  the  ordinary  day-to-day  experi- 
ence of  the  individual.  Here  we  are 
reminded  of  the  Christian  mystical 
ideal  of  seeing  and  experiencing 
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God  in  all  things.  One  can  thus  live 
life  daily  with  the  awareness  that 
one's  every  action  is  a manifestation 
of  the  Infinite.  As  Zen  wisdom 
maintains:  "If  you  cannot  find  the 
ultimate  justification  of  existence  in 
an  act  as  simple  as  that  of  doing  the 
dishes,  you  will  find  it  nowhere." 

Christian-Buddhist  Dialogue 

Efforts  at  interfaith  dialogue 
between  Christians  and  Buddhists 
are  currently  concentrated  in  Japan, 
Sri  Lanka  and  the  United  States. 

This  important  dialogue  between 
the  two  faiths  received  its  inspira- 
tion and  impetus  from  the  Second 
Vatican  Council  and  the  openness  to 
other  faiths  that  the  Council  pro- 
moted. 

At  the  present  time  Christian- 
Buddhist  dialogue  is  being  conduct- 
ed in  the  fields  of  philosophy  and 
spirituality.  Clearly  the  biggest 
contribution  that  Buddhism  is  mak- 
ing to  Christianity  is  in  the  area  of 
prayer,  centering  and  meditation. 
Buddhists  claim  that  persons  of 
other  faiths  can  benefit  from  Bud- 
dhist teachings  and  methods  of 
meditation  and  still  remain  mem- 
bers of  their  own  religion. 

Indeed,  more  and  more  Chris- 
tians are  looking  to  Buddhist  medi- 
tation as  a vehicle  to  enrich  their 
own  tradition  and  to  renew  the 
early  Christian  contemplative  tradi- 
tion. 

In  the  last  20  years.  Buddhism 
has  blossomed  in  Canada.  As  a 
result  of  Asian  immigration  to  this 
country  in  the  last  couple  of 
decades,  there  are  now  an  estimated 
200,000  Buddhists  living  here.  But 
not  all  Canadian  Buddhists  are  of 
Asian  origin;  many  are  former 
Christians  and  Jews. 

With  Canadian  Buddhists  origi- 
nating from  almost  every  nation  in 
Asia,  we  have  in  our  country  one  of 


//  | "m  oth  Christianity  and 
Buddhism  agree  that 

JL/  the  root  of  humanity's 
problem  is  that  our  conscious- 
ness is  all  fouled  up  and  we  do 
not  apprehend  reality  as  it  fully 
is;  that  the  moment  we  look  at 
something,  we  begin  to  interpret 
it  in  ways  that  are  prejudiced 
and  predetermined  to  fit  a cer- 
tain wrong  picture  of  the  world 
in  which  we  exist  as  individual 
egos  in  the  centre  of  things. 

From  this  basic  ignorance  which 
is  our  experience  of  ourselves  as 
absolutely  autonomous  individ- 
ual egos,  from  this  basic  wrong 
experience  of  ourselves  comes 
all  the  rest.  This  is  the  source  of 
all  our  problems." 

Thomas  Merton 


the  most  diverse  Buddhist  commu- 
nities in  the  world.  Yet  this  diversity 
is  at  the  same  time  a source  of  strug- 
gle because  of  dramatic  differences 
in  language,  ethnicity  and  nationali- 
ty- 

Buddhism  is  struggling  to  adapt 
itself  to  Canadian  culture.  Its  adher- 
ents are  intent  upon  developing  a 
Buddhist  wisdom  that  is  uniquely 
Western,  a wisdom  that  will  enable 
them  to  address,  from  a Buddhist 
perspective,  the  very  real  problems 
in  contemporary  Canadian  society. 

If  you  are  interested  in  finding 
out  more  about  Buddhism  and 
about  the  Buddhist  approach  to 
interfaith  dialogue,  contact  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Buddhist  Council  of  Canada 
c/o  Dr.  Su wanda  Sugunasiri 
3 Ardmore  Road 
Toronto,  Ontario 
M5P  1V4 
(416)  487-2777 


Buddhism 
Focus  On  Facts 

Beginnings: 

530  BC  in  Northern  India 
Founder: 

Siddhartha  Gautama 
- the  Buddha 

Adherents  Worldwide: 

302  million 

Major  locations: 

All  countries  of  Asia  except 
India  where,  historically. 
Buddhism  has  been  absorbed  by 
Hinduism. 

Share  of  World's  Population: 

6% 

Adherents  in  Canada: 

200,000  approximately 

Scriptures: 

Sutra  Pitaka,  Vinaya  Pitaka 


Zen  Buddhist  Temple 
86  Vaughan  Road 
Toronto,  Ontario 
M6C  2M1 
(416)  658-0137 

The  Benedictine  Priory 
1475  Pine  Ave.  West 
Montreal,  Quebec 
H3G  1B3 
(514)  939-4071 
(Regular  meeting  place  of  a 
Buddhist-Christian  meditation 
group.)  <x> 
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About  the  middle 

of  the  6th  century 
Buddhism  came 
to  Japan  from  China,  via  Korea. 
During  the  first  several  decades 
there  were  problems  of  a political 
rather  than  of  a religious  nature. 
Even  so,  deeply  impressed  by  the 
influence  of  Buddhism  on  the  high- 
ly developed  civilization  of  China, 
its  adoption  by  Japan  wasn't  diffi- 
cult. Approved  at  first  by  the  Impe- 
rial Court  it  was  soon  accepted  by 
the  elite  of  society,  followed  by  the 
less  influential  of  the  population. 

And  now,  14  centuries  later, 
what  about  Buddhism  in  Japan?  To 
give  a concise  reply  it  is  without  a 
doubt  a permanently  important 
factor  of  Japan's  culture,  influencing 
many  facets  of  society.  It's  not 
unusual  though  to  hear,  facetiously 
perhaps.  Buddhism  spoken  of  as 
"the  religion  of  the  dead."  As  a 
general  rule,  based  on  custom  rather 
than  on  any  legalism,  funerals  and 


Buddhism  in  Japan 

By  Fr.  Tom  Morrissey,  S.F.M. 


other  ceremonies  related  to  the  dead 
are  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
local  Buddhist  priest.  For  example, 
he  conducts  the  service  in  the  home 
prior  to  cremation,  he  chooses  the 
posthumous  name  for  the  deceased 
and  is  responsible  for  placing  the 
ashes  of  the  dead  person  in  the  tem- 
ple burial  chamber.  In  the  much 
crowded  cities  of  Japan  there  are 
many  danka  (parishioners)  attached 
to  the  various  temples.  The  priest's 
time  is  mostly  devoted  to  funerals, 
visiting  the  homes  of  deceased 
parishioners  on  the  anniversary  of 
their  death  and  reciting  prayers 
with  at  least  one  member  of  the 
family  present.  In  the  event  of 
Catholic  funerals,  we  observe  our 
own  ritual  which  seems  to  be  very 
well  appreciated  by  Buddhist  and 
other  non-Christians.  As  a slight 
digression  I might  add  that  the  vest- 
ments for  the  pre-cremation  cere- 
monies worn  by  the  Buddhist 
priests  are  simply  beautiful  and  I 
love  to  listen  to  their  singing  of  the 
sutras  (equivalent  to  our  biblical 
psalms)  since  the  chanting  is  so 
reminiscent  of  our  Gregorian  chant 
of  yesteryears. 

Buddhism,  in  my  opinion,  and 
not  unlike  the  word  "Christianity," 
is  a generic  term  in  that  it's  a kind  of 
umbrella  that  covers  six  major 
groups.  These  large  divisions  are 
regarded  as  schools  of  thought  and 
these  divide  into  sects  which  are 
loosely  related  through  basically 
similar  doctrines.  For  example, 
Amida  Buddhism  includes  five 
major  sects,  one  of  which  is  divided 
into  10  branches,  thus  there  is  a 
large  number  of  sects. 


The  Zen  school  of  thought  is  the 
best  known  in  the  West  because  its 
method  of  meditation,  called 
"Zazen,"  has  been  popular  among 
Christians. 

Some  years  ago  I had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  have  a discussion  with  a 
Buddhist  priest  who  at  the  time  was 
assigned  to  a very  famous  temple  in 
Tokyo.  We  talked  for  two  hours  and 
most  of  the  conversation  consisted 
in  his  answering  my  questions 
about  Buddhism.  He  was  a highly 
educated  man  with  postgraduate 
degrees  from  universities  in  Japan 
and  the  United  States.  At  the  end  of 
our  conversation  he  gave  me  some 
books  on  Buddhism  and  told  me  not 
to  be  surprised  if  I discovered  that 
there  are  various  conclusions  possi- 
ble in  the  study  of  Buddhism.  One 
possibility  is  that  there  is  no 
Supreme  Being.  A second  is  that 
there  are  many  gods.  A third  would 
be  considered  pantheistic  in  that  all 
things  participate  in  godhood.  More 
commonly  stated,  I suppose.  Pan- 
theism is  a doctrine  that  equates 
God  with  the  forces  and  laws  of  the 
universe. 

As  a postscript  to  this  I feel  that  I 
should  state  that  there  are  many, 
many  beautiful  people,  men, 
women  and  children  in  many  coun- 
tries of  the  world  who  hold  the 
teachings  of  the  Buddha  in  the  high- 
est respect  and  seek  satori  (enlight- 
enment) as  he  did.  I pray  that  some 
day  they  will  find  this  Light  o° 
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On  Red  Beach  near 

the  town  of  Palo, 
Leyte,  in  the 

Philippines,  stands  a large  statue  of 
the  American  General  Douglas 
MacArthur  striding  purposefully 
through  the  surf.  The  statue  com- 
memorates the  return  of  American 
forces  to  the  Philippines  in  October, 
1944,  the  fulfillment  of  MacArthur' s 
promise  to  return  to  the  Philippines 
and  drive  out  the  Japanese  invaders. 
On  my  way  to  Palo  in  February, 
1979, 1 passed  by  the  scene  of  the 
tremendous  land,  air  and  sea  battles 
that  accompanied  his  return. 

The  occasion  of  my  visit  to  Palo 
was  the  presence  of  another  group 
of  Japanese.  The  bishop  of  Palo, 
Monsignor  Urgel,  had  made  his 
residence  available  to  a group  of 
Japanese  Zen  Buddhists  and  Chris- 
tian Zen  practitioners  for  a Zen 
retreat  or  sesshin.  A Zen  master  from 
Japan,  Yamada  Koun  Roshi,  with  a 
group  from  his  zendo  in  Japan 
would  meditate  for  five  days  with  a 
group  from  the  new  zendo  of  Sr. 
Elaine  Maclnnis  in  Manila.  I am 
deeply  grateful  for  Sr.  Elaine's  invi- 
tation for  me  to  join  them. 


Reflections  On 

By  Fr.  Roger  Brennan,  S.F.M. 


We  were  a diverse  group,  mostly 
Filipinos  and  Japanese,  but  also 
some  Germans,  Americans  and 
Canadians.  As  I recall  that  sesshin, 
some  images  come  vividly  to  mind. 

I recall  the  unfamiliar  ritual,  the 
bowing,  bells,  drums,  clappers  and 
gongs  used  throughout  the  day.  I 
was  impressed  by  the  solemn  digni- 
ty of  the  proceedings  and  the  deep, 
deep  silence  the  group  achieved.  I 
also  recall  the  aching  knees  and 
back  as  I learned  to  fold  myself  into 
the  lotus  position  for  long  periods  of 
meditation. 

Yamada  Roshi  and  his  assistants 
instructed,  supported  and  exhorted 
us  in  the  unfamiliar  discipline  of 
this  ancient  prayer  form.  Indeed 
they  had  come  to  share  with  us  the 
wealth  of  one  of  the  finest  aspects  of 
Japanese  culture.  I could  not  help 
but  contrast  this  with  the  other 
ways  the  Japanese  have  been  pre- 
sent in  the  Philippines.  In  1941  they 
came  to  wage  war.  Today  some 
Japanese  come  to  sexually  exploit 
Philippine  women  and  men.  Large 
Japanese  corporations  economically 
exploit  the  country,  stripping  it  of 
its  natural  resources,  leaving  behind 
pollution  and  destruction. 

But  this  little  group  had  come  to 
give.  They  gave  generously  and 
what  they  gave  is  beyond  price.  As 
the  days  progressed  the  silence 
deepened,  the  restless  neophytes 
learned  to  be  still.  The  group  sat  as 
one,  breathing  in  and  breathing  out 
the  great  sigh  of  humanity  for  unity. 

Some  of  the  Japanese  present  had 
family  members  killed  at  Red  Beach. 


A Zen  Retreat 


After  the  sesshin  they  were  to  go 
there  to  pay  their  respects.  Several 
of  the  Filipinos  had  relatives  killed 
by  the  Japanese  during  the  war. 
Now  we  were  united  in  one  com- 
mon goal  to  overcome  the  illusions 
which  divide  us  and  to  know  the 
Oneness  which  unites  us.  As  the 
sesshin  had  begun,  Yamada  Roshi 
reminded  us  of  the  significance  of 
our  meeting  in  Palo.  We  sat  with  a 
profound  sense  of  the  need  for  repa- 
ration. 

The  past  few  weeks  have  force- 
fully recalled  for  me  the  lessons  of 
the  sesshin  in  Palo.  As  I write  this, 
we  are  again  at  war.  On  television 
we  see  Muslim  people  at  prayer  in 
their  mosques.  How  strange  it 
seems  to  us.  We  see  pictures  of 
Christians  praying  too.  How  tragic 
that  we  pray  apart  while  between  us 
our  brothers  and  sisters  are  slaugh- 
tered on  the  sands  of  Arabia.  We  do 
not  know  the  riches  of  Islam  which 
give  birth  to  such  fervour  in  its 
people.  Mostly  we  are  interested  in 
their  oil.  They  do  not  know  the 
richness  of  Christ.  They  know  West- 
ern dress.  Western  consumer  goods. 
Western  movies. 

Those  five  days  in  Palo  suggest 
to  me  that  it  is  when  we  have  the 
courage  to  pray  together,  to  share 
the  real  treasures  we  hold,  we  may 
be  able  to  overcome  the  murderous 
possessiveness  which  drives  us  into 
the  trenches  of  war.  °° 
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The  emperor  greets  the  people  each  year  on  his  birthday  - a public  holiday. 


The  Emperor  and  Other  Gods 


Article  1 of  the 

Japanese  postwar 
constitution 

defines  the  emperor  as  the  "symbol 
of  the  state  and  of  the  unity  of  the 
people"  and  declares  that 
"sovereign  power  resides  with  the 
people." 

That  is  a very  harmless  sounding 
description  of  the  emperor  of  Japan. 
Were  it  not  for  the  unmistakable 
strains  of  the  Shinto  religion  and 
blatant  nationalism  running 
through  the  whole  of  the  recent 
enthronement  ceremony,  there 
would  have  been  little  if  any  contro- 
versy over  the  installation  of  the 
125th  emperor. 

The  crux  of  this  whole  very  com- 
plex question  lies  in  the  place  of 
Shinto  in  the  everyday  lives  of  the 
Japanese  people.  Shinto  permeates 
every  phase  of  Japanese  living 
because  Shinto  celebrates  life  in  all 
its  varied  aspects.  Generally  speak- 
ing Shinto  concerns  itself  with  life 
whereas  Buddhism  concerns  itself 
with  death  and  the  ancestors.  An 
example  of  this  is  that  with  the  pos- 
sible exception  of  former  priests  and 
their  families,  there  are  no  graves  in 
most  shrine  compounds. 
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into 


By  Fr.  Don  Boyle,  S.F.M. 


Japan's  Own  Religion 


There  is  a familiar  gate  that 
stands  before  all  Shinto  shrines.  It 
looks  very  much  like  the  perch  for 
some  gigantic  bird.  It  is  called  a torii 
in  Japanese.  That  torii  is  something 
like  the  altar  rail  formerly  used  in 
the  Catholic  Church. 

The  torii  is  there  to  mark  the 
point  at  which  the  secular  world  is 
transformed  into  the  world  of  the 
sacred.  When  you  pass  under  the 
torii  you  will  be  struck  by  the  won- 
derful harmony  and  tranquility  of 
the  shrine  grounds.  Everything  is 
natural  even  to  the  unpainted 
wooden  structures  that  are  said  to 
house  the  particular  god  of  the 
place.  There  are  impressive  stands 
of  tall  trees  that  sometimes  date 
back  hundreds  of  years.  There  are 
shapely  rocks  and  a well  for  draw- 
ing water  to  wash  hands  and  rinse 
out  the  mouth  as  a sign  of  purifica- 
tion. Sometimes  there  is  white  sand 
carefully  raked  and  formed  into 
rolling  mounds  like  some  kind  of 
remote  desert.  All  of  this  is  sup- 
posed to  refresh  the  weary  spirit 
and  cleanse  the  troubled  heart. 

Believers  in  Shinto  will  usually 
take  a bath  and  change  their  clothes 
before  setting  out  to  pray  at  the 
shrine.  Once  they  draw  near  to  the 
place  where  the  god  is  supposed  to 
reside,  they  will  remove  their  hats 
and  coats  and  lay  them  to  one  side, 
even  on  the  coldest  day  of  the  year. 

To  drive  away  evil  spirits  or  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the  gods, 
they  will  pull  on  the  rope  that  is 
attached  to  a bell  and  which  hovers 
down  in  front  of  the  shrine  building. 
Believers  will  then  clap  their  hands 
in  front  of  their  face  and  then  hold 
this  posture  while  they  complete 
their  silent  prayer.  There  is  some- 
thing very  beautiful  and  even  a little 


awe  inspiring  about  the  utter  sim- 
plicity of  the  Shinto  religion. 

The  key  word  in  Shinto  is  "cele- 
bration." Shinto  celebrates  life  in  all 
its  forms  and  phases  in  Japanese 
society.  There  is  a blessing  for  chil- 
dren who  have  attained  the  ages  of 
seven,  five  and  three,  because  these 
are  the  ages  when  children  are 
thought  to  be  most  vulnerable  to 
sickness  and  disease.  Another  bless- 
ing dedicates  the  land  to  the  gods 
where  a factory,  store  or  office 
building  is  erected.  There  are  festi- 
vals where  young  men  run  through 
the  streets  of  a town  or  village  wear- 
ing only  a breech-cloth  and  as  they 
shout  "forgiveness  and  purifica- 
tion!" people  throw  ladles  of  hot 
water  over  them. 

All  festivals  are  community  ven- 
tures. Everyone  is  expected  to  par- 
ticipate in  some  way  if  only  to  offer 
a donation  for  the  support  of  the 
shrine. 

When  you  see  the  portable  shrine 
carried  through  the  streets  of  the 
neighbourhood  by  young  men  and 
boys  wearing  headbands  and 
lightweight  kimonos,  shouting 
words  of  encouragement  to  each 
other  as  they  weave  and  circle 
around  the  portable  shrine  to  the 
incessant  boom  of  the  drum,  you 
might  recall  how  David  danced  in 
front  of  the  Ark. 

It  is  not  too  difficult  to  see  how 
the  Shinto  shrine  became  the  centre 
of  the  community  and  of  village  life. 
Shinto  is  the  indigenous  religion  of 
Japan.  It  would  be  very  easy  to  dis- 
miss Shinto  as  a vague  and  naive 
superstition  were  it  not  for  the 
undeniable  fact  that  Shinto  has  exer- 
cised almost  unbelievable  influence 
on  the  Japanese  people  from  the 


earliest  days  right  up  to  the  present 
moment. 

Shinto  is  the  "way  of  the  gods" 
and  these  gods  are  Japanese  gods. 
Shinto  originated  in  Japan  and  is 
not  meant  to  be  transplanted  to 
other  cultures.  Shinto  belongs  exclu- 
sively to  the  Japanese  people. 

To  understand  Shinto  it  is  neces- 
sary to  look  at  the  Japanese  word, 
kami.  "Kami"  can  be  roughly  trans- 
lated as  "gods."  But  it  would  be 
well  to  keep  in  mind  that  these  gods 
are  not  like  our  Judeo-Christian 
God,  but  more  on  the  style  of  the 
ancient  Greek  gods.  In  the  Japanese 
experience,  kami  refer  to  things 
above  and  outside  the  normal 
course  of  events.  It  might  be  a pecu- 
liar shaped  rock,  a gnarled  and 
twisted  old  tree  or  an  unaccountable 
action  on  the  part  of  a human  being 
or  animal.  It  is  like  a momentary 
glimpse  of  God  in  the  midst  of 
nature.  To  be  in  the  presence  of  kami 
one  feels  wonder  and  awe  as  if  in 
the  presence  of  something  supernat- 
ural. 

From  the  very  beginning 
Japanese  tribes  and  clans  would 
erect  shrines  to  commemorate  these 
events  or  experiences.  There  are 
about  80,000  shrines  all  over  Japan 
erected  to  various  kami.  It  puts  me 
in  mind  of  the  patriarch  Jacob  build- 
ing an  altar  to  commemorate  the 
dream  in  which  he  met  the  God  of 
his  father  and  his  grandfather 
before  him. 

Many  of  us  old  enough  to  recall 
World  War  II  are  familiar  with  the 
word  kamikaze.  This  word  literally 
means  "divine  wind"  and  was  first 
used  in  reference  to  the  time  when  a 
Korean  fleet  of  ships  launched  to 
invade  Japan  was  destroyed  in  a 
devastating  typhoon.  That  giant 
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wind  came  to  be  called  " kamikaze " - 
the  divine  wind  that  had  saved 
Japan  from  its  enemies. 

In  the  last  days  of  the  Pacific 
War,  Japanese  pilots  crashed  their 
planes  into  strategic  targets  and 
Japanese  sailors  physically  steered 
torpedoes  into  the  allied  ships. 
Those  pilots  and  sailors,  the  cream 


of  Japan's  youth,  gave  their  lives  for 
the  emperor.  They  were  in  fact  the 
divine  wind  that  might  save  the 
nation. 

Such  is  the  understanding  of  kami 
to  the  Japanese  and  such  is  the  place 
of  the  emperor  in  whose  name  one 
becomes  a kamikaze  by  making  the 
supreme  sacrifice. 


It  is  probably  not  too  unusual  for 
a primitive  animistic  religion  like 
Shinto  not  to  have  any  scriptures  or 
doctrine  as  such.  There  is  no 
founder  as  there  is  in  Christianity, 
Buddhism  or  Islam.  Shinto  evolved 
from  so-called  historical  documents 
which  are  heavily  larded  with  myth, 
legend  and  pure  superstition.  The 
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The  Torii,  entrance  gate  at  the 
Yasukuni  Shinto  shrine,  Tokyo. 


purpose  of 
elevating  these 
historical 
records  to  the 
level  of 
revealed  truth 
was  to  establish 
the  emperor  as 
a god-man.  The 
result  was  a 
pseudo  history 
of  the  nation 
along  the  lines 
of  Homer's 
Iliad  or 
Odyssey. 

Looking 
back  historical- 
ly to  the  time 
the  seeds  for  a 
divine  emperor 
were  sown, 
Japan  was  not 
yet  a united 
kingdom  but 
rather  a lot  of 
scattered,  war- 
ring clans  try- 
ing desperately 
to  consolidate 
their  power  and 
authority. 

One  clan  in 
particular 
moved  steadily 
up  the  coast 
from  the  south- 
ern islands  and 
subdued  a lot  of 
clans  on  the  way.  That  clan  later 
became  the  Yamato  clan.  The  kami 
of  the  Yamato  tribe  was  the  sun 
goddess.  Once  the  Yamato  clan 
gained  the  upper  hand  it  was  one 
small  step  to  declare  their  leader 
emperor  and  descendent  of  the  sun 
goddess. 


At  least  some  of  the  inspiration 
and  reason  for  this  declaration  can 
be  found  in  the  rivalry  between 
Japan  and  China  whose  emperor  of 
the  “Middle  Kingdom,"  as  China 
was  called,  was  all  powerful. 

The  emperor  reigned  supreme  in 
Japan  until  the  feudal  period  when 
strong  families  warred  to  rule  the 
country  and  to  ultimately  usurp  the 
powers  of  the  emperor. 

Around  1603  one  powerful  gen- 
eral, Tokugawa  Ieyasu,  eventually 
conquered  his  rivals  and  subdued 
the  entire  country.  He  moved  his 
headquarters  to  Edo  (now  Tokyo) 
and  ruled  in  the  name  of  the  emper- 
or who  was  living  in  obscurity  in 
the  old  capital  of  Kyoto. 

It  was  during  the  repressive  rule 
of  Tokugawa  Ieyasu  that  Christiani- 
ty was  suppressed  and  all  foreign- 
ers, with  the  exception  of  some 
Dutch  traders,  were  deported. 

For  nearly  250  years  Japan  was 
closed  to  the  outside  world.  The 
Japanese  arts  like  the  tea  ceremony, 
flower  arrangement,  calligraphy 
and  poetry  were  cultivated  in  this 
hermit  kingdom. 

During  this  period  the  Tokugawa 
family  issued  decrees  in  the  name  of 
the  emperor  who  was  eking  out  a 
meagre  existence  selling  his  paint- 
ings and  writing  poetry  in  the  cere- 
monial court  of  Kyoto. 

Near  the  end  of  the  19th  century, 
the  vigor,  and  energy  of  the  Toku- 
gawa family  began  to  wane.  There 
were  cracks  in  the  once  solid  wall.  It 
collapsed  almost  as  quickly  as  the 
recent  collapse  of  the  Communist 
reign  in  Eastern  Europe.  From  a 
nation  of  swashbuckling  Samurai 
and  poor  peasants,  Japan  became  a 
nation  of  shopkeepers  with  a divine 
emperor  ruling  over  it. 


Nothing  just  happens.  Scholars 
and  Shinto  priests  began  to  pore 
over  the  ancient  historical  docu- 
ments. A lot  of  what  was  written  in 
the  Kojiki  (Records  of  Ancient  Mat- 
ters) and  the  Nihon  Shoki  (Chronicles 
of  Japan)  were  pure  myth  and 
superstition.  But  to  the  scholars  and 
the  Shinto  priests,  what  mattered 
was  the  fact  that  at  one  time  the 
emperor  had  been  all  powerful. 

They  worked  unceasingly  to  bring 
about  a restoration  of  those  glorious 
days.  They  were  helped  by  the  fact 
that  Japan  had  been  cut  off  from  the 
outside  world  for  250  years,  other- 
wise Shinto  might  have  passed  into 
the  mists  of  history.  During  those 
250  years  the  way  of  doing  things 
'Japanese  style'  became  entrenched. 

The  influence  of  Shinto  was 
greatly  enhanced  when  it  was  made 
the  state  religion  upon  the  accession 
of  the  Emperor  Meiji  (1868)  to  mark 
the  end  of  the  feudal  era  and  the 
beginning  of  the  divine  emperor. 

When  the  young  Emperor  Meiji 
was  restored  to  the  imperial  throne, 
he  did  not  exercise  divine  powers  so 
much  as  the  bureaucrats  around 
him  became  petty  despots.  The 
government  and  the  Shinto  religion 
combined  to  produce  a man-god. 
They  determined  almost  every 
detail  of  the  everyday  lives  of 
Japanese  citizens. 

At  this  time  a lot  of  the  machin- 
ery for  getting  people  into  lock  step 
was  still  in  place.  It  was  an  amazing 
propaganda  exercise.  It  was 
declared  that  Emperor  Meiji  and  all 
his  ancestors  were  descended  from 
the  sun  goddess.  The  emperor's 
word  was  law.  And  the  people 
around  the  emperor  were  ready  and 
willing  U>  make  those  laws. 

During  this  Meiji  era,  Shinto 
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Official  Visit  Ruled 
Unconstitutional 

//  T-i 

» • • 1 he  High  Court  of 
Sendai  city  reversed  a lower 
court  decision  and  ruled  that 
official  visits  to  Tokyo's  Yasuku- 
ni  Shrine  by  the  Emperor  and 
Cabinet  Ministers  violate  the 
constitutional  principle  of  sepa- 
ration of  religion  and  state.  The 
High  Court  also  ruled  in  favour 
of  11  plaintiffs,  saying  that  the 
use  of  public  funds  by  the  Iwate 
Prefectural  Government  for 
monetary  offerings  to  the 
Yasukuni  Shrine  were  equally 
against  the  constitution...  The 
Sendai's  High  Court  ruling  was 
handed  down  in  the  aftermath 
of  the  present  emperor's 
enthronement  when  the  contro- 
versy regarding  the  separation 
of  religion  and  state  reached  a 
new  high.  The  Japanese  bishops 
wrote  several  times  to  the  gov- 
ernment requesting  that  the 
constitutional  provision  be 
strictly  observed  during  the 
ceremonies  surrounding  the 
enthronement...  (Japan  Catholic 
News  Jan  '91 J. 


became  the  established  religion  of 
Japan.  All  of  the  shrines  were  under 
the  protection  of  the  state,  and  the 
government  paid  the  priests  for 
their  services.  All  other  religions 
were  in  effect  outlawed  and  only 
managed  to  survive  by  the  loyalty 
of  the  faithful. 

In  the  1930s  the  army  began  to 
flex  its  muscles  and  to  roar  zeno- 
phobic  threats  to  neighbouring 
countries.  In  the  saddest  chapter  of 
Japanese  history,  fanatical  army 


officers  seized  on  the  "great  prize" 
and  began  to  make  more  and  more 
decrees  in  the  name  of  the  Emperor 
Hirohito. 

Shintoism  remained  the  estab- 
lished religion  of  Japan  for  75  years, 
up  until  the  end  of  the  Pacific  War 
in  1945.  When  the  war  came  to  an 
end  Shinto  was  disestablished,  but 
such  a smooth  working  system 
could  never  be  dismantled 
overnight.  Now  that  Japan  has 
become  an  economic  giant,  the  old 
men  who  were  educated  in  these 
principles  still  control  the  destinies 
of  the  Japanese  people. 

One  prime  minister  with  mem- 
bers of  his  cabinet,  recently  paid  an 
official  visit  to  Yasukuni  Shrine 
where  the  remains  of  the  war  dead 
are  entombed.  Had  he  gone  as  a 
private  citizen  there  would  have 
been  no  fuss,  but  his  intention  was 
to  keep  Shinto  and  the  emperor  in 
the  static  condition  of  pre-war 
times. 

Christians  and  other  minority 
groups  are  not  imagining  the  poten- 
tial grief  that  is  contained  in  the 
present  emperor  going  along  with 
the  religious  ritual  which  in  living 
memory  made  his  father,  his  grand- 
father and  his  great-grandfather 
man-gods.  In  spite  of  the  present 
emperor's  modern  education  and 
scientific  background,  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  imagine  the  wrong  people 
once  again  gaining  control  of  the 
government  and  issuing  in  a new 
age  of  fanaticism,  once  again  using 
the  emperor  and  the  Shinto  religion 
for  their  own  purposes.  °° 


We  Are 
Family 

In  1990  we  spent  over  $100,000  to 
cover  the  cost  of  medical  care  for  our 
members.  Many  of  our  missioners 
overseas  cannot  be  covered  by  Cana- 
dian government  health  insurance 
plans  and  most  countries  where  we 
work  do  not  have  public  health  insur- 
ance. Some  members  here  in  Canada 
also  require  costly  medical  care. 

Would  you  help  us  meet  these 
expenses?  Your  gift  would  be 
appreciated. 

Yes!  I'd  like  to  help  pay  for  the 
medical  expenses  of  Scarboro 
missioners. 

Here  is  my  donation  of  $ 
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City  Province 
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SPEAKING  OUT  ON  MISSION 

What  is  mission?  The  answers  are 
as  individual  as  each  missioner. 
Four  Scarboro  lay  people  and  five 
priests  share  their  reflections  on 
mission. 


FORMAT: 

LENGTH: 

PRICE: 


VHS 

26  minutes 

$20.00 


PADRE  PABLO:  FIGHTER  FOR 
JUSTICE 

In  Canada,  he's  known  as  Fr. 
Harvey  Steele,  but  in  Latin 
America,  where  he  helped  found 
the  cooperative  movement,  he's 
known  as  "Padre  Pablo."  This  film 
from  Canamedia  Productions  looks 
at  the  work  of  Harvey  Steele  and 
the  institution  he  founded  in 
Panama.  A shorter  version  of  this 
film  was  shown  on  CBC's  Man 
Alive. 


RESTLESS  MISSION  FLAME 

The  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission 
Society  was  founded  in  1918  by 
John  Mary  Fraser.  Restless  Mission 
Flame  follows  the  life  of  this  single- 
minded  and  determined  priest, 
from  his  roots  in  Toronto  to  his 
death  in  Japan,  after  61  years  of 
missionary  service. 

FORMAT:  VHS 

LENGTH:  50  minutes 

PRICE:  $20.00 


FORMAT: 

LENGTH: 

PRICE: 


VHS 

53  minutes 
$60.00 
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ORDER  FORI 


• Restless  Mission  Flame 
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i peaking  Out  On  Mission 

: aces  of  Scarboro  Missions 
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i 'adre  Pablo:  Fighter  for  Justice 

' ou  can  also  order 

i oreman  of  Ocoa 
Aan  With  A Mission 

Total 


WOULD  LIKE  TO  ORDER  THE  FOLLOWING  PRODUCTIONS 


copy(ies)  @ $20  per  copy  = $_ 
copy(ies)  @ $20  per  copy  = $_ 
copy(ies)  @ $20  per  copy  = $_ 
copy(ies)  @ $60  per  copy  = $_ 


copy(ies)  @ $16  per  copy  = $_ 
copy(ies)  @ $16  per  copy  = $_ 
. copy(ies)  = $_ 


nclosed  is  my  cheque  or  money  order  for 

avable  to  the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society, 

685  Kingston  Road,  Scarborough,  Ontario,  M1M  1M4 
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FACES  OF  SCARBORO  MISSIONS: 
AN  INTERVIEW  WITH  RON 
MACDONNELL 

Ron  MacDonnell  is  a Scarboro 
priest  working  in  the  Brazilian 
Amazon.  In  this  interview,  he  talks 
about  the  problems  faced  by 
Brazilians,  the  role  of  the  Church, 
and  his  own  growth  as  a priest. 
Study  guide  available. 

FORMAT:  VHS 

LENGTH:  26  minutes 

PRICE:  $20.00 
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portant  are  Scarboro  s ki 
people.  We  work  alongside  people 
who  have  been  pushed  to  the 
fringes  of  our  global  community 
and  who  struggle  for  life.  We  con- 
tinue to  provide  a Christian 
presence  in  predominantly  non- 
Christian  environments. 

We  invite  you  to  contact  us  if 
you  are  considering  a religious 
commitment  as  a priest  or  lay 
missioner  with  Scarboro  Missions. 
Join  us  in  our  work  of  proclaiming 
Christ's  good  news  of  justice, 
peace  and  hope. 
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A Canadian  Catholic  missionary 
community  of  priests  and  lay  people. 


Yes,  I'm  interested  in  learning  more 
about  working  as  a missionary.  Please 
send  me  information  on: 


!j  Priesthood 


□ Lay  missionary 


Name: 

Address: 

City: 

Province:  Code: 

Education: 

Age: 

Fr.  Hugh  MacDougall,  SFM 

Ms.  Louise  Malnachuk 
Formation  Department 
Scarboro  Missions,  2685  Kingston  Road 
Scarborough,  Ontario  M1M  1M4 
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FROM  THE  EDITOR'S  DESK 


Trusting  in  God 

By  Sr.  Doris  MacDonell,  O.L.M. 


Since  1975  we  have  had  the 
privilege  of  sharing  an 
edition  of  Scarbcro  Missions 
from  time  to  time  with  Our 
Lady's  Missionaries.  From  their 
beginnings  in  1 949,  we  have 
worked  together  in  mission  in 
Japan  and  the  Philippines,  and 
as  well  here  in  Canada  where 
we  cooperate  in  efforts  to  edu- 
cate Canadians  to  the  realities  of 
proclaiming  the  Gospel  in  other 
countries.  Scarboro  Missions  is  a 
national  magazine  and  this 
enables  Our  Lady's  Missionaries 
to  tell  their  story  to  Canadians 
in  all  parts  of  this  great  country. 
It's  the  story  of  their  belief  in 
God  and  in  the  dignity  of  each 
and  every  one  of  God's  children. 
It  is  an  honour  for  us  to  be  part 
of  the  telling. 

Fr.  Gerald  Curry,  S.FM. 


o often  in  our 
work  as  mis- 
sionaries, we 
find  ourselves 
confronted  with 

what  seems  to  be  a hopeless  situa- 
tion. A mother  in  Nigeria  can  be 
dying  because  she  needs  blood  and 
none  is  available.  Children  in  Brazil 
are  forced  to  live  on  the  street 
because  there  is  no  one  to  care  for 
them.  A parish  worker  in  the  town 
may  be  too  afraid  to  travel  out  to 
visit  a mountain  barrio  (village)  in 
Mindanao,  Philippines.  Here  in 
Canada  refugees  cannot  get  on  with 
their  lives,  as  education,  employ- 
ment and  family  reunification  all 
depend  on  the  removal  of  backlogs 
dealing  with  refugee  and  landed 
immigrant  status.  In  all  such  cir- 
cumstances our  prayer  has  to  be  like 
that  of  the  psalmist  who  cried,  "O 
God,  let  your  love  be  upon  us  as  we 
place  all  our  trust  in  you"  (Psalm 
33). 

Reading  over  the  stories  in  this 
issue  of  Scarboro  Missions,  you  will 
find  more  examples  of  how  all  of 
our  sisters  have  to  place  their  trust 


in  God.  Missionary  life  is  a great  gift 
which  has  to  be  received  open- 
handedly  from  its  gracious  Giver. 
Accepting  it,  then  taking  the  "leap 
in  the  dark"  which  is  entailed  by 
entering  another  culture  and  learn- 
ing another  language,  although  very 
costly  to  the  person,  brings  great 
rewards.  Thus  you  will  read  about 
such  wonderful  people  as  Nene 
Barbin  in  the  Philippines,  Dimas  in 
Brazil  and  Adega  in  Nigeria,  as  well 
as  those  in  Canada  who  have 
brought  joy  to  our  sisters'  lives. 

I want  to  thank  the  members  of 
the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Soci- 
ety for  this  latest  opportunity  to  tell 
you  something  of  our  mission  and 
the  people  we  serve.  Happily,  too,  it 
allows  me  through  the  large  reader- 
ship  of  this  magazine  to  thank  our 
many  benefactors  on  behalf  of  our 
sisters.  You  are  an  integral  part  of 
our  missionary  work  and  it  is  in 
your  name  and  that  of  the  Church 
that  "we  are  sent  into  the  hearts  and 
homes  of  the  world  carrying  the 
Good  News  of  Jesus  to  the  poor,  the 
lowliest  and  the  lost  wherever  they 
may  be."  (C.6,  Our  Lady's  Mission- 
aries Constitutions.) 

Truly,  may  love  be  upon  us  all  as 
we  place  our  trust  in  God.  °° 
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By  Sr.  Elaine  Maclnnes,  O.L.M. 


EVOLUTION! 


missionary 
sisters  do  when 
living  in  a 

— — 1 country  racked 

by  poverty,  corruption,  inequality 
and  seething  unrest? 


What  is  life  like  for  sisters  and  a 
people  caught  in  the  middle  of  vio- 
lence during  coup  attempts?  Let  us 
tell  you  our  stories  of  sharing  life 
with  the  Filipino  people  here  in 
Mindanao  so  you  will  better  under- 
stand the  life  of  contemporary  mis- 
sioned as  well  as  the  plight  of  the 
people  and  the  true  situation  as  we 
see  it  here. 

Our  most  inland  mission  is  in  the 
city  of  Gingoog,  which  has  40  satel- 


lite barrios  or  small  villages.  Our 
Sisters  Mary  Gauthier  from  Alexan- 
dria, Ontario,  and  Lucia  Lee  of  Chi- 
nese descent  from  Manila,  live  here 
with  Lori  Nunez,  a Filipina  candi- 
date. Sr.  Myra  Trainor  from  Prince 
Edward  Island  is  on  leave  in 
Canada. 

Mary  shares  with  us  both  her 
struggle  and  newfound  hope  after 
her  return  from  ministry  in  Canada: 


Sr.  Margaret  Walsh, 
O.L.M.,  sharing  life 
with  the  Filipino 
people.  Binuangan. 


Slot  By  The  Gun 


x ^ Returning  to  the 
1 Philippines  has 
caused  much  joy 
and  pain,  fear  and  wonderment,  as 
well  as  feelings  of  surprise  and 
familiarity  within  me.  The  people 
here  live  with  struggle,  a struggle 
for  freedom  and  for  life.  Very  quick- 
ly I found  myself  in  much  the  same 
plight,  struggling  to  relearn  the 
dialect  and  to  understand  the  com- 
plexities of  the  political  situation. 

Many  people  lost 
loved  ones  while 
evacuating  from 
rural  areas  to  the 
cities.  They  were 
caught  in  the  cross 
fire  between  the 
military  and  leftist 
elements  in  the 
mountains.  In  the 
midst  of  this  what 
could  I do?  Where 
was  my  apostolate? 

One  day  while 
attending  a meet- 
ing of  health  care 
workers  who  live 
in  a flooded  area,  I 
began  to  experi- 
ence joy  and  hope. 

I was  delighted  to 
hear  them  discuss 
the  possibility  of 
uniting  to  ask  the 
mayor  to  improve 
their  living  condi- 
tions. The  women 
began  by  planning 
a sanitation  project, 
only  to  come  to  the 
realization  that 
proper  irrigation 
was  needed  first. 


Heavy  rains,  high  tides  and  pollut- 
ed water  flooded  the  entire  area. 
They  had  to  build  their  homes  on 
stilts.  Gradually,  these  persistent 
women  began  to  experience  that 
they  could  make  a difference 
through  a united  effort.  It  required 
meetings  and  more  meetings,  but 
they  grew  individually  and  commu- 
nally. We  began  to  see  that  voices  of 
the  powerless  when  working 
together  for  transformation  can  be 
heard  as  'people's  power.' 

I also  see  my  role  as  supportive 
for  members  of  the  Diocesan  Health 
Apostolate  and  for  women  and  their 
concerns.  The  United  States  military 
bases  are  an  important  issue  here 
not  only  with  regard  to  sovereignty 
but  also  exploitation.  Country  peo- 
ple are  often  filled  with  great  sad- 
ness to  hear  that  their  young  daugh- 
ters who  went  to  Luzon  to  find 
meaningful  employment  have 
ended  up  being  bar  girls  or 
hostesses  at  the  base. 

Grassroots  women  such  as  these 
are  helping  me  to  do  justice,  to  love 
mercifully  and  walk  humbly  with 
my  God." 

f Lucy  too  had  her 

^T^struggle  learning  to  speak 
Cebuano.  Along  with  study- 
ing the  language,  she  was  engaged 
in  a parish  program  to  help  mal- 
nourished children.  This  contact 
directed  her  to  an  apostolate  of  bible 
study  and  ecological  concerns  for 
children.  Lucy  is  also  most  active  in 
home  visitation  especially  of  the 
elderly  and  infirm,  and  tells  a story 
of  one  such  contact: 

"Filipino  culture  encourages 
caring  for  the  elderly  in  the  home. 


Nene  Barbin  is  one  of  my  friends. 
She  lives  in  a small  nipa  (straw)  hut 
in  Mambitoon,  one  of  Gingoog's 
many  barrios,  together  with  her 
granddaughter,  Anna,  who  came 
there  when  she  was  only  a few 
months  old.  Nene  is  78  and  runs  a 
small  business.  Her  day  begins  at 
4:30  a.m.  when  the  fishermen  leave 
in  their  boats.  She  sells  cigarettes, 
bread,  tuba  or  palm  wine  and  sea- 
sonal fruit  to  them.  A bread  dealer 
comes  each  morning  leaving  about  a 
dozen  loaves  of  bread  which  Nene 
sells  if  she  can.  The  bread  dealer 
returns  in  the  afternoon  to  collect 
the  money.  Nene's  share  is  10  cen- 
tavos a loaf  or  one  half  a cent.  She 
also  buys  a package  of  cigarettes 
which  she  sells  one  cigarette  at  a 
time  to  earn  two  pesos  or  10  cents. 
Glass  by  glass  she  sells  two  gallons 
of  tuba  each  day  to  earn  four  pesos. 
Since  she  does  not  smoke  or  drink, 
Nene  says  her  daily  income  is 
assured,  provided  the  weather  is 
amenable  for  fishing.  Unless  she 
sells  her  tuba  she  will  not  buy  food 
for  the  day.  That  precious  purchase 
is  done  at  noon  each  day  when  she 
can  buy  one  quarter  kilo  of  rice  for 
Anna  and  herself. 

Nene  is  also  a leader  in  the  Mam- 
bitoon chapel.  Her  faith  is  rock  sure. 
She  will  leave  her  tindahan  (tiny 
store)  unattended  to  go  to  the 
chapel  to  lead  liturgical  services, 
especially  prayers  for  the  dead.  In 
all  novenas,  rosaries  and  proces- 
sions she  can  be  seen  leading  the 
way.  She  reads  the  bible  daily  and 
tries  to  help  those  who  cannot  read. 
Many  people  from  other  religions 
try  to  convert  her  but  she  always 
smiles  and  says,  'All  my  trust  is  in 


“Salamat  $a  Dios” 


" Salamat  s a Dios " (thanks  be  to 
God)  is  an  expression  that  is 
often  on  the  lips  of  Filipinos.  One 
day  an  elderly  man  told  me  how 
he  had  been  tagged  as  subversive 
and  his  life  had  been  threatened 
by  a young  man  whom  he  had  in 
fact  helped  to  deliver  at  birth. 
When  I asked  if  he  was  angry  at 
his  accuser  the  old  man  replied, 

" Salamat  s a Dios,  Sister,  he  let  me 
live."  I had  goose  pimples  all 
over  my  arms  seeing  and  feeling 


his  gratefulness,  forgiveness  and 
peacefulness.  1 notice  that  so 
many  here  are  able  to  find  some- 
thing to  be  grateful  about  after 
earthquakes,  typhoons,  personal 
threats  and  even  after  watching 
the  death  of  their  child.  Seeing 
such  gratefulness  calls  me  to  a 
deeper  sense  of  gratitude.  I ask 
myself,  when  do  I say,  'Salamat  sa 
Dios' ? When  do  you? 

Sr.  Mary  Gauthier. 


God.  He  will  show  me  the  way.' 

Life  is  never  dull  for  her.  She  is 
full  of  energy  and  verve.  Her  cheer- 
fulness spreads  to  everyone  around 
her.  Because  of  Nene  my  own  faith 
is  deeper  and  I too  trust  that  God 
will  indeed  show  me  the  way. 
Thanks  Nene." 


)ur  next  mission  along  the 
Misamis  Oriental  coast  is 
in  the  tiny  village  of  Binuan- 
gan.  Sisters  Margaret  Walsh  from 
Newfoundland  and  Rosemary 
Hughes  from  Toronto  live  here. 
Sister  Cecile  Turner  from  Windsor  is 
on  leave  in  Canada,  as  well  as  Sister 
Yolanda  Cadavos  from  Maasin, 
Southern  Leyte,  Philippines. 

Sister  Margaret,  one  of  the  first 
group  to  go  to  the  Philippines,  says: 
"Since  our  rented  house  has  the 
sea  on  one  side  and  the  highway  on 
the  other  I can  daily  observe  from 
my  window  much  of  the  town's 
happenings.  Sometimes  the  scenes 
seem  to  jump  right  out  of  the 
Gospel  as  the  fishing  nets  are 
hauled  in  and  washed  in  the  spring 
water  that  pours  out  of  the  rocks  to 
meet  the  tides.  When  fish  is  plenti- 
ful there  is  joy  and  celebration. 
When  fish  is  scarce  due  to  rough 
weather,  times  become  difficult 
indeed  for  most  of  the  families. 

Due  to  the  presence  of  the  mili- 


tary and  the  leftist  New  People's 
Army,  there  is  political  unrest  in  the 
mountains  and  a climate  of  fear 
prevails.  Civilians  often  get  caught 
or  'sandwiched'  as  they  say, 
between  these  two  warring  groups. 
Because  of  this  they  are  frequently 
branded  as  'subversive.'  Even  our 
catechists  are  often  not  above  suspi- 
cion. Almost  everyone  has  to  live 
with  this  constant  climate  of  fear. 

My  apostolate  for  the  past  five 
years  has  been  mostly  in  the  field  of 
parish  work,  participating  in  parish 
activities  and  adult  education,  espe- 
cially the  catechetical  program. 

During  my  many  years  of  living 
in  this  country,  I have  come  to  love 
the  Filipino  people.  My  own  life  has 
been  enriched  as  I share  life  with 
them  and  my  hope  is  that  with  the 
intermingling  of  cultures  we  will 
come  to  a greater  knowledge  of 
Christ  and  together  proclaim  the 
Kingdom." 


ister  Rosemary  writes: 
"After  seven  months  in 
language  school  I am  still  in 
the  throes  of  learning  a new  lan- 
guage and  am  far  from  fluent.  So  I 
wander  up  and  down  the  hills 
speaking  to  those  I meet,  often  help- 
ing a sick  child  or  other  family 
member.  At  times  I accompany  one 
of  the  barrio  health  workers  which 


turns  out  to  be  a lesson  in  culture 
for  me  as  well.  To  witness  the 
poverty  of  the  barrio  people  is  often 
very  emotionally  draining  but  the 
health  workers  give  me  insight  into 
how  best  to  assist  them. 

I also  represent  our  community 
of  sisters  in  the  diocesan  vocation- 
promotion  group  where  I come  into 
contact  with  many  Filipina  sisters. 
The  stories  of  their  courage  and 
leadership  in  the  last  two  difficult 
decades  are  legend.  I am  most 
proud  to  be  associated  with  them. 
They  help  me  to  realize  that  my 
assignment  to  the  Philippines  is  a 
gift  indeed  and  I have  much  to  learn 
and  emulate  as  I journey  here." 


)ur  third  mission  is  in  the 
delightful  city  of  Cagayan 
de  Oro.  Here  our  Edmonto- 
nian Sister  Joan  Missiaen,  a natural 
for  listening  with  empathy,  is  hap- 
pily involved  in  campus  ministry. 
Joan  writes: 

"This  is  my  fourth  year  working 
in  campus  ministry  at  Xavier  Uni- 
versity. We  are  a team  of  20  com- 
posed of  several  Jesuit  priests  and 
various  other  religious  and  lay  men 
and  women  trying  to  be  present  to 
some  6,000  students. 

Our  students  were  born  during 
the  martial  law  years,  so  they  grew 
up  knowing  the  fear  involved  in 
speaking  out  against  the  existing 
injustices  and  oppression.  They  also 
experienced  the  hopeless  anguish  of 
questioning  and  trying  to  discover 
what  happened  to  missing  persons. 
Although  the  situation  is  gradually 
changing,  the  woundedness  caused 
by  these  earlier  years  becomes 
apparent,  especially  during  individ- 


! 


ual  or  group  counselling  and 
retreats.  As  together  we  deal  with 
these  realities  we  are  learning  so 
much. 

Today's  students  seem  to  be 
searching  for  nonviolent  means  of 
bringing  forth  a just  and  free  Philip- 
pines. For  example,  during  our 
recent  coup  attempt  here,  many  of 
the  students  volunteered  to  a 24- 
hour  per  day  monitoring  of  all  radio 
and  television  stations  and  regularly 
providing  reports  to  concerned 
groups.  They  also  participated  in 
all-night  vigils  and  candlelight  ser- 
vices. Likewise,  they  boldly  pro- 
claimed their  stand  for  dialogue  and 
a nonviolent  solution.  When  the 
coup  attempt  was  resolved  peace- 
fullv,  these  same  youth,  though 
weary  and  dog-tired,  offered 
pravers  of  thanksgiving  and 
renewed  their  commitment  to  con- 
tinue to  search  for  nonviolent  ways 
for  promoting  peace  and  justice.  I 
am  privileged  to  share  life  with 
these  searching  people." 

/ i ~V  am  originally  from  Monc- 

" — ton,  New  Brunswick.  After 
joining  Our  Lady's  Mission- 
aries I was  sent  to  the  Orient  30 
years  ago,  before  Vatican  II,  and 
given  Japan  as  my  first  placement. 
At  that  time  the  natural  course  for  a 
missioner  was  to  become  involved 
with  non-Christians,  and  as  this  was 
the  wish  of  our  founder,  Fr.  Dan 
Macdonald,  I began  my  long  associ- 
ation with  the  Buddhists.  They  had 
many  gifts  for  me,  particularly  in 
their  type  of  meditation  known  as 
Zen.  Little  did  I know  when  I was 
asked  to  go  to  the  Philippines  15 
years  later  that  I would  be  invited  to 
establish  a Zen  Centre  for  the  Fil- 
ipino Church.  With  this  as  my  prin- 


ciple concern  for  the  past  15  years, 
there  are  now  three  qualified  Fil- 
ipino Zen  teachers  in  Manila.  This 
has  freed  me  to  work  in  Mindanao, 
the  frontier  of  the  country.  It  was  no 
surprise  to  be  asked  to  start  a Zen 
Centre  here  as  well.  This  centre  is 
slowly  building  up. 

While  in  Manila,  1 was  involved 
in  prison  ministry  with  inmates  of 
the  notorious  Muntinlupa  National 
Prison.  Here  in  Mindanao,  I have 
resumed  this  ministry  and  hold 
regular  meditation  sessions  with 
those  detained  in  smaller  centres. 
Here  there  are  about  100  men  who 
seem  to  do  nothing  but  lie  on  cots 
all  day  in  conditions  so  crowded 
that  there  are  no  isles  between  them. 
Luckily  the  warden  is  a compassion- 
ate person,  so  we  have  begun  a 
Livelihood  Program  which  is  going 
so  well  that  there  are  plans  to  teach 
prisoners  to  conduct  their  own  busi- 
ness co-ops,  with  the  help  of  the 
Xavier  University  social  action 
branch. 

During  the  most  recent  coup 
attempt,  as  I stood  on  the  street 
watching  armed  men  invade  our 
city,  I was  thoroughly  convinced 
that  change  will  come,  not  by  the 
gun,  but  by  education,  training  and 
opportunity.  I thought  of  all  the 
opportunities  for  learning  that  the 
people  of  the  Church  are  trying  to 
initiate  here  on  this  isolated  island 
and  realized  the  truth  of  the  obser- 
vation that  the  real  revolution  may 
be  starting  now,  and  that  Filipinos 
will  rise  with  dignity  and  newly- 
acquired  skills.  They  will  bring  this 
beautiful  country  to  its  rightful 
place  among  the  nations  of  the 
world.  Our  Lady's  Missionaries  are 
privileged  to  be  a part  of  this.  °° 
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here’s  really  no  more  room 
on  this  already  crowded  bus 
four  in  army  fatigues 
stride  up  and  on 
a cold,  hard  object 
presses  against  my  arm 
a ripple  of  tension 
passes  as  a wave 
over  those 

who  had  been  swaying 

with  the  sway 

the  air  is  stifling 

my  breathing  shalloiv 

eyes  cast  down 

on  firmly  planted  boots 

and  gun  barrel  on  the  floor 

he  looks  at  me 

I look  at  him 

is  it  fear 

that  makes  us 

quickly 

glance  away? 

My  whole  being  cries  "NO" 
no  to  war 
no  to  fear 

no  to  that  which  makes 
laughter  and  chatter 
cease. 

Help  me  my  peaceful  Friend 
to  see  the  boy 
behind  the  armour 
help  us  not  to  be 
so  frightened 
of  our  fear. 

Sr.  Marie  Clarkson,  O.L.M. 
(Reflections  after  a visit  to  the 
Philippines.) 


he  City  of  the  Living  God 


By  Sr.  Patricia  Kay,  O.L.M. 


Monsignor  D.R.  Macdonald  of 
Alexandria,  Ontario,  the  community 
is  exclusively  missionary.  What  then 
are  the  implications  for  those  of  us 
whose  day  to  day  apostolates  are 
presently  carried  out  in  Canada? 

Growing  up  in  Nova  Scotia  in  the 
40s,  the  word  "missionary"  for  me 
was  mainly  restricted  to  mean  sis- 
ters and  priests  who  carried  the 


Sisters  Marie  Clarkson  and  Myra 
Trainor  with  Mark  Hoelsken,  a Jesuit 
seminarian,  at  Pax  Christi  peace  rally 
in  Toronto  at  the  time  of  the  Gulf  war. 
The  cross  of  oil  cans  (rather  than 
wood)  symbolizes  the  instrument  of 
crucifixion  in  the  war. 


hat  does 

mission  mean 
in  Canada 
today?  This  is  a 
very  important 
question  for  the  members  of  the 
congregation  of  Our  Lady's  Mis- 
sionaries whose  basic  call  as  stated 
in  their  constitutions  is  to  "share  life 
with  the  poor  and  least  privileged  in 
mission  lands."  Founded  in  1949  by 
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gospel  to  distant  lands.  Money  we 
placed  in  the  mite  box  would  go  to 
ransom  babies  in  China.  Since  those 
days  the  words  "mission"  and  "mis- 
sionary" have  taken  on  newer  and 
deeper  meanings.  Mission  is  the 
task  of  all  baptized  persons.  The 
whole  Church  is  by  nature  mission- 
ary. Mysterious  as  it  is,  like  the 
early  Jewish  Christians,  what  we 
have  all  come  to  is  "Mount  Zion  and 
the  city  of  the  living  God,  the  heav- 
enlv  Jerusalem  where  the  millions  of 
angels  have  gathered  for  the  festi- 
val, with  the  whole  Church  in  which 
everyone  is  the  firstborn  and  a citi- 
zen of  heaven"  (Hebrews  12:22-23). 

Perhaps  the  most  recent  study  of 
the  role  of  the  missionary  is  to  be 
found  in  the  new  encyclical 
"Redemptoris  Mission".  In  it  the 
Holy  Father,  Pope  John  Paul  II, 
states  that  the  primary  purpose  of 
mission  is  to  issue  an  explicit  call  to 
conversion  in  Christ.  It  is  right  here 
in  the  city  of  Toronto  that  some  of 
us  must  live  out  the  tension  of  our 
call  as  spoken  of  in  the  pope's  letter, 
namely  "to  give  the  evangelical 
witness  of  concern  for  people  and  of 
charity  toward  the  poor,  the  weak 
and  those  who  suffer." 

Thus,  for  example.  Sister  Chris- 
tine Gebel  of  Winnipeg,  Manitoba, 
serves  here  in  Toronto  at  the  Cana- 
dian Centre  for  Victims  of  Torture. 
She  says,  "All  my  work  has  focused 
on  listening  to  people  and  I am 
always  grappling  with  the  tempta- 
tion to  fix  things  for  them  rather 
than  to  listen  as  they  find  their 
answer  within  themselves." 


& 


N THESE 
TROUBLED  TIMES, 
THIS  THEN  IS  OUR 
MISSION  WHEREVER 
WE  ARE:  TO  BE 
WITNESSES  IN  FAITH 
OF  THE  CITY  OF  THE 
LIVING  God. 


Sr.  Noreen  Kearns  of  Toronto, 
Ontario,  who  is  the  Coordinating 
Secretary  at  the  new  De  La  Salle 
Retreat  Centre  can  write,  "I  find  that 
my  mission  at  the  Centre  is  like 
helping  to  plant  an  acorn  in  the 
heart  of  Toronto  from  which,  in 
time,  will  grow  values  to  improve 
our  Canadian  way  of  life." 

Sr.  Susan  Moran  also  of  Toronto, 
who  is  in  Chaplaincy  at  St. 

Michael's  College  School,  has 
worked  in  close  association  with 
people  of  other  faiths  in  the  "Out  of 
the  Cold"  programme  and  in  pro- 
moting a call  for  a world  day  of 
prayer  for  peace  on  the  15th  of  each 
month. 

In  his  encyclical,  the  Holy  Father 
calls  missionary  vocations,  "the  real 
measure  of  self-giving."  At  our 
house  on  Robina  Avenue  in  Toron- 


to, women  are  trained  for  overseas 
mission.  Sr.  Frances  Brady  of 
Ottawa,  Ontario,  and  Sr.  Mary 
Hughes  of  Toronto,  as  members  of 
the  Formation  Team,  are  dedicated 
to  the  fostering  and  direction  of 
such  missionary  vocations.  Reflect- 
ing on  her  experience  since  return- 
ing from  Brazil  in  1989,  Mary  says, 
"Here  in  Canada  we  see  many  injus- 
tices to  the  native  peoples.  We  see 
disunity,  violence,  unemployment 
and  the  recession.  All  this  makes  me 
more  aware  of  our  Charism  and 
Mission."  Sister  Marie  Clarkson  of 
Saskatoon,  Saskatchewan,  who 
works  in  Promotion  and  Mission 
Awareness  writes,  "I  thank  God  that 
I can  contribute  in  some  way  to  Our 
Lady's  Missionaries,  spreading  our 
share  of  the  Good  News." 

Those  of  us  in  Administration  of 
the  community  and  of  the  Maryglen 
Residence  for  Women  in  downtown 
Toronto  must  also  be  aware  of  the 
Holy  Father's  admonition  to  show  a 
knowledge  of  the  lives  of  the  people 
we  serve,  and  a respect  and  esteem 
for  their  diverse  cultures. 

In  these  troubled  times,  this  then 
is  our  mission  wherever  we  are:  to 
be  witnesses  in  faith  of  the  city  of 
the  living  God  spoken  of  in  the 
epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  Our  brothers 
and  sisters  are  to  see  the  hope  we 
manifest  and  experience  the  charity 
which  impels  us.  °° 
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A MISSIONARY  VOCATION 


brings  me  most  happi- 
ness in  my  life  here  in  Nigeria  is  the 
welcome  I constantly  receive  from 
my  hearing  impaired  students.  Gifts 
are  often  wrapped  in  bright  paper 
but  my  gifts  of  welcome  are 
wrapped  in  the  small  brown  arms  of 
these  Nigerian  children.  They 
embrace  me  so  warmly  every  time  I 
return  to  the  compound  of  St.  Fran- 
cis School,  even  after  a brief 
absence." 

Sr.  Gwen  Legault  is  from  Crysler, 
Ontario. 


" J/7 

v C3y  life  has  a different 
meaning  when  I'm  in  mission  over- 
seas. I find  it  easier  to  be  true  to 
myself  and  my  values  when  I'm 
with  people  struggling  for  justice  in 
the  Philippines.  Here  in  the  First 
World  I get  enmeshed  in  material- 
ism. I feel  caught  in  the  system  and 
as  if  I contribute  to  the  destruction 
of  the  earth.  On  the  mission,  the 
poor  who  are  all  around  help  me  by 
their  simplicity,  their  ability  to 
laugh  and  be  joyful  in  spite  of 
hunger  and  great  deprivation." 


Sr.  Myra  Trainor  is  from  Prince 
Edward  Island  and  is  currently  living 
and  working  in  Toronto. 


Sr.  Cecile  Turner,  O.L.M.,  visits  friends  in  Binuangan,  Philippines. 


“07 

love  living  in  Brazil.  The 
people  are  so  loving  and,  like  Fil- 
ipinos, so  hospitable.  Even  if  they 
are  suffering  due  to  the  economic 
crisis,  they  still  know  how  to  smile 
when  I visit  them.  They  want  to 
know  about  the  Filipino  customs 


and  how  Filipinos  too  are  suffering 
and  still  struggle  to  survive.  I feel 
comfortable  and  at  home  with  them. 
I feel  I am  with  my  own  sisters  and 
brothers." 

Sr.  Norma  Samar  is  from  Southern 
Leyte,  Philippines. 
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Missionary  Vocation  is... 


Membership  in 

Our  Lady’s  Missionaries  begins  with: 

An  Associate  Program  - Associates  live  and  work  inde- 
pendently in  the  Toronto  area,  while  meeting  regularly 
with  Our  Lady's  Missionaries  to  pray  together  and  get 
to  know  one  another. 

Candidacy  - Prayer,  work  and  study  while  living  in 
community,  first  in  Canada,  then  in  another  country;  an 
experience  of  being  missionary,  at  home  and  in  another 
culture. 

Novitiate  - Prayer,  study  and  community  life  with  grad- 
ual involvement  in  ministry;  preparation  for  commit- 
ment to  God  as  a member  of  Our  Lady's  Missionaries. 

Temporary  Profession  - A time  to  live  fully  a life  of  a 
missionary  Sister,  before  final  profession  of  vows. 

You  are  invited  to  request  further  information  about  the 
life  of  Our  Lady's  Missionaries  by  writing  to: 

Our  Lady's  Missionaries 
Sr.  Frances  Brady 
32  Robina  Avenue 
Toronto,  Ontario  M6C  3Y6 
(416)  653-7378 


“op  , 

eople,  even  the  poor,  often 
equate  the  quality  of  life  with  riches 
possessed.  In  the  small  town  of 
Aratuba,  Brazil,  where  I work,  I am 
often  asked  if  conditions  in  Canada 
are  so  bad  that  I find  life  better  in 
Aratuba.  I tell  them  that  I choose  to 


live  with  them  because  I find  happi- 
ness here,  even  though  in  Canada  I 
could  have  more  material  posses- 
sions." 

Sr.  Therese  MacDonald  is  from  Prince 
Edward  Island. 


“07 

«_>^'m  not  always  100  percent 
certain  that  I'm  called  to  be  a sister 
with  Our  Lady's  Missionaries.  Most 
of  the  time,  being  here  feels  right 
and  I'm  basically  happy  and  at 
peace  with  this  decision.  Sometimes 
I waver  and  have  doubts.  At  these 
times  I slow  down  and  try  all  the 
harder  to  listen  to  God's  Word  for 
me.  I listen  to  God  speaking  in  my 
heart,  through  other  people,  in 
scripture  and  everywhere  I turn. 
Then  I continue  living  without  abso- 
lute certainty,  but  with  renewed 
faith." 


Sr.  Christine  Gebel  is  from  Winnipeg, 
Manitoba,  and  is  working  in  Toronto  at 
the  Canadian  Centre  for  Victims  of 
Torture. 


C?lthough  there  is  much  need 
here  in  Canada,  I believe  it  is  impor- 
tant for  some  people  to  go  to  other 
countries  to  witness  to  the  univer- 
sality of  the  Christian  message  that 
Christ  came  for  everyone,  not  just 
for  a specific  race  or  culture. 

I believe  also  that  we  don't  really 
want  to  leave  all  cross-cultural 
activity  to  politicians  and  business 
people.  A more  person-oriented 
communication  between  different 
cultures,  races  and  nations  is  need- 
ed in  our  world  today  and  religious 
groups  ought  to  be  among  the  best 
at  this." 


Sr.  Frances  Brady  is  from  Ottawa, 
Ontario,  and  is  currently  in  formation 
ministry  in  Toronto,  preparing  women 
for  overseas  mission.  She  also  serves  on 
our  General  Council.  °° 
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/ peace  is  not  to 
be  an  empty 
aspiration,  it 
must  be 

translated  into  a style  of 
life,  of  service,  of  respect 
and  of  sharing.  Peace 
must  be  built  every  day  in 
ourselves  and  around 
ourselves , * 

John  Paul  II,  1991. 


Sister  Norma  Samar,  O.L.M.,  working  in  Brazil. 


Our  Lady's  Missionar- 
ies, Sisters  Noreen 
Kearns  and  Susan 
Moran,  at  De  La  Salle 
Centre  with  St. 
Michael's  High  School 
students.  Toronto, 
Ontario. 
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Sister  Joan  Missiaen,  Mindanao,  Philippines. 


_ 
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t Sr.  Rosemarie  Donovan,  O.L.M. 

* with  rural  women  of  Koti,  Nigeria 
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By  Sr.  Cathy  Martin,  O.L.M. 


POV.er ity,  n.  Indigence,  want, 

scarcity,  deficiency,  inferiority 


. - 

. 
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overtv 

is  one  of^ the 
three  vows 
I took  over 
a year  ago 
and,  believe  it  or  not,  this  is  the  first 
time  I have  actually  looked  it  up  in 
the  dictionary.  I studied  the  concept 
during  my  two  year  novitiate  but 
the  reality  of  it  did  not  register  until 
I personally  experienced  poverty. 

I am  not  referring  to  material 
poverty,  although  I see  enough  of  it 
around  me.  I do,  however,  make 
reference  to  a poverty  that  has 
struck  at  the  very  core  of  all  that  I 
value  most  in  life. 


I arrived  in  Fortaleza,  Brazil,  just 
over  two  months  ago,  eager  to  begin 
my  new  mission  assignment. 

Indeed,  I ventured  into  this  new  life 
with  a little  apprehension  but  for 
the  most  part  I was  filled  with 
enthusiasm  and  confidence. 

Little  did  I know  that  I was  head- 
ing into  a situation  in  which  I would 
experience  a poverty  for  which  I 
was  totally  unprepared.  I was 
expecting  material  poverty  and  I 
was  even  eager  to  live  a more  sim- 
ple lifestyle.  However,  not  knowing 
the  language  and  being  unable  to 
communicate,  I was  stripped  of 
independence,  pride  and  the  ability 
to  form  relationships.  I didn't  real- 
ize how  much  value  I had  placed  on 
these  three  things  in  my  life  until 
they  were  gone. 

Some  examples  may  help  to  illus- 
trate my  feeling  of  helplessness.  I 
couldn't  go  out  alone  as  I was 
unable  to  ask  directions.  I couldn't 
go  shopping  as  I couldn't  read  the 
labels  or  ask  for  what  I wanted.  I 
couldn't  answer  the  telephone,  and 


people  coming  to  the  door  would 
receive  a blank  stare  and  a smile  in 
answer  to  their  questions.  My  first 
words,  “Eu  naofalo  Portugues"  (I 
don't  speak  Portuguese)  were 
repeated  over  and  over  again,  and 
for  a long  time  to  come  these  words 
will  remind  me  of  the  isolation  and 
poverty  I experienced  during  my 
first  few  weeks  here. 

Gradually,  with  many  mistakes 
and  at  great  expense  to  my  pride,  I 
am  learning  to  speak  and  under- 
stand Portuguese.  What's  more,  I 
can  even  laugh  at  my  foolish  errors. 
My  feeling  of  isolation  is  being 
replaced  with  the  warmth  and  hos- 
pitality of  the  Brazilian  people  as 
they  welcome  me  into  their  lives. 

I wonder  how  refugees  fleeing  to 
Canada  feel  upon  their  arrival  in 
our  country  as  they  cope  with  a 
different  language,  culture  and 
climate,  while  knowing  they  lack 
the  option  of  returning  to  their 
homeland.  Are  they  also  offered  the 
true  riches  of  warmth  and 
hospitality?  oo 
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First  Tiv  Bishop 


impaired  and 
blind  children 
assembled  in 

front  of  the  St. 

Francis  School  for  the  usual  morning 
exercises  consisting  of  prayer,  the 
national  anthem  and 
announcements.  This  day  there  was 
a special  announcement  that  14 
children  would  be  representing  the 
school  on  the  following  day  at  the 
installation  of  our  first  Tiv  bishop  in 
Makurdi  diocese,  Benue  State,  Nige- 
ria. A blind  student  by  the  name  of 
Hembadoon  asked,  “What  is  a Tiv 
bishop?"  It  was  explained  that  Fr. 
Usuh,  one  of  the  first  group  of  the 
Tiv  tribe  to  be  ordained  in  1971, 
would  now  replace  the  Irish  bishop 
who  had  recently  arrived.  The  chil- 
dren grew  excited  at  the  prospect  of 
an  excursion  to  the  State  capital. 

To  select  the  14  students,  a teach- 
er walked  up  and  down  the  lines  of 
students  and  each  one  chose  a piece 
of  paper  from  a box  the  teacher  was 
carrying.  The  students  gleamed  with 
anticipation  as  they  read  the  word 
on  their  paper.  When  the  14  children 
each  bearing  a note  with  the  word 
“YES"  were  called  forward,  the 
others  with  "NO"  clapped  or  gave  a 
message  of  good  luck  in  sign  lan- 
guage. These  14  were  indeed  the 
lucky  children  representing  St.  Fran- 
cis School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind. 


By  Sr.  Gwen  Legault,  O.L.M. 


Once  in  the  big  city  at  the  site  of 
the  celebration,  the  hearing  impaired 
children's  eyes  showed  amazement 
at  the  colour,  beauty  and  solemnity 
of  the  occasion.  People  had  come 
from  near  and  far  to  attend  the 
event,  from  traditional  rulers  to 
government  functionaries.  Among 
the  25  bishops,  I could  see  our 
recently  retired  Irish  bishop  under 
whose  auspices  my  community.  Our 
Lady's  Missionaries,  had  first  come 
to  this  area  in  1972.  It  made  me 
grateful  to  be  among  the  hundreds 
of  sisters,  brothers  and  priests  work- 
ing to  help  improve  educational  and 
health  standards  in  Benue  State.  As  I 
glanced  at  the  school  children 
around  me,  I could  see  they  too 
were  grateful.  The  highlights  of  the 
celebration  included  the  mass, 
pledges  of  loyalty  and  support  to  the 
new  bishop,  and  the  reading  of  the 
letter  he  had  received  from  Pope 
John  Paul  II. 

After  the  ceremonies  there  were 
other  attractions  which  helped  to 
make  the  occasion  truly  unique. 
Groups  of  singers,  drummers  and 
dancers  performed.  We  were  among 
those  bearing  gifts  to  show  our 
appreciation  to  Bishop  Usuh.  Our 
school  had  chosen  to  present  a book 
of  sign  language  and  we  hope  that 
when  our  new  bishop  visits  us,  he 
will  understand  our  signs  for  "You 
are  welcome"  and  "God  bless 
you."°° 


Scarboro 
Mission  Centre 

Located  on  the  Bluffs  overlooking 
Lake  Ontario,  25  minutes  drive  from 
downtown  Toronto. 

Conference  Facilities 

•Accommodations  for  60  persons; 

48  single  rooms,  4 double  rooms. 
•Excellent  food  service. 

• Bookstore. 

•Variety  of  meeting  rooms. 

•TV,  VCR  and  audio-visual 
equipment  available. 

•Outdoor  handball  and  tennis  court. 
•10-15  minute  walk  to  Bluffers  Park 
on  the  shore  of  Lake  Ontario.  Picnic 
tables  and  restaurant. 

• Bus-Subway  link  to  downtown 
Toronto  in  35  minutes. 

Rates  include  room,  meals,  meeting 
rooms,  and  snacks. 

For  information/reservation  contact: 

Greg  Morrison 
Scarboro  Mission  Centre 
2685  Kingston  Road 
Scarborough,  Ontario 
M1M  1M4 
(416)  261-7135 

The  Mission  Centre  welcomes  in  a 
special  way: 

Justice  & Peace  Groups 

World  Mission  Agencies 

Third  World  Development  Agencies 

Religious  Groups 

Advocacy  Groups 

Self-Helf  Groups 

High  School  Retreats 

We  also  welcome  international 
students  exchange  programs  as  well 
as  High  School  classes  visiting  the 
Toronto  area. 

Scarboro  Mission  Centre  is  a 
meeting  place  where  people  of 
different  religions  and  cultures  can 
share  their  faith  and  work  in 
solidarity  on  issues  of  common 
concern. 
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By  Sr.  Suzanne  Marshall,  O.L.M. 


hat  is  it 

like  to  be  a woman 


in  Nigeria  today?"  I 
am  sitting  with  a 
group  of  women 
health  care  workers 
at  Sacred  Heart  Hospital,  Obudu. 
We  meet  weekly  for  in-service  train- 
ing and  the  topics  we  discuss  are 
relevant  to  their  lives  outside  the 
hospital  as  well  as  to  their  work 
with  the  patients.  Today  we  are 
focusing  on  the  situation  of  women 
in  their  society.  They  speak  of  the 
inequality  and  the  injustice  that  are 
part  of  the  substance  of  their  lives 
because  they  are  women.  Even 
though  they  are  educated  they  are 
under  the  complete  control  of  their 
fathers,  husbands  and  brothers. 
Nigeria  is  a male-dominated  soci- 
ety. Polygamy  is  the  norm.  Even 
among  Christians  it  remains  a 
threat,  perhaps  unspoken,  but  nev- 
ertheless real.  A woman  would 
know  that  if  she  were  troublesome, 
if  she  failed  to  bear  male  children  or 
if  she  didn't  please  her  husband,  he 
would  be  free  and  even  pressured 
by  his  family  to  take  another  wife  or 
wives.  The  children  they  have 
together  belong  to  him.  If  she 
should  leave  him  for  any  reason  she 
must  leave  her  children  too. 


> 


Really  Matters 


The  women  speak  of  the  bride- 
price  - the  sum  of  money  a family 
demands  from  a man  before  they 
will  "give  out"  their  daughter  to 
him  in  marriage.  Marriage  customs 
differ  from  tribe  to  tribe  but  the 
bride-price  is  a 'must'  for  most  fam- 
ilies. It  can  range  from  40  naira  to 
10,000  naira.  And  among  the  Tiv 
tribe,  by  far  the  largest  tribe  in 
Benue  State,  the  price  is  high.  Most 
women  feel  that  this  custom  works 
against  women.  Many  men  believe 
that  having  "paid  for  the  woman" 
they  can  use  or  treat  her  any  way 
they  choose. 

I ask  the  health  care  workers 
what  they  do  after  finishing  work 
each  evening.  They  are  expected  to 
go  home  and  prepare  a meal  for 
their  husband  and  children.  After 
eating,  the  man  is  free  to  relax  or 
visit  friends  but  the  woman  will 
clean  the  compound,  care  for  the 
children,  collect  water  and 
firewood,  do  what  shopping  is 
needed,  wash  clothes,  perhaps  do 
some  farming.  Her  work  will  only 
end  when  she  falls  into  bed 
exhausted. 

"Are  things  changing?" 

"Yes,"  they  answer,  "but  not  very 
much."  They  speak  with  anger  but  a 
feeling  of  hopelessness  permeates 
their  attitude.  "Will  women  ever 
unite  to  improve  their  situation?" 
They  don't  think  that  will  ever  hap- 
pen. They  are  too  full  of  fear  to  fore- 
see how  women  will  ever  be  that 
organized.  "Will  they  promote 
change  in  their  own  families?"  They 
all  said  they  were  trying  to  do  that 
in  small  ways. 

Anger  coupled  with  hopelessness 
is  an  attitude  one  feels  throughout 


the  rural  area  in  which  we  live.  Men 
and  women  share  it.  As  prices  climb 
and  their  buying  power  shrinks;  as 
bribery  and  corruption  among  gov- 
ernment officials,  police  and  army 
continue  to  be  endemic;  and  as  vio- 
lence and  armed  robbery  escalate, 
the  people  feel  that  the  only  thing 
they  can  do  is  fight  for  their  family's 
survival.  They  don't  see  how  they 
can  influence  the  structures  that 
control  their  daily  life  or  their  coun- 
try at  a local,  state  or  national  level. 

Yet  with  all  this,  we  six  sisters 
from  Canada  who  live  here  in 
Benue  State  find  the  people  warm, 
gracious,  hardworking  and  easily 
given  to  laughter.  We  work  in  and 
around  the  towns  of  Adikpo, 
Obudu,  Vandeikya  and  the  village 
of  Koti.  Most  of  the  people  are  farm- 
ers or  traders.  Their  farms  are  small 
plots  of  land  where  they  may  grow 
yam,  cassava,  corn,  ground  nut, 
sweet  potato  and  rice.  These  crops 
are  for  eating  or  selling  in  the  local 
market  which  is  held  every  five 
days. 

Sisters  Rosemarie  Donovan  from 
Toronto  and  Rosemary  Williamson 
from  London  are  pastoral  workers 
attached  to  St.  Jude's  Parish  and  its 
30  out-stations  in  Koti.  They  work 
with  the  youth,  each  week  teaching 
Christian  Living  at  the  parish  trade 
school,  as  well  as  giving  input  at 
youth  retreats  and  workshops.  They 
assist  in  the  ongoing  training  of 
Church  leaders,  helping  them  pre- 
pare Sunday  services.  The  sisters 
usually  give  a homily  at  a different 


out-station  each  Sunday.  But  their 
greatest  challenge  and  fulfillment 
comes  from  their  work  with  women. 
They  attend  their  meetings  regular- 
ly and  encourage  these  rural  women 
to  assume  their  Christian  responsi- 
bility both  in  their  communities  and 
in  their  families.  As  they  visit  these 
women  on  their  compounds  they 
come  to  share  more  deeply  in  their 
struggles,  joys  and  heartaches.  The 
sisters  are  there  for  the  sick,  the 
dying,  the  families  who  mourn.  The 
women  of  Koti  have  come  to  see 
these  sisters  as  belonging  to  them  in 
a special  way.  Their  pride  in  each 
other  is  obvious. 

Sister  Gwen  Legault  from 
Crysler,  Ontario,  began  St.  Francis 
School  for  the  Deaf  in  1975.  In  1982 
she  gratefully  handed  over  the 
directorship  of  the  school  to  Mr. 
Ochiefa.  Today  it  is  in  the  capable 
and  dedicated  hands  of  Sr. 

Josephine  Ayogu  of  the  Handmaids 
of  the  Holy  Child  congregation. 
Gwen  is  once  again  doing  what  she 
does  best  - teaching  the  hearing 
impaired.  The  school  has  developed 
from  a one-room  round  house  class- 
room for  six  students,  into  a resi- 
dential school  for  the  deaf  and  blind 
with  an  enrollment  of  87  students. 
The  new  school  compound  over- 
looking the  Cameroon  mountains, 
has  adequate  land  for  classrooms, 
dormitories,  dining  room,  kitchen, 
playing  fields  and  farmland  where 
the  students  plant  and  harvest  their 
daily  food.  The  school  has  been 
widely  recognized  for  its  excellence 
academically  and  athletically. 

Sisters  Mary  Deighan  from  Emer- 
ald, Prince  Edward  Island,  and 
Catherine  Peco  from  St.  Thomas, 
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Ontario,  are  part  of  a diocesan  pri- 
mary health  program,  the  first  full- 
time program  of  its  kind  in  the 
Makurdi  Diocese.  Together  with  the 
people,  they  assess  health  needs  in  a 
given  rural  area  and  they  encourage 
the  people  to  work  together  to  build 
and  maintain  a 
health  post,  select 
and  train  village 
health  workers 
who  are  able  to 
treat  simple  dis- 
eases and  do 
health  teaching 
using  song  and 
drama.  To  date  six 
health  posts  have 
been  opened  and 
27  health  workers 
trained.  Their  most 
exciting  project 
this  year  has  been 
their  work  to  alle- 
viate River  Blind- 
ness - a major  health  problem  in  the 
area.  With  the  drug  Mectizan, 
donated  by  the  World  Health  Orga- 
nization, they,  along  with  a team  of 
trained  medical  staff  from  St.  Moni- 
ca's Hospital  in  Adikpo  and  their 
village  health  workers,  have  treated 
6000  patients  suffering  from  River 
Blindness.  They  hope  to  continue 
this  program  until  this  debilitating 
disease  has  been  eradicated. 

My  roots  are  in  Hamilton, 
Ontario,  and  I work  mostly  with  the 
staffs  of  Sacred  Heart  Hospital  in 
Obudu  and  St.  Monica's  Hospital  in 
Adikpo.  We  meet  weekly  in  small 
groups.  Through  scripture  and  shar- 
ing we  search  together  for  deeper 
meaning  in  our  own  lives  and  better 
ways  to  serve  the  patients  who 


come  to  us  for  healing.  I also  train 
and  supervise  a team  of  pastoral 
care  visitors  attached  to  St. 

Monica's. 

How  does  it  feel  to  be  an  Our 
Lady's  Missionary  in  Nigeria  today? 
We  feel  privileged  to  be  here.  As  we 
witness  and  try  to 
share  in  the  strug- 
gles of  these  people 
for  just  the  bare 
necessities  of  life,  we 
are  daily  reminded 
of  the  excess  in  our 
own  lives.  We  are 
being  called  out  of 
our  own,  often  petty 
concerns  to  become 
involved  in  issues 
that  really  matter. 
The  people  on  the 
whole  are  delightful 
and  we  enjoy  just 
being  with  them.  We 
have  our  share  of 
frustrations,  feelings  of  inadequacy, 
shame  and  guilt  for  all  that  we  seem 
to  need  and  use  when  the  people 
around  us  have  so  little.  But  under- 
neath this  we  feel  a deep  peace  that 
comes  from  a merciful  God  who 
allows  us  to  share  life  with  our 
Nigerian  sisters  and  brothers.  °° 


'S  WE  WITNESS 
AND  TRY  TO  SHARE  IN 
THE  STRUGGLES  OF 
THESE  PEOPLE  FOR 
JUST  THE  BARE 
NECESSITIES  OF  LIFE, 
WE  ARE  DAILY 
REMINDED  OF  THE 
EXCESS  IN  OUR  OWN 
LIVES. 


Mbabeen 

Dear  Sr.  Rosemarie  Donovan: 

I read  with  interest  your  article 
in  the  SCARBORO  MISSIONS 
magazine.  May,  1989,  issue, 
about  a crippled  woman  named 
Mbabeen  who  now  resides  at 
my  village,  Zalli-Biam.  This 
article  prompted  my  checking 
and  discovering  her,  and  also 
hearing  from  her  all  about  what 
was  written  in  the  magazine.  In 
fact  what  you  did  and  are  still 
doing  is  more  than  what  you 
wrote  and  more  than  can  be 
expressed  in  words.  I appreciate 
your  efforts  so  much  and  all  the 
people  who  know  Mbabeen 
often  wonder  at  and  appreciate 
how  God  has  helped  her 
through  you.  When  I ask  her 
what  her  feelings  are  about  all 
this,  all  she  can  do  is  smile  and 
tell  me  that  she  is  always  happy 
and  that  she  is  sorry  she  cannot 
write  or  speak  English  to  actual- 
ly thank  you  and  God  for  what 
you  have  done.  In  fact  her  hap- 
piness lies  in  your  hands. 

Let  me  use  this  to  thank  you 
personally  and  I hope  that  when 
I am  on  holiday  I will  try  to 
contact  you  if  possible.  And  I 
hereby  appeal  to  you  that  when- 
ever you  come  again  to  Zalli- 
Biam,  I would  like  to  see  you 
personally. 

May  Almighty  God  give  you 
His  abundant  blessing. 

Fiase  Godwin 
Anambra  State 
University  of  Nigeria 

Sr.  Rosemarie  received  the  above 
letter  in  response  to  her  article 
about  Mbabeen,  a woman  she  met 
in  Nigeria.  Mbabeen,  in  her  search 
for  firewood,  had  fallen  from  a tree 
and  became  a paraplegic.  At  the 
tune,  she  was  23  years  old  and  had 
three  children,  two  young  sons  and 
a three  month  old  baby. 
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Sr.  Mae  Janet  MacDonell,  O.L.M. 


Mae  Janet  with  a friend.  Brazil. 


he  talked  of  life 
her  life 

she  had  so  little  to  compare  it  to 
that  incongruities  or  envy  never  entered  in 
just  simple  facts  that  led  up  to  her  lying  there 
telling  the  saga  of  what  her  life  had  been. 


he  talked  of  nights 
long  nights 

of  holding  in  her  arms  another's  dying  child 
it  was  life  well  spent  for  all  those  children  lived 
and  I could  well  believe  that  miracle 
for  even  aged  and  ill  now,  she  still  had  life  to  give. 


he  talked  of  plants 
green  plants 

of  making  herbal  brews  during  the  right  phases  of  the  moon 

of  how  the  great  star  Dalva  reigned 

and  as  she  talked  she  crooned  some  special  prayers 

I never  paid  those  learned  ones  a penny,  she  said 

and  today  my  wealth  is  just  as  great  as  theirs. 


Si 


he  talked  of  God 
her  God 

who  loved  the  poor  with  tenderness  and  bore  their  tribulations 
who  could  not  be  confined  to  laws  or  one  denomination 
a God  who  was  compassionate,  understanding  the  frailness  of  the  flesh 
a God  who  loved,  a festive  God,  a God  who  fled  from  all  discrimination. 


Xe 


he  looked  with  love 
with  tenderness 
on  all  of  her  possessions 
her  faded  hammock,  a wooden  stool 
the  one  bare  room,  its  earthen  floor 
she  blessed  herself  and  asked  a blessing 
God  give  me  strength  to  die  with  grace 
and  where  I am  let  there  be  green  things 
a plot  of  land  more  lovely  than  I've  ever  seen  before. 


Remember  Raimunda,  The  Healer 
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9^ 

? S ign  of  Contradiction 


By  Sr.  Mae  Janet  MacDonell,  O.L.M. 


Dimas  spends  some  quiet  time  in  the 
prayer  corner.  Alecrim,  Brazil. 
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^ ^ ach  time  I see 
/ J Dimas  come 
% down  the  path 

between  the 
banana  trees, 

toward  our 

house  in  Alecrim,  I have  the  feeling 
that  all  of  my  life's  foundations  are 
about  to  be  challenged.  As  time 
goes  by  my  conviction  grows  that 
this  is  exactly  Dimas'  mission  in  life. 

You  see,  Dimas  is  a four  year  old 
boy  who  became  our  neighbour 
some  months  ago  when  Clarice  and 
I moved  to  the  favela  (shantytown) 
of  Alecrim  on  the  outskirts  of  Fort- 
aleza, one  of  the  major  cities  in  the 
northeast  of  Brazil.  At  our  first 
meeting,  Aparecida,  Dimas'  mother, 
informed  me  that  he  had  been 
named  after  the  good  thief  of  the 
crucifixion.  At  this  stage  of  our 
acquaintanceship  Clarice  and  I can 
testify  that  our  young  neighbour 
has  taken  his  christening  seriously. 
Although  a victim  of  much  violence 
and  the  constant  threat  of  death 
which  surrounds  life  in  a favela,  this 
tiny,  undernourished  boy  manages 
to  demand  his  place  in  the  Kingdom 
right  here  and  now.  He  does  it  with 
such  enchanting  dignity  and  pur- 
pose that  you  hardly  even  realize 
that  all  your  rules  and  regulations 
are  being  stolen  right  from  under 
you. 


LTHOUGH  A 
VICTIM  OF  MUCH 
VIOLENCE  AND  THE 
CONSTANT  THREAT  OF 
DEATH  WHICH 
SURROUNDS  LIFE  IN  A 
FAVELA , THIS  TINY, 
UNDERNOURISHED  BOY 
MANAGES  TO  DEMAND 
HIS  PLACE  IN  THE 

Kingdom  right  here 

AND  NOW. 

Dimas'  invasion  of  our  lives  has 
been  so  persistent  that  we  are  now 
accustomed  to  being  awakened  in 
the  morning  by  the  clapping  of 
hands  and  a little  voice  calling, 
"Clarice!  Janet!  Get  up.  Get  mov- 
ing." When  I go  to  the  door  a 
delighted  Dimas  springs  at  me  and 
sticks  his  left  hand  out  for  a bless- 
ing. This  custom  is  taken  seriously 
in  Brazil  but  most  well-behaved 
children  extend  their  right  hand. 
Immediately  he  demands  to  know  if 
coffee  is  ready  yet  and  who  is  going 
out  with  him  to  buy  the  morning 
bread.  Clothes  are  an  unnecessary 
burden  and  even  the  few  he  pos- 
sesses are  usually  folded  and  car- 
ried on  his  head.  As  the  coffee  is 
being  made  Dimas  sets  himself  up. 
This  means  a trip  to  our  prayer 
corner  where  he  laboriously  lifts  the 
bible  off  its  low  stool,  dusts  the  stool 
off  and  carries  it  back  to  the  kitchen 
where  he  climbs  upon  it  and  sits  in 
royal  nudity  waiting  for  his  coffee. 


He  never  fails  to  make  the  comment 
that  he  likes  his  bread  well-buttered 
and  if  there  are  extras  like  jam  or 
cheese  he  is  very  fond  of  these  too. 
With  delicate  patience  he  breaks  his 
bread  into  tiny  pieces,  savouring 
each  one  and  often  asking  halfway 
through  the  meal  to  have  his  plate 
put  away  so  he  can  come  back  later 
knowing  he  has  some  food  in  the 
bank. 

As  I said,  sharing  life  with  Dimas 
is  a challenging  experience  full  of 
questions  and  contradictions.  He 
has  lighter  skin  and  hair  than  the 
rest  of  his  distinctly  black  family  - 
an  inheritance  he  received  from  his 
now  absent  father.  His  extremely 
stunted  size,  along  with  the  stooped 
shoulders  and  muscles  as  flaccid  as 
an  old  man's,  have  earned  for  him  a 
certain  discrimination  in  the  family 
and  neighbourhood. 

Six  years  ago  Aparecida  and 
Abram,  Dimas'  young  parents, 
migrated  to  Fortaleza  because  they 
could  not  get  arable  land  in  the 
rural  area.  Lacking  professional 
skills,  Abram  drifted  from  one  job  to 
another.  Life  became  more  difficult 
as  the  family  grew  and  eventually 
Aparecida  and  Abram  joined  the 
ranks  of  the  700,000  homeless  fami- 
lies of  metropolitan  Fortaleza,  final- 
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ly  ending  up  as  squatters  in  the 
favela  of  Alecrim.  Abram  began 
drinking  heavily  and  using  drugs. 
As  Aparecida  told  me  her  story, 
large  tears  rolled  down  her  cheeks, 
especially  at  the  telling  of  their  final 
separation.  Abram  beat  her  when 
she  was  in  her  fourth  month  of 
pregnancy  and  abandoned  her  and 
the  family  to  go  and  live  with 
another  woman.  Aparecida  was 
amazed  to  see  tears  in  my  eyes  as 
she  spoke;  so  rarely  has  anyone 
cried  for  her  and  with  her. 

Left  alone  to  fend  for  her  family 
of  four,  the  youngest  still  nursing, 
Aparecida' s responsibilities  now 
entailed  making  rounds  daily  to  all 
the  social  services  available,  beg- 
ging from  her  friends,  including 
ourselves,  washing  clothes  when  a 
customer  could  be  found,  searching 
for  fruit,  fishing  in  nearby  country- 
side streams,  and  when  all  else 
failed,  examining  the  garbage  cans 
for  redeemable  food. 

The  distance  between  Dimas' 
house  and  ours  is  no  greater  than 
500  feet.  In  social  terms  there  is  no 
measure  for  that  distance.  Clarice 
and  I chose  to  live  in  a slum  area,  as 
have  many  religious  in  Latin  Ameri- 
ca, wishing  to  be  in  solidarity  with 
those  people  forced  to  exist  beyond 
the  margins  of  society.  Now,  even 
though  I made  some  preparations 
for  the  uncharted  journey  between 
Dimas'  house  and  ours,  I am  finding 
it  a demanding,  sometimes  fearful 
journey,  one  that  seems  more  often 
than  not  to  wind  backwards  rather 
than  forwards.  Here  violence  and 
uprootedness  make  family  struc- 
tures as  precarious  as  the  shanty 
shacks  in  which  most  people  live.  A 


O A GREAT  EXTENT 
THE  PROCESS  OF 
EVANGELIZATION  HAS 
BEEN  REVERSED.  BOTH 
MY  FRIENDS  OF  THE 
FAVELA  AND  I MUST 
FIND  WAYS  TO  BE  A 
COMFORT  AND  A 
CHALLENGE  TO  EACH 
OTHER  ON  THIS  JOURNEY 
TOWARDS  THE  FULLNESS 
OF  LIFE. 


good  number  of  these  shacks  shelter 
women  like  Cida  who  with  small 
children  to  care  for  and  no  income, 
struggle  for  their  very  survival.  It  is 
in  this  world  of  courageous  resis- 
tance to  the  forces  of  death  that  I am 
called  to  re-examine  my  life  as  a 
Christian.  It  is  here  where  life  is  so 
cheap  yet  fought  for  so  dearly,  that 
the  question  of  how  best  to  love  a 
starving  child  like  Dimas,  who  is 
only  representative  of  so  many 
starving  children  in  the  favela, 
becomes  a painful  question  of  multi- 
ple social  aspects. 

It  is  here  that  the  political  aban- 
donment of  the  poor  becomes  stark- 
ly apparent.  Recently  the  newly- 
elected  Brazilian  government 
named  the  new  minister  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Agrarian  Reform.  He  is  a 
man  who  owns  23  large  rural  prop- 
erties and  in  his  political  history  has 
not  been  known  to  favour  a just 
distribution  of  land.  Anger  and 
frustration  rise  in  me  as  it  becomes 
clear  by  this  appointment  that  the 
same  kind  of  structures  that  drove 
Dimas  and  his  family  to  their  pre- 
sent plight  are  being  held  firmly  in 
place  by  this  government. 

While  I sit  and  reflect  on  this, 
Dimas  has  climbed  up  on  a chair 
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behind  Clarice  and  in  a cultural 
gesture  reserved  for  very  intimate 
family  relationships,  he  begins  to 
examine  her  hair,  looking  for  lice  or 
other  foreign  bodies  that  may  be 
found  there.  I watch  this  frail  little 
person  who  daily  defies  assaults  on 
his  right  to  life  and  I am  reminded 
of  the  story  of  the  little  fire  bird  who 
rises  from  death  out  of  its  own 
ashes.  This  symbolism  is  true  not 
only  for  Dimas  but  for  his  people, 
the  millions  of  destitute  who  resist 
the  onslaught  of  the  annihilating 
social  conditions  of  their  lives.  This 
is  made  possible  only  through  a 
steadfast  relationship  with  a God 
who  is  theirs  in  a most  intimate 
way,  an  indwelling  to  be  trusted 
and  who  is  beyond  the  reach  of 
their  exploiters.  The  much  used 
expression  " se  Deus  quiser"  (if  God 
is  willing)  has  come  to  have  a deep- 
er theological  meaning  for  me  here 
in  Alecrim. 

Most  of  all  it  is  now  clear  to  me 
that  I am  privileged  to  be  in  this 
place.  To  a great  extent  the  process 
of  evangelization  has  been  reversed. 
Both  my  friends  of  the  favela  and  I 
must  find  ways  to  be  a comfort  and 
a challenge  to  each  other  on  this 
journey  towards  the  fullness  of  life. 
In  fact  Dimas  has  been  trying  to 
give  this  message  all  along.  Just  to 
prove  that  he  is  a man  of  challenge 
and  contradiction,  he  has  come  to 
the  door  stuttering  with  excitement 
as  he  announces  that  there  are  two 
full  moons  in  the  sky,  one  to  be  seen 
out  the  back  door  and  one  out  the 
front  door,  if  I would  just  step  out- 
side with  him  to  witness  this 
phenomena  oo 


. 


I REMEMBER 


By  Sr.  Mona  Kelly,  O.L.M. 

The  Promised  Land 


t was  August 
14, 1990,  in 
Fortaleza, 
Ceara,  Brazil. 
The  word  was 
going  around  our  neighbourhood  of 
Bela  Vista  that  there  had  been  an 
“Ocupacio"  that  morning  of  some 
unused  land  about  a mile  away. 

This  meant  that  a number  of  home- 
less families  had  moved  onto  and 
taken  possession  of  land  that  had 
been  in  disuse  for  nearly  40  years. 
This  movement  of  the  poor,  those 
who  are  tired  of  waiting  too  long  for 
a political  solution  to  their  home- 
lessness, has  reached  the  stage  of  a 
social  phenomenon  within  the  last 
year. 

Carried  along  by  curiosity  and 
the  excitement  generated  by  this 
news,  I went  with  others  to  the  area 
of  the  occupation.  Sure  enough, 
there  were  some  of  my  neighbours, 
people  whose  clay  shacks  had  fallen 
apart  during  the  rainy  season  leav- 
ing them  to  take  shelter  with  rela- 
tives and  friends.  They  too  were 
now  a part  of  this  immense  scene  of 
bustling  activity.  Some  were  mark- 
ing off  their  plot  of  ground,  placing 
their  few  possessions  as  well  as 
their  younger  children  in  the  middle 
of  it,  while  the  rest  of  the  family 
went  off  to  look  for  stakes,  sheets  of 


“67* 

*_>/hey  will  build 

HOUSES  AND  DWELL  IN 

them.  They  will  plant 

CROPS  AND  EAT  THEIR 
FRUIT.  NO  LONGER  WILL 
THEY  BUILD  HOUSES  FOR 
OTHERS  TO  DWELL  IN  OR 
PLANT  ONLY  FOR  OTHERS 
TO  EAT" 

(Isaiah  65:21) 

cardboard,  pieces  of  plastic  or  what- 
ever might  be  of  use  in  erecting  a 
temporary  shelter.  The  occupation 
of  this  land  which  had  been  an  air 
force  base  in  the  1940s  and  later  a 
training  ground  for  football  players, 
was  truly  a biblical  picture  of  the 
dispossessed  arriving  at  the 
promised  land. 

Even  as  I stood  there  the  number 
of  families  arriving  to  stake  out  an 
area  grew  by  the  minute.  I began 
searching  for  Fatima  and  her  little 
family  as  I knew  she  was  alone  in 
her  struggle  to  raise  the  children 
without  any  steady  income.  When  I 
found  them  the  older  children  were 
already  busily  tying  wooden  stakes 
together  with  string,  strips  of  plastic 


and  cloth,  preparing  the  framework 
of  their  house  - a one-room  accom- 
modation which  Fatima  would  later 
plaster  with  mud  and  cover  with 
tiles  or  palm  leaf,  depending  on  her 
financial  resources.  "All  my  life," 
she  said,  "I  dreamed  of  having  a 
plot  of  land  and  house  of  my  own.  I 
never  really  believed  it  could  hap- 
pen." Fatima's  face  had  the  lined 
and  leathery  quality  of  one  old  far 
beyond  her  years.  Many  of  her  teeth 
were  missing  but  her  smile  was 
radiant,  filling  her  whole  weary 
being  with  light. 

Fatima's  dream  is  the  same 
dream  that  has  moved  over  10,000 
homeless  families  to  "occupy" 
unused  lands  in  the  Fortaleza  city 
area  within  the  last  year.  The  risks 
of  violence  and  eviction  are  great, 
but  the  magnitude  of  the  numbers 
of  people  challenging  the  govern- 
ment by  claiming  a right  to  a place 
to  live,  gives  them_some  security. 
Fatima's  dream  is  one  that  has  come 
down  through  the  ages  and  is 
echoed  in  the  very  promises  made 
by  God  through  the  prophet  Isaiah: 
"They  will  build  houses  and  dwell 
in  them.  They  will  plant  crops  and 
eat  their  fruit.  No  longer  will  they 
build  houses  for  others  to  dwell  in 
or  plant  only  for  others  to  eat" 
(Isaiah  65:21).  °° 
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Sr.  Yolanda  Cadavos,  O.L.M., 
Binuangan,  Philippines. 


ur  Christian  vision...challenges  us  to 
live  once  again  in  harmony  with  God's 
creation.  This  vision  of  caring  for  the  Earth 
and  living  in  harmony  with  it  can  guide  us  as, 
together,  we  use  our  ingenuity  and  many  gifts 
to  heal  our  wounded  country." 


1 


Philippine  bishops  pastoral  letter  on  ecology,  (1988). 
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rhank  you  for  your  continued 
interest  and  support. 


Our  Lady's  Missionaries 
65  Clarendon  Ave. 
Toronto,  Ontario  M4V  1J2 
(416)  920-1056 
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In  The  World  of  Resurrection 


Byf 
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"1  think  70  percent  of  the  Church  is 
women's  presence,  women's  contribu- 
tion. This  should  bring  the  whole 
Church,  but  especially  the  bishops,  ca: 
dinals  and  pope  to  face  a serious  issue 
In  Christ  there  are  no  men  and  womei 

I think  the  arguments  I hear  about 
not  making  it  possible  for  women  to  b 
pastors  in  the  Church  is  related  to  the 
understanding  of  the  historical  Jesus  c 
Nazareth.  Our  faith  is  based  on  Chris 
the  risen  Christ.  In  the  world  of  resur- 
rection there  is  no  discrimination;  in  a 
world  of  new  life,  men  and  women  an 
equals  and  they  are  called  equally  to 
contribute,  each  one  with  his  or  her  o\ 
originality.  In  the  Church  we  must  fat 
that  we  are  discriminating  against 
women,  in  spite  of  their  being  the  grec 
supporters  of  the  Church  and  are  takii 
seriously,  in  their  hands,  much  of  the 
community  life  and  work  of  evangeliz 
tion.  As  lay  people,  women  are  kept 
minority  conditions,  legally  minors 
'of  age.' 

I think  the  Church  must  face  the 
question  of  clericalism.  A clerical 
Church  is  not  a Gospel  Church.  A 
Church  must  be  a Church  of  brothers 
and  sisters,  no  lords,  no  servants.  All  i 
us  by  baptism  are  ministers  of  the 
Gospel  and  we  have  a place  in  the 
Church  and  a responsibility  in  the 
Church.  As  Church,  we  are  responsih 
for  bringing  the  Gospel  to  be  a source 
life  in  history.  Today,  when  I see  a chi 
who  comes  to  life,  male  or  female,  I sei 
first  of  all  that  God  kisses  each  one  on 
the  forehead  and  says,  'This  is  my 
daughter.  This  is  my  son.'  And  the 
question  for  me  as  a Christian  today,  i: 
not  whether  or  not  that  child  is  going  i 
have  a place  in  heaven,  the  great  ques- 
tion is  whether  or  not  they  will  have  a 
place  on  earth.  So  this  is  the  great  met 
sage  that  we  Christians  have  to  spreac 
to  believe  and  to  commit  ourselves  to. 
For  me  the  Christ  of  Jesus,  who  is  Mot 
er  and  Father,  does  not  abandon  his  or 
her  children.  The  God  of  Jesus  wants < 
children  to  grow  in  life,  in  participatio 
and  to  search  for  life  in  abundance  in 
the  measure  of  His  or  Her  love. 


Roman  Catholic  Bishop  Mauro  Morelli, 
Ouque  de  Caxias  diocese,  Brazil. 
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FROM  THE  EDITOR'S  DESK 


Bv  Fr.  Gerald  Curry,  S.F.M. 
and  Kathy  Van  Loon 


Women:  Hope  of  Change 


e often  hear 
Scarboro  mis- 
sioners  speak  of 
the  difficulties 
and  sufferings 

the  peoples  among  whom  they 
live  and  work  in  overseas  countries. 
What  impresses  our  missioners  is 
that  these  people  continue  in  faith 
and  hope  to  struggle  each  day  amid 
often  appalling  conditions  and 
despite  the  powerful  economic, 
political  and  social  structures  work- 
ing against  them.  These  structures 
work  to  perpetuate  a way  of  life,  a 
world  order,  that  leaves  hundreds 
of  millions  living  without  proper 
food,  shelter,  clothing,  sanitation, 
health  care  and  education.  It  is  also 
increasingly  evident  that  women. 


and  those  who  depend  on  them  - 
the  very  young  and  the  elderly  - 
represent  a greater  portion  of  these 
poor  and  marginalized.  (See  statis- 
tics this  page.) 

According  to  Sister  Maria  Riley, 
OP,  Research  Associate  for 
Women's  Issues  at  the  Centre  of 
Concern  in  Washington,  DC,  "the 
reality  of  the  majority  of  the  world's 
women  is  poverty.  The  Centre  is 
grappling  with  understanding  the 
interconnections  among  patriarchal 
systems,  the  global  impoverishment 
of  women,  the  dominant  export  led 
model  of  development,  and  struc- 
tural adjustment  policies  required  of 
debtor  nations." 

In  this  issue  of  Scarboro  Missions 
magazine,  we  present  to  you  the 
stories  of  many  women;  stories  of 
pain  and  of  courage,  of  faith,  hope 
and  love.  They  speak  of  a longing 


Focus  On  Facts 

• Women  do  up  to  70%  of  the 
world's  agricultural  labour.1 

• Women  earn  10%  of  the  world's 
income.1 

• W omen  own  less  than  1 % of  the 
world's  property.1 

• Women  receive  1%  of  the  world's 
credit.1 

• Women  head  1 out  of  3 families 
in  74  developing  countries.1 

• More  than  half  of  all  women  in 
developing  countries  are  anaemic, 
mainly  due  to  poor  health  and  diet; 
in  total  about  230  million  anaemic 
women.2 

• In  developing  countries,  2/3  of 
the  women  over  25  have  never 
been  to  school.2 


• Education  is  crucial  to  changing 
the  status  of  women.  However, 
two-thirds  of  the  world's  800  mil- 
lion illiterates  are  women.3 

• There  are  over  15  million 
refugees  in  the  world  today  and 
80%  are  women  and  children.4 

In  Canada 

• Women  earn  on  average  65%  of 
what  men  earn.5 

• 3 out  of  5 single,  widowed  or 
divorced  women  over  65  live  in 
poverty.5 

e 83%  of  single  parent  households 
are  headed  by  women,  who  man- 
age on  an  income  of  $13,700  as 
compared  to  $23,000  earned  by 
their  male  counterparts.5 


1 International  Labour  Organization,  United  Nations,  1986.  2Women  In  Development,  ISIS,  1983. 
3 UNESCO , 1989.  *Cdn.  Woman  Studies,  York  University,  1989.  3 Inter  Pares  Bulletin,  1986. 


Thank  You! 

Our  work  as  Scarboro  mission- 
ers depends  upon  your  generos- 
ity. We  thank  all  of  you  who 
were  able  to  contribute  to  our 
Easter  Appeal.  We  also  thank 
those  who  have  contributed  to 
our  Special  Appeal.  Your  gen- 
erosity is  an  encouragement  to 
us.  We  wish  you  God's  blessing 
and  we  promise  you  our 
prayers. 


for  an  end  to  their  powerlessness, 
for  dignity  and  equality  so  as  to  take 
part  in  the  decision-making  which 
ultimately  determines  the  course  of 
their  lives. 

Women  have  taken  upon  them- 
selves the  enormous  challenge  of 
initiating  a movement  to  renew  the 
face  of  the  earth  and  to  restore 
humanity. 

We  close  with  the  words  of  Pope 
John  XXIII  who,  three  decades  ago, 
described  the  women's  movement 
as  one  of  the  "signs  of  the  times"  in 
today's  world: 

"Secondly,  it  is  obvious  to  every- 
one that  women  are  now  taking  a 
part  in  public  life.  This  is  happen- 
ing more  rapidly  perhaps  in  nations 
of  Christian  civilization,  and  more 
slowly  but  broadly,  among  peoples 
who  have  inherited  other  traditions 
or  cultures.  Since  women  are 
becoming  ever  more  conscious  of 
their  human  dignity,  they  will  not 
tolerate  being  treated  as  mere  mate- 
rial instruments,  but  demand  rights 
befitting  a human  person  both  in 
domestic  and  in  public  life."  ( Pacem 
in  Terris,  41  .)  00 
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n general  terms, 
a disciple  is  one 
who  accepts 
and  promotes 
the  teachings  of 
another.  The  Gospel  writers  are  in 
agreement  that  a true  disciple  of 
Jesus  is  one  who  hears  the  word  of 
God  and  acts  upon  it.  For  St.  Luke, 
the  first  and  exemplary  disciple  is 
Mary,  the  mother  of  Jesus.  Luke 
portrays  Mary  as  a young  maiden 
who  accepts  the  challenge  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  at  the  Annunciation,  as 
one  who  ponders  God's  word  in  her 
heart  and  responds  with  courage 
and  determination,  as  one  who  is 
ever  ready  to  be  of  service  to  her 
neighbour,  as  one  who,  while  perse- 
vering in  prayer,  is  filled  with  the 
Spirit  of  Prophecy  and  Justice 
together  with  the  other  disciples  at 
Pentecost. 

For  too  long,  Mary  has  been 
depicted  for  us  principally  as  "vir- 
gin" and  "mother"  - rarely  as  "disci- 
ple." Yet  for  Jesus  himself  physical 
motherhood,  important  as  it  is,  is 
not  the  basis  of  his  own  mother's 
greatness.  For  Jesus,  discipleship 
has  priority  over  family  ties.  Point- 
ing to  his  disciples,  he  said:  "Here 
are  my  mother  and  my  brothers." 
Anyone  who  does  the  will  of  my 
Father  in  heaven  is  my  brother  and 
sister  and  mother. "(Matthew  12:49- 
50).  Mary's  special  claim  is  not  her 
having  given  birth  to  Jesus,  but  that 
she  qualified  and  formed  part  of 
Jesus'  family  of  disciples  through 
her  obedient  response  to  God's 
word.  Mary  then  remains  a model 
for  all  Christians,  not  so  much  of 
motherhood,  but  of  faith  and  disci- 
pleship. 


Model  Of  Discipleship 
and  Womanhood 


There  was  little  stress  on  Mary  as 
disciple  until  recently.  Likewise 
there  has  been  little  stress  on  Mary 
as  woman  until  very  recently.  Yet 
Jesus  himself  had  great  esteem  for 
his  own  mother  as  woman.  In  St. 
John's  Gospel,  Mary  is  shown  as 
being  present  at  the  beginning  and 
at  the  end  of  Jesus'  public  ministry  - 
at  the  wedding  feast  in  Cana  and  at 
the  foot  of  the  cross.  In  both 
instances,  Jesus  addresses  his  moth- 
er, not  as  "mother"  but  as 
"woman."  Jesus  also  uses  the  term 
to  address  other  women;  however, 
it  cannot  be  concluded  that  this  is 
Jesus'  way  of  addressing  women  in 
general  for,  in  speaking  to  Mary  of 
Magdala  after  the  resurrection,  he 
calls  her  "woman"  but  also  by  name 
(John  20:11).  Neither  can  it  be  con- 
cluded that  this  was  a derogatory 
form  of  address  for  Jesus,  as  he  is 
never  shown  as  having  a negative 
attitude  towards  women  or  treating 
them  in  a demeaning  or 
condescending  manner,  while  he  is 
known  to  have  criticized  sharply  the 
religious  authorities,  all  male,  and 
even  Peter.  One  can  only  conclude 
that  "woman"  is  a respectful  term  of 
address  for  Jesus;  and  when  he  uses 
it  in  speaking  to  his  mother,  he  is 
affirming  that  he  not  only  values 
her  womanhood,  but  that  being 
woman  has  priority  over  being 
mother  in  the  new  reign  of  God 
which  Jesus  came  to  establish. 

However,  such  has  not  been  the 
high  value  accorded  to  womanhood 
through  the  past  centuries,  not  even 
within  Christianity.  History  shows 
that  religion  has  been  used  to  per- 
petuate the  inferior  position  of 
women,  and  it  is  known  that  all 
major  religions  are  still  guilty  of 
discriminating  against  women  in 


varying  degrees  today.  Sad  to  say, 
our  Catholic  religion  is  no  excep- 
tion. 

One  of  the  ways  Catholicism  has 
contributed  to  the  subordination  of 
women,  especially  in  the  Church,  is 
by  its  portrayal  of  Mary  through  the 
ages.  Mary  has  been  depicted  as 
silent,  sweet,  self-effacing,  docile, 
passive,  submissive,  a Mater 
Dolorosa.  Actually  this  portrayal  of 
Mary  is  a masculine  perception  of 
idealized  femininity  which  has  been 
inflicted  on  us  and  which  many  of 
us  in  turn  have  tried  hard  to  inter- 
nalize. In  recent  times,  however, 
women  have  begun  to  appropriate 
the  bible  for  themselves  without  the 
mediation  of  male  interpreters  and 
realize  how  Mary  has  been  misrep- 
resented. They  see  Mary  of  the 
Gospels,  especially  of  the  Magnifi- 
cat, as  a woman  of  faith  and  intelli- 
gence, who  is  gentle  and  attentive, 
yet  decisive  and  responsive,  a 
woman  of  deep  compassion  but  also 
of  great  courage,  who  is  able  to  take 
initiatives  and  make  great  sacrifices, 
and  is  willing  to  risk  in  order  to 
accomplish  God's  word  and  will. 
This  is,  to  a growing  number  of 
women,  and  should  be  to  us  - the 
true  Mary,  who  is  proto-disciple, 
yes,  but  above  all,  woman.  °° 

Taken  from  “ Mission  of  Women  in  The 
Church  in  Asia:  Role  and  Position " by 
Sister  Virginia  Fabella,  MM,  as 
reprinted  in  In  God's  Image,  Dec 
85/Feb  86  issue. 
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artnership  in  Mission 


By  Louise  Malnachuk 


The  following  was  compiled  from  a 
recent  interview  with  Louise 
Malnachuk,  a Scarhoro  lay  missioner. 


first  heard 
about  Scarboro 
Missions  in 
1980  after  many 
years  in  the 
medical  profes- 
sion as  a quali- 
fied nurse  and  midwife.  I was  par- 
ticularly drawn  by  Scarboro's  faith 
dimension,  faith  being  the  motivat- 
ing factor  for  overseas  mission.  I 
came  to  one  of  the  Mission  Aware- 
ness Weekends  to  check  things  out 
and  in  speaking  with  the  people 
here,  my  understanding  of  what  we 
would  be  about  during  the  Forma- 
tion year  was  very  much  in  tune 
with  what  I felt  I had  the  skills  and 
gifts  to  do,  and  also  what  God  was 
inviting  me  to  do.  So  I followed  up 
on  the  mission  process  and  entered 
the  program. 

During  the  Formation  year  I 
particularly  enjoyed  the  courses  we 
took  at  Toronto  School  of  Theology: 
introduction  to  scripture,  basic 
introduction  to  theology  and  some 
missiology.  It  was  exciting  for  me 
as  a laywoman  to  be  able  to  partici- 
pate in  my  class,  especially  in  the 
theology  and  scripture  courses,  and 
to  be  with  students  studying  for 
priesthood.  I had  lived  in  mid- 
northern Ontario  and  to  come  to 
Toronto  and  be  able  to  participate  in 
all  these  things  was  challenging. 

It's  exciting  to  participate  in  dis- 
cussions and  have  your  ideas 
stretched  and  challenged.  If  people 
question  you  directly  you  have  to 
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Women  at  work  in  a silk  factory.  Hangzhou,  China. 


respond  from  that,  you  couldn't 
give  the  pat  answers  from  the  Balti- 
more Catechism.  You  were  chal- 
lenged as  a Christian  to  reflect  and 
take  ownership. 

Having  a spiritual  director  dur- 
ing my  Formation  year  was  good 
for  me.  A spiritual  director  or  com- 
panion listens  to  you  and  listens  to 
that  very  intimate  relationship 
between  you  and  God  and  reflects 
things  back  to  you.  This  made  me 
more  aware  of  God  acting  in  my 
life. 

I would  not  be  able  to  do  what 
I'm  doing  today  without  the  prayer 
and  reflection  time  that  I have.  It's 
my  relationship  with  God  that  gives 
me  the  strength  and  the  courage  to 
do  the  things  that  I'm  doing  today. 
It's  a very  important  relationship  in 
my  life  and  it  continues  to  grow,  but 
I can't  do  what  I'm  doing  solely  on 
that  prayer  relationship  because 
God  is  also  alive  and  living.  God  is 
not  dead.  God  is  alive  and  living  in 


all  of  us.  And  we  need  support 
people  who  believe  in  what  we're 
about  or  who  share  with  us  a com- 
mon vision.  If  you're  by  yourself  in 
that  vision,  you'll  die. 

After  my  Formation  year,  I was 
assigned  to  China.  I was  there  from 
1982  to  1987.  I'm  not  sure  what  God 
is  asking  me  to  do  in  China,  but  I 
know  it's  to  be  there  and  when  I'm 
there  I'm  able  to  respond  to  people 
asking  me  direct  questions  such  as: 
"Do  you  believe  in  Jesus?"  Then 
you  tell  the  Christmas  story.  And 
for  people  who  haven't  heard  it 
before  it  sounds  like  a fairytale. 
When  you  have  to  prepare  Chinese 
people  to  go  overseas,  you  tell  them 
about  our  festivals  and  culture,  you 
talk  about  Thanksgiving,  Easter, 
Christmas  and  Valentines  Day. 

And  they  ask,  "Do  you  believe  in 
that  story?"  And  I say,  "Yes,  I 
believe."  And  they're  open  to  this 
because  I believe  and  they  know  me 
as  a person. 
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God  Weeps  With  Our  Pain 

* Yyh  Ching  is  a little  girl  who 
lives  in  a village  in  China.  Her 
parents  are  hard-working  peasants. 
Ah  Ching's  father  likes  the  little 
girl  but  he  wants  to  have  a son. 

One  night  when  Ah  Ching  was 
asleep,  she  suddenly  felt  a heavy 
blanket  being  pulled  over  her  face 
and  she  could  hardly  breathe.  She 
struggled  and  yelled,  "Mama, 
Mama,  help,  help  me!"  To  her 
amazement,  she  found  out  that  the 
one  who  had  tried  to  suffocate  her 
was  her  father!  She  cried  and 
prayed  that  her  father  would  let 
her  go  and  promised  to  be  a nice 
girl. 

Ah  Ching  was  so  afraid  that 
when  the  dawn  broke  she  escaped 
from  the  farmhouse  and  went  to 
seek  rescue  from  her  grandmother. 
When  her  grandmother  heard  the 
story,  she  was  so  sorrowful  that 
tears  began  to  run  down  her  wrin- 
kled cheeks.  The  night  came,  and 
the  grandmother  put  Ah  ching  to 
bed  and  comforted  her.  But  at 
midnight,  summoning  all  her 
strength,  she  suffocated  Ah  Ching 
with  an  old  blanket  with  her  trem- 
bling hands..." 


una,  overburdened  with  her 
one  billion  population  is  deter- 
mined to  keep  a low  birth  rate.  A 
strict  population  control  policy  is 
implemented  whereby  every  cou- 
ple is  persuaded  or  coerced  by 
various  measures  to  have  one  child 
only.  In  the  past,  giving  birth  to  a 
girl  was  regarded  as  bad  luck,  but 
now,  having  a girl  means  an  end  to 
the  family's  genealogy.  Ah 
Ching's  mother  prayed  day  and 
night  to  have  a boy  and  she 
weeped  bitterly  when  Ah  Ching 
was  born.  These  tears  were  cried 
for  Ah  Ching,  for  herself,  for  her 
family,  and  for  the  thousand  years 
of  patriarchal  tradition  that  still 
haunts  people's  minds  even  after 
30  years  of  socialist  re-construction 
and  after  the  so-called  "Cultural 
Revolution"!  Many  women  in 
China  and  in  Asia  on  similar  occa- 
sions must  have  weeped  too. 

Sarah  and  Hannah  back  in  the  old 
days  had  cried  to  their  God  too. 

Fish  Eye  Lens,  a publication  of  the 
Canadian  Churches'  Forum  for  Global 
Ministries  (formerly  Ecumenical 
Forum.) 


In  China  you  live  gospel  values, 
you  don't  preach  them  because 
you're  not  allowed  to.  But  every- 
day, who  you  are  speaks  volumes. 
When  someone  is  in  China  because 
they  want  to  be,  because  they  really 
enjoy  the  Chinese  culture  and  cus- 
toms, and  appreciate  the  people  for 
who  they  are,  the  Chinese  pick  that 
up  very  quickly.  They  knew  that  I 
was  there  because  I wanted  to  and 
that  I loved  being  there.  We're 
going  there  to  learn.  My  being  a 
Roman  Catholic  and  my  relation- 
ship with  God  is  really  important  to 
me,  but  I don't  feel  that  I have  to 
make  everybody  a Roman  Catholic. 

I feel  I'm  there  just  to  witness  a 
Christian  life  in  a very  non-Chris- 
tian area. 

At  Christmas  time,  nobody 
knows  it's  Christmas.  It's  like  a 
void.  So  you  celebrate  with  the 
foreigners  in  the  ways  that  you  can 
and  that's  where  the  meaning  and 
the  strength  comes. 

My  medical  skills  were  put  to 
good  use  in  China.  It's  very  diffi- 
cult for  the  Chinese  women,  partic- 
ularly in  the  area  of  family  plan- 
ning. With  the  one  child  policy, 
brought  in  to  control  the  popula- 
tion, I had  the  opportunity  to  do 
basic  sex  education.  With  this  poli- 
cy each  family  is  permitted  to  have 
only  one  child  and  everyone  wants 
a male  child.  In  many  instances, 
when  a woman  gives  birth  to  a 
female,  she  is  criticized  and  receives 
a lot  of  mental  abuse  and  sometimes 
physical  beatings  because  she  pro- 
duced a female  child.  Basic  sex 
education  will  tell  you  that  it's  the 
male  sperm  that  determines  the  sex 
of  the  child  and  I had  the  opportuni- 
ty to  provide  this  education  to  a 
small  group  and  was  asked  to  do 


this  again  and  again  because  it  was 
essential  knowledge  for  the  Chinese 
people.  And  when  the  Family  Plan- 
ning Committee  came  down  from 
Beijing,  they  asked  to  see  me  and  we 
had  a discussion  on  family  planning 
and  shared  information  from  our 
different  cultures. 

To  go  into  China  you  can't  take  a 
job  from  the  Chinese.  The  only  job 
that  you  can  really  do  is  teach  a 
foreign  language.  So  you  go  in  as 
an  English  teacher.  I hope  to  return 
to  China  and  I've  recently  taken  a 


course  in  teaching  English  as  a sec- 
ond language.  Hopefully  I will  get 
a job  in  a medical  institute  teaching 
English.  But  I know  from  having 
been  in  China  that  I'll  be  able  to 
teach  more  than  that.  I will  teach 
basic  medical  principles  and  newer 
nursing  methods. 

China  is  a developing  country. 
Eighty  percent  of  the  one  billion 
people  live  in  the  countryside  where 
it  is  very  poor.  There  are  medical 
clinics  but  they're  not  very  well 
equipped.  In  the  big  cities  the  facili- 
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Inclusive  Language 


ties  are  very  good,  but  there's  not  a 
lot  of  knowledge  spread  to  the  peo- 
ple. 

I came  back  to  Canada  in  1987  to 
work  in  our  Formation  Education 
Department  recruiting  and  training 
people  for  overseas  mission.  Hav- 
ing been  out  of  Canada  I was  out  of 
touch  with  things.  I travelled  to  the 
western  provinces  doing  recruit- 
ment work  for  Scarboro  and  stayed 
with  different  communities.  At  one 
time  I was  with  a community  of 
women  and  we  were  praying  the 
brevary  (official  prayer  of  the 
Catholic  Church).  I became  very 
conscious  of  the  fact  that  here  we 
were,  a group  of  women,  and  we 
were  praying  using  all  male  lan- 
guage. I later  discovered  that  there 
were  inclusive  language  brevaries.  I 
think  this  is  important.  Words  real- 
ly mean  a lot  and  how  you  pray  is 
how  you  believe.  I don't  under- 
stand why  there  is  such  a hesitancy 
to  change  the  language.  So  that  we 
can  say  "child"  instead  of  "son,"  or 
"ancestors"  rather  than 
"forefathers."  With  totally  male 
language  a woman  could  feel  left 
out  and  might  think,  was  I not  there 
and  am  I not  included? 

As  a woman  in  the  Catholic 
Church  today,  for  me  Scarboro  Mis- 
sions is  a breath  of  fresh  air.  I can 
be  fully  appreciated  as  a lay  mis- 
sioner  and  for  my  gifts  as  a woman. 
In  the  heirarchical  Church  there  is 
more  difficulty,  so  here  in  Scarboro  I 
have  a lot  more  freedom  to  be  fully 
who  I am.  The  original  vision  that 
drew  me  here  - to  be  equal  partners 
in  mission  - is  something  that  may 
be  longer  coming  than  I anticipated. 
But  there  are  enough  of  us  who 
believe  in  that  vision  that  I'm  will- 
ing to  struggle  for  that  vision  for  10 


or  15  or  20  years.  It  takes  a while 
for  things  to  come.  And  I feel  that 
we  are  slowly  moving  ahead. 

Scarboro  for  me  has  been  creative 
within  the  structures  of  the  Church 
and  the  people  within  Scarboro, 
both  priests  and  lay  women  and 
men  who  believe  in  this  vision,  give 
me  the  courage.  We  at  Scarboro  can 
make  a difference.  Together  we  can 
challenge  the  unjust  structures  in 
the  Church  and  in  society.  The 
Church  is  part  of  society.  You  live 
and  breathe  the  gospel  in  every- 
thing that  you  do.  God  is  in  society. 

I feel  I am  responding  to  God  in 
my  life.  I trust  and  have  faith  in 
God  and  in  what  I am  about.  That's 
the  vision  and  the  fire  that  burns 
within  me.  I used  to  think  that  I'm 
doing  this  for  God,  but  it  is  that  God 
is  doing  this  for  me. 

In  1981  when  I came  to  Scarboro 
it  was  with  the  promise  of  equal 
partnership  in  mission.  That  was 
the  invitation.  Lay  people,  both 
men  and  women,  have  gifts  that  are 
equal  to  priestly  gifts.  We  all  have 
gifts  to  do  what  has  to  be  done,  to 
make  effective  change  in  the  world. 
Somebody  has  to  stand  up  for  the 
marginalized  people.  And  together, 
supporting  one  another,  we  can  be  a 
holistic  church,  men  and  women 
together. 

Next  month  we  will  feature  the  begin- 
nings of  Louise's  journey  in  faith;  a 
journey  which  led  her  to  Scarboro  Mis- 
sions. °° 


& August,  1989,  the  Pas- 
toral Team  of  the  Canadian 
Conference  of  Catholic  Bish- 
ops (CCCB)  published  a mes- 
sage on  inclusive  language 
entitled  "To  Speak  As  a Chris- 
tian Community".  It  outlines 
a number  of  steps  which 
parishes  and  church  groups 
could  take  to  encourage  the 
use  of  inclusive  language. 

Accompanying  the  pastoral 
message  is  a study  guide  con- 
taining outlines  for  two  work- 
shops. The  first  workshop 
deals  with  the  power  of  lan- 
guage, how  it  can  include  or 
exclude,  and  how  it  reflects 
and  shapes  the  way  we  see 
our  world. 

In  the  second  workshop, 
the  group  is  asked  to  reflect 
on  language  about  God  in 
order  to  broaden  our  images 
of  God  by  drawing  on  exam- 
ples from  the  bible  and  the 
Church's  early  traditions. 

Copies  of  the  booklet  con- 
taining both  workshops  are 
available,  at  $3.95  each  plus 
postage  and  handling,  from 
the  CCCB  Publications  Office, 
90  Parent  Ave.,  Ottawa,  ON, 
KIN  7B1. 

The  above  was  taken  from 
CNWE  NEWS,  the  newsletter  of 
the  Catholic  Network  of 
Women's  Equality,  Box  265, 
Postal  Station  L,  Toronto,  ON, 
M6E  4Z1. 

Note  also  that  inclusive  lan- 
guage is  one  principle  behind  the 
preparation  of  the  Catholic 
Book  of  Worship  III,  to  be 
published  in  1992,  and  the  New 
Revised  Standard  Version  of  the 
Bible  which  will  be  used  for  the 
next  version  of  the  lectionary 
issued  by  the  Canadian  bishops. 
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By  Janet  Conway 


?_^^eminism  and  Christianity 


From  problem  to 
partnership 


am  a feminist.  I 
am  also  a Chris- 
tian. I am  a 
woman  born 
into  an  Irish 
Catholic  family 
in  Eastern  Canada  on  the  eve  of  the 
modern  women's  movement. 

The  Personal  Is  Political 

While  my  personal  experience 
growing  up  in  a particular  family  at 
a particular  place  and  time  in  histo- 
ry does  not  allow  me  to  generalize 
about  the  situation  of  women  every- 
where, it  did  provide  a crucial  expe- 
rience of  contradiction.  Despite  the 
language  of  equality  that  permeates 
our  society,  it  was  patently  clear  to 
me  that  some  of  us  were  created 
more  equal  than  others.  Despite 
being  told  in  church  and  in  school 
that  all  human  beings  were  created 
in  the  image  of  God,  it  was  obvious 
that  the  church  was  organized  by 
men,  with  women  making  enor- 
mous contributions  of  time  and 
labour,  but  in  "auxiliary"  capacities. 
Similarly,  the  language  of  equality 
between  men  and  women  was  used 
to  describe  marriage  and  family  life, 
when  the  lived  reality  of  a great 
number  of  women  in  marriage  is 
not  one  of  mutuality  but  of  victim- 
ization. It  is  increasingly  clear  that 
the  North  American  family  is,  in 
many  cases,  a battlefield  in  which 
physical  violence,  sexual  assault, 
emotional  abuse  and  incest  abound. 

Feminist  women  who  have 
noticed  this  contradiction  between 
their  experience  and  the  dominant 
ways  in  which  the  world  is  under- 


stood and  described,  have  also  come 
to  insist  that  their  experiences  are 
not  isolated  ones.  Feminists  under- 
stand that  a woman's  unique  and 
personal  experience  of  oppression  is 
not  the  result  of  her  particular  cir- 
cumstances, but  is  produced  and 
reinforced  by  the  way  our  society  is 
ordered,  thus  one's  personal  experi- 
ence is  in  fact  political.  Feminists 
have  called  this  pervasive  social 
ordering,  "patriarchy." 

The  Social  Context  Of  Patriarchy 

Roman  Catholic  feminist  and  bibli- 
cal scholar,  Elizabeth  Schussler 
Fiorenza,  defines  "patriarchy"  as  "a 
socio-cultural  system  in  which  a few 
men  have  power  over  other  men, 
women,  children,  slaves  and  colo- 
nialized  people."  Her  definition  is 
useful  in  that  it  calls  attention  to 
race  and  class  hierarchies  that  are 
essential  parts  of  the  patriarchal 
social  order.  When  I use  the  term 
patriarchy,  I am  using  an  expansive 
category  that  includes  all  structures 
of  hierarchy  and  oppression  and  not 
just  those  that  are  explicitly  based 
on  one's  gender.  While  we  speak  of 
women's  oppression  by  men,  it  is 
important  to  note  that  ruling-class 
women  were/ are  not  subject  to  the 
authority  of  lower-class  men,  nor 
were/ are  white  women  generally 
subject  to  non-white  men.  Women 
of  all  races  and  classes  have  certain- 
ly been  victims  of  physical  violence 
from  men  of  all  races  and  classes, 
but  the  important  point  to  note  is 
that  gender  and  race  and  class  inter- 
act to  determine  who  exercises 
power  and  authority  in  our  society. 

Historically,  the  North  American 
women's  movement  has  been  domi- 
nated by  the  agenda  of  white, 
upper-  and  middle-class  women.  It 


is  only  relatively  recently  that  race 
and  class  have  been  perceived  by 
some  white  feminists  as  critical 
factors  in  the  struggle  for  women's 
liberation. 

Feminist  Responses  To  Patriarchy 

There  are  many  feminisms.  Most 
critics  of  feminism  fail  to  recognize 
its  diversity  and  are  too  quick  to 
dismiss  feminism.  This  is  true  of 
many  official  reactions  of  the  church 
to  the  demands  of  women  in  church 
and  society.  What  follows  is  a very 
general  breakdown  of  an  exceeding- 
ly diverse  and  dynamic  movement. 

The  earliest  modern  version  of 
white  feminism  may  be  character- 
ized as  "liberal  feminism."  Women 
fought  for  the  right  to  vote,  to 
attend  universities,  to  enter  the 
professions,  for  equal  pay  for  equal 
work,  and  for  access  to  male-domi- 
nated workplaces.  However,  liberal 
feminism  has  failed  to  critique  the 
institutions  that  many  middle-  and 
upper-class  white  women  have 
struggled  so  hard  to  enter,  as  in 
themselves  fundamentally  flawed, 
and  it  has  presumed  that  the  pres- 
ence of  women,  as  women,  in  posi- 
tions of  power  would  transform  the 
society.  For  white,  middle-  and 
upper-  class  women,  the  status  quo 
only  needs  a little  tinkering  to 
accommodate  their  demands. 

Another  stream  of  feminism  is 
"radical  feminism."  These  feminists 
hold  that  dominance  of  the  male 
over  the  female  is  the  domination 
on  which  all  others  are  founded.  Its 
primary  task  is  the  understanding 
of  the  power  dynamics  between  the 
sexes  which  they  believe  is  based  on 
hatred  and  fear  of  the  reproductive 
power  of  the  female.  Radical  femi- 
nists have  traditionally  organized 


&\ 
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against  male  violence  against 
women. 

"Essentialist  feminism"  is  closely 
related.  Essentialist  feminists 
believe  that  men  and  women,  based 
on  their  unique  biologies,  have  a 
radically  different  experience  of  the 
world.  Flowing  out  of  this  is  the 
conviction  that  men  and  women 
'know'  differently.  Their  ways  of 
gathering  and  understanding  data, 
and  their  ethical  responses  to  that 
data  are  uniquely  masculine  or 
feminine.  Under  patriarchy, 
women's  unique  ways  of  knowing 
and  reasoning  have  been  found 
inferior.  This  has  manifested  itself 
in  the  oppression  of  women  because 
they  are  women  (i.e.  based  on  their 
gender). 

These  streams  of  feminism  have 
been  subjected  to  intense  critique 
from  several  quarters.  "Socialist 
feminism"  emerged  as  one  response 
to  the  inad- 
equacy of 
both  liberal 
and  radical 
feminism. 

Socialist 
feminists 
have  a 
deep  cri- 
tique of 
capitalism 
as  an  exploitative  form  of  social  and 
economic  organization.  The  plight 
of  most  women  worsened  under 
capitalism,  especially  when  seen 
globally.  Socialist  feminists  insist 
that  social  class,  and  more  recently 
race,  are  key  determinants  of 
women's  lives.  They  hold  that 
oppression  based  on  one's  gender 
(gender  oppression)  cannot  be 
understood  in  isolation  from  these 
other  issues. 


Black  feminists  have  argued  that 
the  women's  movement  has  ignored 
the  specific  experience  of  black 
women  as  victims  of  both  racism 
and  sexism.  The  women's  move- 
ment has  not  seen  black  women  as 
women  with  whom  they  share  some 
common  experience,  but  as  black. 
The  women's  movement  failed  to 
make  common  cause  with  them  as 
women.  Black  women  who  wish  to 
differentiate  themselves  from 
(white)  feminism,  call  themselves 
"womanists." 

Feminism  And  Christianity:  From 
Problem  To  Partnership 

I began  this  article  by  identifying 
myself  as  a Christian  and  as  a femi- 
nist. What  does  Christianity  have  to 
do  with  all  that  I have  said?  I am  a 
feminist  because  I am  aware  of  the 
reality  and  power  of  patriarchy  and 
its  unholy 
permeation 
of  human 
life,  reli- 
gious life 
included.  I 
am  a 
woman 
with  a 
fervent 
desire  for 
the  Divine  and  am  profoundly 
steeped  in  the  language,  stories, 
signs  and  symbols  of  my  religious 
tradition.  As  an  equally 
impassioned  feminist  seeking  just 
inclusion  in  the  community  of  faith, 

I am  uncomfortable  with  many  of 
the  dominant  modes  of  thought  and 
practice  in  traditional  Christianity 
because  they  have  functioned  to 
legitimate  male  supremacy  and 
other  hierarchies  in  the  social  order. 
Nevertheless  I place  myself  within 


//HP 

X he  state  of  submission  and 
oppression  to  which  women  are 
subjected  in  the  world  consti- 
tutes a sinful  situation.. .The 
Church  must,  therefore,  in  fideli- 
ty to  the  word  of  God,  recognize 
the  modern  feminist  movement 
as  a positive  reality.  We  are 
dealing,  on  the  whole,  with  an 
advance  in  civilization;  and  it  is 
a forward  step  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  kingdom.  If  there  is 
any  place  where  women's  call 
for  liberation  should  be  heard,  it 
is  certainly  in  the  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ,  where  the  word  of 
God  has  shed  its  light.  The 
Church  must  not  be  towed  along 
by  civilization  and  cultures  or 
make  excuses  for  its  delays... The 
Church  must  be  prophetic  in  its 
words  and  practice  in  promoting 
every  form  of  liberation." 

Bishop  Robert  Lebel  at  the  Synod  of 
Bishops  on  The  Family,  1980. 


the  tradition  as  a committed  Roman 
Catholic  Christian  simply  because 
the  stories  of  liberation  have  power 
for  me  and  I am  hungry  for  life  in 
the  community  that  has  so 
contributed  to  my  personhood. 
Although  the  tradition  is  distorted 
by  patriarchy  and  used  to  legitimate 
the  oppression  of  women,  there 
remain  within  the  stories  and  the 
ongoing  life  of  the  church,  glimpses 
of  the  gracious  God  of  life,  passion- 
ately engaged  in  the  creative 
unfolding  of  the  universe,  in  the 
communal  struggle  for  redemption, 
and  in  the  wonder  and  suffering  of 
my  own  life. 

While  not  exclusively  responsible 
for  patriarchy,  Christianity  has  had 
unparalleled  influence  over  the 
shape  of  Western  civilization. 
Christianity  and  patriarchy  have 
been  in  a mutually  reinforcing  rela- 
tionship for  twenty  long  centuries. 


t/^D/ERTHELESS  I PLACE  MYSELF  WITHIN  THE 
TRADITION  AS  A COMMITTED  ROMAN  CATHOLIC 

Christian  simply  because  the  stories  of 

LIBERATION  HAVE  POWER  FOR  ME  AND  I AM 
HUNGRY  FOR  LIFE  IN  THE  COMMUNITY  THAT  HAS 
SO  CONTRIBUTED  TO  MY  PERSONHOOD. 
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Violence  Against  Women  in 
Canada 

• 1 in  10  women  is  beaten  by  the 
man  she  lives  with.' 

• 1 in  4 is  sexually  assaulted.1 

• 20%  of  the  homicides  committed 
in  Canada  are  perpetrated  by 
spouses  taking  their  grievances  out 
on  each  other.  In  practically  every 
one  of  these  cases,  what  we  have  is 
a husband  who  has  killed  his  wife.2 

• 33%  of  battered  wives  were 
abused  as  children  and  35.1%  of 
women  who  are  victims  of  aggres- 
sion witnessed  violent  behaviour  in 
their  original  families. 2 

• The  first  law  ever  to  forbid  using 
force  against  one's  wife  dates  back 
to  1890.2 

• In  1929  women  in  Canada 
acquired  the  legal  status  of 
persons.2 

• 56%  of  men  in  a study,  reported 
that  pornography  played  a role  in 
their  offenses  against  women.3 

• A recent  Gallop  Poll  indicated 
that  50%  of  women  were  afraid  to 
go  out  after  dark  in  their  own 
neighbourhoods;  55%  fear  physical 
attack.3 

• 99%  of  all  sexual  assaults  are 
committed  by  men.3 


• 60%  of  rapes  and  sexual  assaults 
occur  in  private  homes.3 

• 61.7%  of  all  women  murdered  in 
Canada  in  1987,  died  as  a result  of 
domestic  violence.3 

• In  a study  of  225  suicide 
attempts,  83%  were  made  by 
abused  women.3 

• Studies  indicate  that  40-60%  of 
assaultive  men  witnessed  wife 
assault  during  their  childhood.3 

• 25%  of  children  in  a shelter  for 
battered  women  felt  that  it  was 
appropriate  for  a man  to  strike  a 
woman  if  the  house  was  messy.3 

• In  one  study,  over  50%  of  young 
offenders  charged  with  crimes 
against  people,  had  been  exposed 
to  domestic  violence  as  children.3 

• The  criminal  justice  system  only 
responds  to  physical  and  sexual 
assault.  It  is  important  to  recognize 
that  emotional  and  psychological 
abuse  can  be  just  as  harmful.3 


' Inter  Pares  Bulletin,  19S6. 

2 A Heritage  of  Violence,  Quebec  bishops,  1989. 
2 Government  of  Ontario,  Women's  Directorate, 
Fact  Sheets,  1990. 


Insofar  as  Christianity  claims  to 
hold  the  Good  News  of  salvation  for 
all  people,  it  must  recognize  the 
degree  to  which  it  has  been  complic- 
it  in  the  systemic  oppression  of 
women.  It  must  renounce  and 
repent  of  this  complicity.  It  must 
clearly  and  explicitly  affirm  the 
inclusion  of  women's  struggle  in  the 
church's  mission  of  liberation.  The 
feminist  struggle  is  one  for  life,  for 
ourselves  and  our  children,  free 
from  fear  and  violence,  from  igno- 
rance, from  economic  deprivation 
and  from  sexual  stereotypes. 

The  feminist  struggle  of  which  I 
speak  emerges  from  our  passion  for 
justice  for  all  people,  indeed  for  the 
entire  creation.  Feminism  is  not 


only  about  women;  it  is  about  the 
whole  of  humanity  and  the  whole  of 
creation.  The  feminist  project  is  one 
of  liberation.  It  is  about  the  unrav- 
elling of  patriarchy,  of  all  structures 
of  hierarchy  and  oppression.  For 
decades,  liberationist  Christians 
have  been  denouncing  these  same 
structures  as  sinful.  All  over  the 
world,  such  Christians  are  accompa- 
nying popular  movements  and 
organizations  that  are  struggling  to 
resist  evil  and  imagine  new  ways  of 
ordering  human  life.  The  global 
women's  movement,  in  all  its  plu- 
ralism, is  one  such  manifestation  of 
the  Spirit  of  Life  in  our  time.  It  is 
time  for  us,  as  Christians,  to  place 
ourselves  in  solidarity  with  femi- 
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A atriarchy  is  a social  system 
which  supports  and  authenti- 
cates the  predominance  of  men, 
brings  about  a concentration  of 
power  and  privilege  in  the 
hands  of  men  and  consequently 
leads  to  the  control  and  subordi- 
nation of  women,  generating 
social  inequality  between  the 
sexes.  This  disparity  of  power, 
privilege  and  prestige  entrench- 
es and  perpetuates  patriarchy  in 
society.  It  gives  men  power, 
domination  and  advantage  over 
women  and  explains  much  of 
the  continuing  violence." 

A Heritage  of  Violence,  Quebec 
bishops  pastoral  on  conjugal  vio- 
lence, 1989. 


nists,  to  understand  women's  strug- 
gle from  within  feminist  organiza- 
tions, and  then  to  work  together  on 
issues  from  a position  of  trusted 
alliance  instead  of  mutual  hostility. 
The  forces  ranged  against  us  as 
liberationist  Christians  and  femi- 
nists, and  against  most  of  humanity, 
are  mighty  and  wealthy.  It  is  time 
to  identify  who  our  real  enemies 
are,  and  to  build  new  relationships 
of  solidarity  and  mutuality  with 
those  who  share  our  vision  of  a new 
world  of  peace  with  justice.  °° 

Janet  Conway  has  an  M.A.  in  Systemic 
Theology  from  St.  Michael's  College, 
Toronto.  She  is  currently  employed  as 
a social  justice  worker  for  women's 
issues  at  Holy  Trinity  Anglican  Church 
in  Toronto. 


ho  Will 


Roll  The  Stone  Away 


The  World  Council  of  Churches  has 
announced  an  Ecumenical  Decade 
of  Churches  in  Solidarity  with 
Women  (1988-98)  so  as  to  provide  a 
long-term  framework  for  action. 
They  issued  the  following: 


nd  when  the 
sabbath  was 
past , Mary 
Magdalene 

and  Mary  the 

mother  of  James  and  Salome , 
brought  spices  with  which  to  go 
and  anoint  him.  And  very 
early  on  the  first  day  of  the 
week  they  went  to  the  tomb  just 
as  the  sun  was  rising.  And 
they  were  saying  to  one  anoth- 
er, 'Who  will  roll  away  the 
stone  for  us  from  the  door  of  the 
tomb?'" 


s these  women  of  faith 
set  out  on  a journey  to 
perform  an  act  of  love, 
they  remembered  the  stone  - an 
obstacle  they  would  have  to  deal 
with  before  they  could  be  with  their 
Saviour... 

When  they  look  up  they  find  the 
tombstone  rolled  away.  And  they 
are  astonished.  Yet  they  have  the 
courage  to  enter  the  tomb.  It  is 
empty... 


As  the  Churches  set  out  on  a 
journey  of  faith  in  solidarity  with 
women,  we  will  encounter  many 
stones;  obstacles  that  will  have  to  be 


rolled  away  so  that  we  may  become 
a new  and  living  community... 

There  are  practices  and  teachings 
in  the  Churches  that  are  obstacles  to 
women's  creative,  theological,  spiri- 
tual and  decision-making  contribu- 
tion in  Church  and  society.  There 
are  structures  and  patterns  of  lead- 
ership and  ministry  that  block  part- 
nership between  women  and  men. 

We  ask  ourselves,  “Who  will  roll 
the  stone  away?" 

We  as  a Church  must  rec- 
ognize that  in  most 
instances  women 
experience  the 
worse  effects  of 
poverty,  eco- 
nomic injus- 
tice, racism, 
casteism, 
militarism 
and  denial 
of  land  and  minority 
rights.  Women  are  the  poorest  of 
the  poor,  always  with  limited  access 
to  food,  education  and  paid  work. 
Women's  bodies  are  abused  by 
medical  technology  and  sold  into 
prostitution.  Women  are  the  vic- 
tims of  various  forms  of  violence. 
Women  of  the  world  are  asking, 
"Who  will  roll  the  stone  away?" 

We  as  Church  are  not  free  from 
idolatries  and  power  structures  that 
oppress  people.  We  do  not  always 
admit  that  we  sin  by  creating  and 
justifying  obstacles  that  destroy 
God's  purposes  for  the  earth. 

We  do  not  empower  women  to 
challenge  oppressive  structures  in 
the  global  community,  our  country 
and  our  Church.  We  as  women  and 
men  are  called  to  repent  and  togeth- 
er we  say,  "Who  will  roll  the  stone 
away?" 

...During  the  Ecumenical  Decade 


of  Churches  in  Solidarity  with 
Women,  we  as  a Church  will  rise  up 
and  identify  the  obstacles  to 
women's  full  and  active  participa- 
tion in  the  Church  and  society.  We 
will  work  to  remove  the  obstacles. 
We  will  affirm  women's  perspec- 
tives and  contributions.  We  will 
pluck  up  and  break  down,  build 
and  plant.  We  will  participate  with 
God  in  transforming  the 
world.  We  will  say 
to  each  other,  "Who 
will  roll  the  stone 
away." 

We  will  become 
a new  and  living 
community  in 
Christ,  a growing 
stream  of  resurrec- 
tion people,  a 
people  of  God  on  a 
faith  journey  of  hope.  We 
will  be  filled  with  the  inevitable 
fears  and  doubts  caused  by  the 
stones  we  will  encounter  on  the 
way,  but  we  will  move  on 
compelled  by  love. 

We  will  find  the  challenge  of  the 
risen  Saviour.  "Do  not  be  alarmed. 
You  seek  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  who 
was  crucified:  he  has  risen,  he  is  not 
here.. .But  go  tell  his  disciples."  °° 

Reprinted  from  Asia  Focus. 

For  more  information  on  the  Decade 
contact: 

Women's  Inter-Church  Council  of 
Canada 

77  Charles  Street  W. 

Toronto,  ON  M5S  1K5 
(416)  922-6177 
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By  Bishop  George  Marskell,  S.F.M. 


his  is  one  verse 
of  a popular 
hymn  sung  by 
the  people  of 
our  Christian 
communities  in 
Brazil.  God  is  praised  for  all  of 
creation,  for  the  sunrise  which 
awakens  the  birds  that  celebrate  life 
with  their  song,  for  farmers  who 
pull  bread  from  the  earth  to  sustain 
our  families,  for  workers  who  with 
calloused  hands  fabricate  marvelous 
things,  for  people  who  unite  and 
organize  to  defend  their  rights  and 
better  their  lives.  God  is  praised  for 
women. 

Let  me  tell  you  about  just  a few 
of  these  women  who  help  us  to 
humanize  our  world.  Just  a few 
because  there  are  so  many  it  would 
require  a book  or  more  just  to  begin. 

oxinha  was  not  her 
real  name,  but  her 
family  and  neighbours 
called  her  by  this  affectionate  nick- 
name. It  means  the  "little  red  lady." 
Except  she  was  big;  a large  woman 
both  in  body  and  in  spirit.  Roxinha 
organized  and  animated  a Basic 
Christian  Community  before  they 
became  a reality  in  the  Brazilian 
Amazon. 

The  Thursday  before  the  first 
Friday  of  each  month  she  would  set 
out  by  canoe  from  her  home  on  the 
Surubim  coast  of  the  Amazon  River. 
A two  hour  paddle  downstream 
and  she  would  be  in  Itacoatiara 
where  she  sold  her  farm  produce  at 
the  local  market  and  bought  basic 
necessities  like  salt,  kerosene  and 
sugar.  Early  Friday  morning,  at  5 
o'clock,  Roxinha  attended  mass  at 


"Praise  to  you  Lord  for  all  your  creatures 
For  women  who  hy  their  lives  bring  strength 
and  help  in  our  struggle  this  world  to  humanize. 
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The  woman  on  the  right  is  Marly  Pires,  a catechist  in  Urucara,  Brazil.  After  the  death  of 
her  sister.  Marly  and  her  mother  Morena,  (left)  are  raising  her  sister's  children. 
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the  parish  church.  Before  the  sun 
was  too  blistering,  Roxinha  would 
return  home  crossing  the  Amazon 
River  - 4000  metres  wide  - and  then 
paddle  upstream  to  the  Surubim. 
Against  the  current  it  would  take 
her  about  four  hours  to  make  the 
trip. 

She  helped  her  husband  to  farm. 


These  women  carry 
candles  in  their  church  at 
the  end  of  a novena  for 
women's  issues. 

Urucara,  Brazil. 


went  to  Manaus.  Some  of  the  girls 
remained  with  relatives  in  Arari, 
close  to  home.  Terezinha  and  two 
other  sisters  moved  in  with  friends 
in  Itacoatiara. 

Tim  Charrette,  who  at  the  time 
was  working  in  Scarboro's  Brazil 
mission,  and  I met  Terezinha  in 
January,  1989.  We  were  on  the  Jata- 
pu  River,  about  22  hours  upstream 
from  Urucara,  Scarboro  Father  Ron 
MacDonnell's  parish. 

Our  pastoral  visit  took  us  as  far 
as  a mine  where  170  men  work  in 
open  pits  removing  the  raw  material 
used  for  making  cement. 

Joaquim,  a security  guard,  was 
one  of  the  few  men  who  had  his 
family  with  him.  Joaquim's  wife, 
daughters,  sons-in-law  and  grand- 
children had  made  a small  clearing 
in  the  forest  a short  distance  upriv- 
er. He  asked  us  to  visit  them. 
Joaquim's  wife  remembered  when 
they  lived  closer  to  Urucara.  There 
they  had  a community  and  the  peo- 
ple met  on  Sundays  to  pray  and 
spend  a few  hours  together.  Up 
here  there  was  nothing.  Although 
she  gathered  her  family  to  pray  the 
Rosary  on  Sundays  she  missed  hear- 
ing the  Gospel.  No  one  in  her  fami- 
ly could  read. 

We  were  talking  about  their 
work  when  Joaquim  spoke  of  the 
brega  just  a short  walk  through  the 
forest  adjacent  to  his  land.  A brega 
is  a popular  Brazilian  dance,  but  it  is 
also  used  to  refer  to  a brothel.  The 
owner  was  a woman  from  Manaus. 
She  had  brought  three  young 


raised  her  children  and 
then  her  grandchildren. 

This  big  woman  with 
strong  arms  encouraged 
her  neighbours  to  build  a 
chapel  so  they  could 
meet  on  Sundays  to  pray 
the  Rosary  and  the  Litany  of  our 
Lady.  On  one  of  her  monthly  trips 
to  Itacoatiara  she  made  Scarboro 
missioner  Father  Bill  Smith  explain 
to  her  how  to  teach  catechism  to  the 
children  of  Surubim.  She  later 
admitted  that  her  real  aim  was  to 
teach  the  adults  in  the  new  chapel, 
on  Sundays,  between  the  Rosary 
and  the  Litany. 

The  rural  school  and  medical 
post  are  the  results  of  Roxinha  orga- 
nizing the  people  and  their  insisting 
with  municipal  authorities.  She 
encouraged  her  people  to  partici- 
pate in  all  the  training  programs 
which  Father  Omar  Dixon  (another 
Scarboro  missioner)  and  his  team 
organized  at  the  Itacoatiara  Prelacy 
Training  Centre. 

Roxinha  is  dead  now  but  she  is 
remembered  as  the  one  who  was 
responsible  for  the  beginnings  of 
Christ  the  King  Community  - one  of 
the  first  Base  Christian  Communi- 
ties in  the  Prelacy. 


he  last  time  I'd  seen 
Terezinha  she  was  12 
years  old.  That  was  the  year 
she  made  her  First  Communion  and 
her  mother,  a catechist  in  a rural 
community,  became  so  ill  with 
tuberculosis.  While  her  mother 
recuperated  Terezinha  led  the 
hymns  and  helped  with  the  Scrip- 
ture readings  when  the  community 
gathered  for  Sunday  worship.  Then 
a year  later  Terezinha's  father  died. 
The  family  dispersed.  The  boys 
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women  with  her.  Tim  and  I decided 
to  visit  these  parishioners  out  here 
in  the  middle  of  nowhere.  It  was  9 
a.m.  when  we  reached  the  small 
clearing  and  faced  the  front  of  a 
palm  thatched  house  that  served  as 
a bar  and  dance  hall.  Another  palm 
hut  leaned  on  one  side  of  the  larger 
structure.  Presum- 
ably it  was  the  brothel 
itself.  We  called  out 
asking  if  anyone  was 
home. 

After  some  time  a 
young  woman 
appeared  between  the 
two  shacks.  She 
rubbed  her  eyes  as 
she  stepped  into  the 
clearing.  The  sun, 
which  was  to  our 
backs,  made  it  diffi- 
cult for  her  to  see  us. 

I told  her  who  we 
were,  apologized  for 
coming  to  visit  at 
such  an  inconvenient 
hour  and...  The  girl, 
tall,  slim,  and  still  not  fully  awake 
or  dressed,  stopped  rubbing  her 
eyes.  She  ran  toward  us  with  a 
broad  smile.  She  hugged  me  and 
began  to  cry.  She  kept  repeating: 
“Padre,  I'm  so  happy  you  are  here. 
Thank  you."  I didn't  recognize  her. 
She  told  me  who  she  was.  "You 
remember  my  mother  the  catechist 
at  Inaja?  I'm  her  daughter  Terezin- 
ha." 

She  made  coffee  for  Tim  and  I. 

As  we  drank  it  on  the  front  porch  of 
the  bar  she  told  us  a bit  of  her  life. 
She  was  14  when  she  started  a life  of 
prostitution.  An  older  man  had 
promised  her  happiness  and  a small 
fortune.  When  she  became  preg- 
nant he  left  her.  She  had  nowhere 


to  turn  so  some  prostitutes  took  her 
in.  Her  first  child  died  at  birth. 
With  no  other  way  to  support  her- 
self she  began  to  live  like  the  other 
young  women. 

Terezinha  told  us  that  she  had 
heard  that  a padre  was  at  the  mine. 
She  had  wanted  to  go  to  Mass  but 


the  owner  of  the  brega  had  remind- 
ed her  that  Sunday  night  would  be  a 
very  busy  night  for  them. 

Tim  told  her  about  Joaquim's 
family  and  their  wish  to  celebrate 
Sunday  worship.  The  only  problem 
was  that  no  one  in  the  family  could 
read.  Terezinha  asked  if  she  could 
help,  but  she  would  need  a bible 
and  a hymn  book.  She  accompa- 
nied us  to  Joaquim's  house  and 
offered  to  help  celebrate  with  them 
on  Sunday  mornings.  We  left  a 
New  Testament  and  a hymn  book 
for  the  community. 

When  we  were  on  the  boat 
preparing  to  leave,  Terezinha  came 
aboard  with  a much  younger 
woman.  It  was  her  15  year  old  sis- 


ter, Maria,  who  had  been  sleeping 
when  Tim  and  I had  called  at  the 
brega  earlier.  Maria  too  is  a prosti- 
tute. She  asked  me  for  a bencao,  a 
blessing,  and  begged  for  a New 
Testament  and  hymnal  just  for  her. 

Terezinha  handed  me  an  enve- 
lope she  had  made  by  folding  the 

wrapping  of  a carton  of 
cigarettes.  She  asked 
me  to  give  it  to  her 
mother  in  Itacoatiara 
with  her  hugs  and  love. 
It  contained  500 
cruzeiros  (about 
CDN$4). 

Months  later  I met 
Terezinha  one  after- 
noon in  Itacoatiara.  She 
had  come  to  visit  her 
mother.  She  was  still 
"on  the  streets"  as  she 
put  it.  And  she  was 
still  helping  Joaquim's 
family  to  celebrate 
God's  love  and  faithful- 
ness to  all  God's  chil- 
dren. 

(^^^onceicao  lives  in  a rural 
^^^Ccommunity  on  a narrow 

branch  of  the  Amazon  River 
just  below  the  turn  off  to  Itapiranga. 
One  day  a couple  of  years  ago,  I 
made  a pastoral  visit  to  her  Chris- 
tian community.  After  morning 
prayers  we  began  the  community 
meeting.  Since  most  pastoral  visits 
to  remote  areas  in  the  diocese  are 
generally  a day's  duration,  a lot  gets 
packed  into  the  few  hours  stay  - 
prayer,  meeting,  lunch,  celebration 
of  the  Sacraments,  Eucharist  and 
supper.  The  meeting  is  important. 
The  people  talk  of  their  joys  and 
struggles.  Problems  are  raised. 
Solutions  are  sought.  The  afternoon 
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faith  celebrations  always  reflect  the 
reality  which  is  presented  at  the 
morning  meeting. 

On  this  particular  morning  a 
serious  problem  was  presented. 
Fishing  boats  from  Manaus  had 
pulled  ashore  not  too  far  from  the 
community.  The  fishermen  hauled 
their  canoes  a short 
distance  from  the 
shore  to  a landlocked 
lake  which  was  the 
only  source  of  fish  to 
feed  the  communi- 
ty's 24  families  dur- 
ing the  dry  season. 

The  "invaders"  as 
the  community 
called  them,  besides 
fishing  in  a land- 
locked lake,  which  is 
illegal,  used  methods 
which  are  also  for- 
bidden by  law. 

Worst  of  all  the  sup- 
ply of  fish  had 
diminished  drastical- 
ly in  just  a few 
weeks.  These  fami- 
lies were  finding  it  more  and  more 
difficult  to  put  fish  on  the  table. 

"We've  tried  everything,"  one  of 
the  men  of  the  group  explained. 

"The  last  time  we  approached  the 
boats  they  pointed  guns  at  us.  The 
fishermen  are  armed.  They  tell  us 
they  pay  their  dues  to  the  fisher- 
men's union  and  that  federal 
authority  backs  them  up."  The  men 
were  angry  and  frustrated  but  they 
were  convinced  they  could  do  noth- 
ing. One  of  the  men  then  changed 
the  subject.  He  began  to  speak 
about  organizing  a co-op  to  better 
their  lives.  That's  when  Conceicao 
stood  up  and  said  she  still  wanted 
to  talk  about  the  invaders.  She  went 


on,  "You  said  they  are  armed  and  so 
it's  better  to  leave  them  alone  and 
leave  us  and  the  children  without 
fish.  Well,  we've  got  arms  too  and 
we  should  use  them." 

Now  I'll  be  honest.  Our  people 
are  not  a violent  people  and  talk  of 
violence  is  not  too  common.  To 


hear  this  at  a meeting  of  a Christian 
community  made  me  uneasy.  But 
Conceicao  had  the  floor.  She  was  in 
her  late  30s,  a mother.  I don't  know 
how  many  children  she  had,  but  her 
family  was  numerous.  Her  husband 
seemed  to  be  more  uneasy  than  I 
was.  Cohceicao  moved  to  the  front 
of  the  small  room  and  stood  by  the 
table,  a makeshift  altar  where  I 
would  soon  celebrate  the  Eucharist. 

"We  have  three  arms,"  she  con- 
tinued. From  the  table  she  picked 
up  a piece  of  paper  and  although 
she  could  not  read,  she  knew  that  it 
contained  the  fishing  regulations 
which  I had  obtained  from  the  fed- 
eral fishing  authority.  These  regula- 


tions clearly  condemned  what  was 
happening  on  their  lake.  She  waved 
the  paper  in  front  of  the  people, 
looked  straight  at  the  man  who  had 
backed  away  from  the  guns  and 
said,  "This  is  our  first  arm.  It's  the 
law  of  men.  It  has  to  be  obeyed." 
Then  she  turned  to  the  table  and 
picked  up  the  bible. 

"This  is  our  second 
arm,"  she  said  looking  at 
me.  "God  made  the 
world  for  all  God's  chil- 
dren, and  put  the  fish  in 
the  lake  to  feed  us. 

That's  God's  law."  Still 
holding  the  bible  to  her 
breast  with  one  hand, 
she  waved  the  other  to 
take  in  everyone.  "And 
the  third  arm  we  have  is 
this  community. 

Together  we  are  strong. 

I want  the  men  to  go 
back  to  the  fishing  boats, 
but  not  alone.  We 
women  and  our  children 
will  go  with  you." 
Conceicao  didn't  sit 
down.  The  other  women  got  up 
and  called  their  children.  Everyone 
- men,  women,  children  and  young 
people  were  leaving  the  meeting. 

All  were  headed  to  the  shore.  When 
I tried  to  join  them  they  told  me  to 
remain  with  the  old  people.  I 
protested,  but  they  insisted:  "The 
fishermen  will  think  the  padre  has 
put  us  up  to  this.  It's  our  struggle. 
We  know  you  support  us.  Stay  here 
and  pray." 

About  an  hour  later  everyone 
was  back.  The  fishermen  were  leav- 
ing. Conceicao  sat  next  to  her  hus- 
band during  mass  and  sang  with 
the  people  and  with  me  our  praises 
to  God.  °° 
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By  Armella  Sonntag 


any  women 
over  the  face 
of  the  earth, 
including 
Latin  Ameri- 
ca, suffer  from 
triple  oppression.  There  is  the 
oppression  of  poverty  that  gives  no 
hope  for  any  improved  economic 
situation.  A second  oppression  is 
racial  discrimination.  It  is  abun- 
dantly obvious  too  that  this  has 
gone  hand  in  hand  with  poverty.  In 
Latin  America  indigenous  and  afro- 
american  women  and  men  are 
humiliated  and  marginated  in  all 
aspects  of  their  life.  Thirdly,  some 
women  are  oppressed  for  the  very 
fact  that  they  are  women. 

In  Latin  America  a baby  boy  is 
what  most  mothers  and  fathers 
unabashedly  hope  for.  From  before 
birth,  a girl  is  undesired.  A baby 
girl  is  called  a "chancleta,"  literally 
translated  "foot  thong."  The  origin 
of  this  slang  is  uncertain,  but  the 
metaphor  of  someone  being  'walked 
upon'  from  birth  onward,  is 
extremely  graphic.  A young  girl 
soon  joins  her  mother  in  becoming 
slave  to  father  and  brothers  in  the 
home.  Her  brothers,  even  though 
they  may  be  younger,  have  a 'right' 
to  order  her  about.  She  has  to  serve 
and  wait  on  them  at  table.  They 
might  have  even  spent  the  after- 
noon playing  soccer  in  the  streets 
while  she  remained  working 
indoors.  Sexual  abuses,  including 
incidents  of  incest,  are  an  everyday 
occurrence.  Boys  are  seen  as  bread 
winners  for  their  parents  as  well  as 
for  their  future  spouse  and  children. 
This  assumption  is  often  only  a 
myth  because  in  reality,  many. 


many  women  are  abandoned  by 
their  husbands  and  left  alone  to  eke 
out  a living  for  their  children. 

This  situation  of  triple  oppres- 
sion that  many  women  bear,  needs 
to  be  analyzed.  What  is  the  key 
point  that  will  break  all  three  forms 
of  oppression?  How  can  these 
women  achieve  liberation? 

Liberation  Experience  for  the 
Poor  in  Latin  America 

Cy^Aiberation  comes  from  the 
experience  of  God  in  our 
lives.  For  the  poor,  the  powerful 
force  awakened  by  liberation  theol- 
ogy is  that  God  makes  a 'preferen- 
tial option'  for  them.  This  is  rein- 
forced over  and  over  again  as  the 
people  of  poverty  have  read  the 
scriptures,  contemplated  them, 
reading  with  new  eyes.  No  doubt 
remains.  God,  through  the  prophets 
and  Jesus  himself,  has  constantly 
chastised  the  powerful  and  wealthy, 
taking  the  side  of  the  disadvantaged 
and  defending  their  wellbeing. 

People  who  have  lived  their 
entire  lives  enslaved  in  poverty 
believe  that  because  of  their  'fate/ 
their  colour  of  skin,  their 
'ignorance,'  they  are  lazy,  undisci- 
plined, unworthy,  stupid,  of  less 
importance  than  those  with  lighter 
skin  and  'western'  ways. 

For  these  people  then  to  hear  the 
message  that  God  entered  into  the 
poverty  of  humanity  for  a holistic 
liberation  and  salvation,  is  a power- 
ful experience  of  newness,  energy 
and  liberation.  We,  as  men  and 
women,  are  made  in  God's  image. 
And  even  more  than  that,  God  entered 
into  the  image  of  the  poor  through  the 
birth  of  Jesus.  With  this  realization, 
a poor  person's  self-appreciation 
changes.  Their  analysis  of  social 
structures  also  changes  significantly 


because  now  they  know  that  limited 
formal  education,  the  state  of  unem- 
ployment, or  low  wages  which  keep 
one  in  poverty  are  no  longer  a con- 
sequence of  one's  lack  of  discipline 
or  colour  of  skin. 

Do  Women  Need  a Female- 
Imaged  God? 

/Qd  ur  spirituality  is  our  experi- 
(L_Aence  with  and  of  God.  Our 
spirituality  is  therefore  our  source 
of  empowerment  and  growth.  It  is 
our  point  of  reference  for  our  under- 
standing of  life  and  our  role  within 
humanity. 

So  if  we  women  have  only  expe- 
rienced a male-imaged  God,  we 
have  not  had  a full  spiritual  experi- 
ence of  ourselves.  When  I began  to 
realize  the  implications  of  this  from 
men's  point  of  view,  I had  a glimpse 
of  the  powerful  God  experience 
they  must  have  had  over  the  cen- 
turies - the  male  imagery  of  God  is 
so  strong  in  the  Church  and  the 
interpretations  of  scriptures,  that  it 
has  to  have  a tremendous  impact  on 
the  male  ego  and  on  men's  dignity 
and  self-worth. 

In  only  experiencing  a male- 
imaged  God,  we  women  are  alienat- 
ed from  our  life  forces.  There  is  no 
complete  integration  of  our  being 
(body,  mind  and  soul)  with  God.  In 
that  sense,  our  lives  are 
schizophrenic.  In  the  "secular" 
world,  we  are  coming  to  recognize 
our  equality;  and  how  this  equality 
effects  changes  in  our  activities. 
However  when  we  pray — commu- 
nally and  alone — we  give  deference 
to  something  that  is  not  ourselves. 
We  need  to  become  unalienated,  to 
become  holistic  in  our  spirituality. 

My  question  is  then:  to  become 
unalienated  in  our  spirituality  as 
women,  do  we  need  a female- 
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imaged  God?  Do  we  say  that,  until 
we  as  women  have  experienced  and 
are  convinced  that  we  are  made  in 
God's  image,  we  cannot  claim  to  be 
fully  liberated? 

Mv  personal  experience  would 
opt  for  a female-imaged  God.  Simi- 
lar to  the  liberation  experience  of 
the  poor  with  regards  to  their  digni- 
ty and  self-esteem,  this  too  was  a 
consequence  for  myself  in  experi- 
encing a Mother  God.  My  analysis 
of  social  structures,  including 
Church,  changed  significantly.  I 
lost  my  fear  of  questioning  what 
was  not  congruent  with  my  own 
experience. 

The  breaking  through  to  a real- 
ization of  a female-imaged  God  (if 
this  is  what  we  want)  is  extremely 
difficult.  We  have  a lot  of  history  to 
sort  through;  as  well  as  overcoming 
our  low  self-esteem  within  Church 
and  society.  We  have  been  taught 
to  believe  many  demeaning  things 
about  ourselves  as  women. 

For  myself,  it  has  not  been  obvi- 
ous in  the  scriptures  that  God 
desires  full  liberation  for  women.  It 
is  a big  hurdle  to  understand  the 
origins  of  scriptures.  There  is  a 
serious  lack  of  scripture  knowledge 
among  Church  laity.  With  the  help 
of  scripture  historians,  scholars  and 
theologians,  I understand  that  the 
translations  of  scripture  from  lan- 
guage to  language  throughout  the 
centuries  have  eroded  and  changed 
the  subtleties  and  nuances  of  their 
context.  Feminist  theologians  in 
particular  have  pointed  out  how 
these  interpretations  and  transla- 
tions have  been  to  the  detriment  of 
women. 

As  well,  very  few  women  were 
literate  at  the  time  when  the  scrip- 
tures were  written.  Men  wrote 
them  in  an  historical  context  and 
culture  when  women  were  consid- 


ered to  be  not  much  more  than  chat- 
tel. We  all  write  out  of  our  own 
experiences  and  men,  while 
inspired  by  God,  wrote  out  of  theirs 
at  that  time.  Thus,  there  is  this 
human  limitation  to  Scriptures  that 
women,  who  have  taken  faith  refer- 
ence from  Scriptures,  must  recog- 
nize. 

Recently  I shared  these  musings 
with  a Peruvian  religious  woman. 
She  was  not  convinced  that  Latin 
American  women  need  a female- 
imaged  God  for  their  liberation. 
Furthermore,  she  suggested  that 
perhaps  the  concept  that  many  peo- 
ple have  here  of  God  could  be 
described  as  God's  response  to 
Moses:  "I  AM  WHO  I AM."  It  is  a 
concept  that  refuses  to  be  catego- 
rized. And  yet  right  along  with  this 
concept,  poor  people  have  no  prob- 
lem flipping  quickly  to  the  very 
intimate  relationship  with  a poor 
and  suffering  Jesus. 

Liberation  Theology  and  Feminist 
Theology/Philosophy 

Qjfc  eminist  theology  is  having  an 
?_>^influence  on  liberation  theolo- 
gy. Gustavo  Gutierrez,  the  'father' 
of  liberation  theology,  has  begun  to 
make  reference  to  feminist  works  in 
his  writings.  In  his  recent  book  "El 
Dios  de  La  Vida"  ("The  God  of  Life") 
published  in  December,  1989, 
Gutierrez  makes  reference  twice  to 
Elizabeth  Schussler  Fiorenza's  "In 
Memory  of  Her"  (pages  32  and  321). 

Gutierrez  is  also  conscious  of  the 
historical  context  in  which  the  scrip- 
tures were  written  with  respect  to 
women.  "...We  find  in  the  bible 
accounts  of  past  acts  of  the  Jewish 
people,  of  experiences  and  reflec- 
tions of  people  in  search  of  God, 
who  respond  to  a determined  cul- 
ture and  age.  In  them,  masculine 


superiority  is  taken  for  granted. 
Different  books  in  the  bible  reflect 
this  prejudice.  And  although  we 
also  find  in  the  bible  notable  femi- 
nine figures  who  accentuate  their 
own  values  as  women;  they  do  not 
succeed  in  breaking  a predominant- 
ly masculine  mentality  in  the 
Israelite  nation  and  in  all  the  world 
in  that  era"  (pages  316  and  317). 

As  stated  earlier,  this  is  not  new 
to  feminist  theology  and  has  been 
written  more  passionately  by 
women  theologians  themselves. 
What  is  new  though  is  the  begin- 
ning of  an  integration  of  these  two 
liberation  theologies  in  the  Latin 
American  context. 

Feminist  and  Latin  American 
liberation  theologians  must  consider 
these  women  who  suffer  triple 
oppression  as  the  focal  point  in  the 
integration  of  these  theologies  in 
Latin  America.  They  incarnate  the 
point  of  convergence  of  these  two 
theologies.  Much  more  beyond  that 
however,  theologians  must  recog- 
nize these  women  as  holding  the 
clues  to  human  liberation.  What 
new  social  and  Church  structures 
will  they  give  to  the  world  as  they 
articulate  their  God  experience? 

As  for  my  question  as  to  whether 
women  need  a female-imaged  God 
for  our  liberation,  I believe  that  I 
still  must  recognize  the  value  of  my 
own  experience.  However,  I cannot 
look  to  it  as  the  only  means  to  a 
liberating  God  experience  for  all 
women.  Indeed,  the  last  word  is  not 
in,  and  I believe  that  it  is  these  triply 
oppressed  women  precisely  who 
have  it.  °° 

Scarboro  lay  missioner  Armella  Sonn- 
tag,  and  her  husband  Kim  Paisley,  are 
part  of  our  Peru  mission  team  working 
in  Chiclayo. 


Submitted  by  Fr.  Denis  Hebert 


women  of  the  past.  Yet  she  is  so 
different!  She  is  an  image  of  'the 
old  and  the  new/  fashioning  a dis- 
tinct pattern  of  social  and  family 
life,"  say  the  participants  of  a Chris- 
tian community  reflection  group. 

These  persons  live  in  Edgard 
Lang,  a barrio  (village)  of  260  very 
low-income  families.  Sr.  Patricia 
Connaughton,  CSJ,  of  Toronto, 
knows  most  of  the  people  by  name. 
Four  years  of  walking  daily  among 
them  has  earned  her  their  loyalty 
and  love. 

The  group  spent  the  Advent 
meetings  reflecting  on  the  role  of 
the  Woman.  The  men  shared  obser- 
vations while  the  women  spoke  in 
the  light  of  their  own  experiences. 


'RLINDA  is  53  years  old 
and  a mother  of  10  children: 

“My  mother  was  a woman  of 
deep  faith.  She  was  devoted  to  the 
parish  community.  We  went  to 
church  every  week  and  at  that  time 
the  Mass  was  in  Latin.  I inherited 
her  faith.  It  has  carried  me  through 
many  difficult  moments.  It  has  been 
my  constant  companion  in  pain  and 
in  joy.  I am  transmitting  this  faith 
to  my  children  and  my  grandchil- 
dren. We  need  faith  in  order  to 
change  the  conditions  of  misery  and 
poverty." 
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ISABEL  is  50  years  old  and 
a mother  of  four: 

"I  became  seriously  involved 
with  helping  to  organize  the  neigh- 
bourhood for  the  'Running  Water 
Project.'  I was  sick  and  tired  of 
carrying  water  buckets  from  the 
main  tap.  Life  has  taught  me  to 
work  in  unison  with  others.  Before 
this  Water  Project,  I was  very  much 
a 'loner'  and  so  were  my 
neighbours.  The  Project  has  taught 
me  to  be  a mature  and  companionly 
woman.  I like  to  say  of  myself  that  I 
have  become  'sisterly'  with  my 
neighbours.  And  it  is  a great  bless- 
ing to  have  running  water  from  the 
tap  in  my  kitchen!" 

Argentina  ^ 42 

years  old: 

“The  Popular  Insurrection  and 
the  Sandinista  Revolution  have 
taught  me  that  I was  never  meant  to 
be  an  object  for  others  to  use  and 
abuse  at  will.  When  I began  to 
understand  what  it  meant  to  be  a 
'subject'  instead  of  an  'object,'  I 


noticed  that  I was  beginning  to 
believe  in  myself.  I was  becoming 
the  'fashioner'  of  my  own  destiny 
and  sharing  my  dream  with  people 
around  me.  I am  a person,  unique 
in  every  way.  I claim  my  right  to 
be.  I can  protest  against  wrongdo- 
ings. I can  appreciate  the  efforts  of 
the  poor.  I can  support  their  just 
demands.  I leave  the  house  and 
participate  in  social,  communal, 
political  and  labour  union  activities. 
I do  take  decisions  that  change  my 
life  and  I am  conscious  that  many  of 
my  decisions  affect  those  around 
me." 


OA/1IN(jA.,  early  30s: 

"I  never  dreamed  I would  be 
chosen  to  speak  at  the  inauguration 
of  the  Sewing  Centre.  I never 
dreamed  I would  experience  the 
support  of  my  husband,  mother, 
nephew  and  small  son.  I am  over- 
whelmed by  what  this  has  done  for 
me,  a poor  woman,  living  in  a poor 
barrio!  I prayed  about  what  I would 
say  and  wrote  it  down  on  paper.  I 
read  it  aloud  to  my  family  and  they 
listened  with  interest,  each  offering 
constructive  ways  to  clarify  the 
message  and  improve  the  delivery. 
My  decision  to  participate  in  the 
Sewing  Centre  was  difficult.  It  did 
teach  me  more  than  just  how  to  sew. 
It  brought  wonderful  feminine  val- 
ues to  my  life,  a sense  of  pride  and 
satisfaction,  self-worth  and  recogni- 
tion. The  weekly  classes  created  a 
bond  of  friendship  with  my  sewing 
mates.  I also  got  to  appreciate  the 
good  neighbours  that  live  on  the 
street  that  lead  to  the  Casa  Comu- 
nal." 
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ANTOS  VALERIA  is 

44  years  old: 

"To  live  in  a barrio  where  com- 
munity activities  have  fostered 
cooperation  and  friendship  is  a 
great  value  for  me.  I left  my  rural 
village  and  came  to  Managua  after 
my  mother  died.  I was  a teenager.  1 
severed  ties  with  my  sisters  and 
brothers  and  never  returned  to 
Jinotega.  When  difficulties  would 
arise,  and  there  were  many,  I would 
feel  so  alone.  I would  die  a thou- 
sand deaths.  I would  be  so  full  of 
sadness.  Family  is  so  important. 
Now  I feel  I have  learned  how  to  be 
part  of  my  own  family.  I also  feel 
part  of  the  family  that  is  the  entire 
barrio.  Life  is  meaningful.  I know 
how  to  make  people  feel  at  home 
and  I thoroughly  enjoy  the  casual 
visits  and  the  heart-to-heart  talks." 


' OSE , late  30s: 

'Before  the  Revolution,  it  was 
not  convenient  for  the  government 
to  recognize  and  extend  the  Right  of 
Equality  to  Women.  Now,  we  begin 
to  appreciate  the  wisdom  of  creating 
an  atmosphere  when  adults  and 
young  people,  female  and  male,  are 
co-constructors  of  a new  Nicaragua. 
It  is  like  a breeze  that  bursts  into 
flame  the  embers  within  us.  We  are 
called  to  grow  in  the  knowledge  of 
our  own  capacities.  The  challenges 
of  life  are  before  us.  Both  the  capac- 
ities and  challenges  are  part  and 
parcel  of  the  whole  nation.  We  are 
all  in  this  together. 


AMON,  22  years  old: 
"The  Constitution  says  "We  are 
equal."  During  these  last  11  years, 
the  Nicaraguan  women  have  partic- 
ipated actively  in  the  national  strug- 
gles, decision-making  and  program 
development.  Many  youth  have  not 
really  taken  to  the  idea  of  being 
equal.  There  is  a tendency  to  revert 
to  the  old  patterns.  But  we  are  also 
learning  from  the  examples  given  in 
the  home  and  in  the  barrio  that  it  is 
not  a matter  of  who  gets  the  last 
word.  In  this  new  age  of  equality, 
getting  the  last  word  is  not  the 
issue.  What  is  important  is  learning 
to  talk,  dialogue,  express  opinions, 
consult,  take  decisions  and  arrive  at 
an  agreement.  Listening  to  one 
another  makes  us  sensitive  to  the 
other's  way  of  being.  . j 

In  fact,  Jesus  Christ  is  ■ 

the  Word,  first  and 
last  (Alpha  and 
Omega). 

God's  Word 
took  on 
human 
flesh  in 
Jesus 
Christ 
and 
contin- 
ues to 
dwell 
among 
us.  God  is 
Word,  Life, 

Light  and 
Love  for  all 
who  wish  to  live 
in  Equality,  Justice 
and  Peace." 


hen  I am  reminded 
of  the  sincere  faith  which 
you  have;  it  came  first  to  live 
in  your  grandmother  Lois, 
and  your  mother  Eunice, 
and  I have  no  doubt  that  it  is 
the  same  faith  in  you  as 
well. ..You  have  been  trusted 
to  look  after  something 
precious;  guard  it  with  the 
help  of  the  Holy  Spirit  who 
lives  in  us." 

(2  Timothy  1:5 ;14) 
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By  Altagracia  Sanchez  de  Alcantara 


11  is  quiet.  It 
is  early  morn- 
ing just  like 
so  many  oth- 
ers in  the 
past.  The  woman,  a mother,  is  the 
first  to  rise  from  her  sleep  to  attend 
to  her  children.  The  task  must  be 
hurriedly  performed  if  she  is  not  to 
be  late  for  work.  Before  leaving  she 
sends  her  oldest  children  to  school 
where  another  lady,  the  teacher, 
will  educate  them.  The  younger 
ones  she  leaves  with  another 
woman,  poorer  than  herself,  who 
will  be  paid  one  fourth  the  salary 
the  mother  earns. 

At  the  factory  she  is  exploited  for 
eight  long  hours  like  her  co-work- 
ers. Returning  home  she  fills  in  the 
rest  of  the  evening  attending  to  her 
husband  and  children. 

This  is  a typical  day  in  the  life  of 
a typical  Dominican  woman  - the 
vast  majority.  Others  are  obliged  to 
leave  their  little  country  farm  to  go 
to  the  city  where  they  might  find 
work  as  servants  for  a mere  two 
dollars  a day.  Others  stay  at  home 
giving  birth,  caring  for  their  chil- 
dren and  doing  the  ordinary  house- 
hold chores. 

To  live  in  an  underdeveloped 
country  is  not  easy.  In  the  Domini- 
can Republic,  women  and  men  suf- 
fer the  same  situation.  Side  by  side 
with  the  economic  limitations  we 
find  a crisis  of  values.  Day  in  and 
day  out  they  must  face  unemploy- 
ment, lack  of  hospital  care,  lack  of 
medicine,  lack  of  education,  and  a 
food  scarcity  in  the  local  market- 
place while  the  peso  continues  to 
devaluate. 


In  the  end,  Dominican  society  is 
today  living  a catastrophy  which 
ends  up  in  a vicious  circle;  the  caus- 
es and  effects  dance  to  the  rhythm 
of  a powerful  few  at  the  expense  of 
the  poor  majority. 

And  so  it  is  difficult  being  a 
Dominican  woman.  It  is  a challenge 
to  be  a woman.  Many  Dominican 
women  are  struggling  to  avoid 
being  drawn  into  the 
role  model  which  a 
society  such  as  ours 
imposes  upon  them. 

At  the  present 
time,  our  women 
have  won  their  right 
to  be  incorporated 
into  the  work  force. 

But  even  this  goal  has 
been  taken  over  by  a 
capitalist  society 
which  undervalues 
her  work.  In  the 
Dominican  Republic, 
the  increase  in  Indus- 
trial Free  Zones 
(mostly  owned  by  North  American, 
European  and  Asian  interests)  is 
very  significant.  These  small  indus- 
tries prefer  to  employ  women  at  a 
mere  $15  to  $20  per  week. 

Moreover,  besides  working  these 
long  hours,  she  is  directly  responsi- 
ble for  the  education  of  her  children. 
She  is  also  very  involved  in  church 
activities  - and  here  also  she  is  gain- 
ing more  and  more  participation. 
More  and  more  women  are  active  in 
unions,  popular  organizations  and 
political  parties.  In  the  Dominican 
Republic,  more  than  50  percent  of 
the  voters  are  women,  but  those 
elected  are  mostly  men. 

Apart  from  these  daily  struggles, 
she  must  face  a society  which 
entices  her  to  prostitution,  contra- 


ception, emigration,  and  often  she  is 
unappreciated  and  neglected. 

Faced  with  this  negative  bom- 
bardment there  is  emerging  the 
Dominican  woman  with  a sense  of 
pride,  together  with  her  husband 
who  is  likewise  often  a victim  of  the 
same  unjust  system  that  exploits. 

Women  are  responsible  for  half 
of  the  positive  changes  in  this 
world.  Men  are 
responsible  for  the 
other  half.  BUT 
WOMEN  GIVE  BIRTH 
TO  HOPE. 

In  the  home,  in  the 
unions,  in  the  popular 
organizations,  in  the 
social  communications 
media,  in  the  Church, 
in  political  parties  - 
women  are  coming  to 
the  forefront  in 
Dominican  society. 

Dominican  women 
are  slowly  showing  that 
they  are  capable,  along- 
side men,  of  changing  an  unjust 
society  where  inequalities  and  dis- 
crimination are  so  prevalent. 

It  is  easier  to  leave  things  as  they 
are,  to  tag  along  with  the  many 
powerful  interests  that  presently 
prevail  here,  not  to  think  for  oneself, 
not  to  question,  not  to  demand.  But 
we  have  lost  too  much  in  the  past  in 
the  name  of  "normal,"  in  the  name 
of  "what  is  established."  Enough 
have  we  suffered  and  enough  have 
we  been  unvalued.  °° 

Altagracia  Sanchez  de  Alcantara  is 
married  and  the  mother  of  a two  month 
old  child,  and  is  coordinator  of  Program 
Productions  for  Catholic  Radio  in  Santo 
Domingo. 

Article  translated  by  Paid 
Ouellette,  S.F.M. 


OMINICAN 
WOMEN  ARE  SLOWLY 
SHOWING  THAT  THEY 
ARE  CAPABLE, 
ALONGSIDE  MEN,  OF 
CHANGING  AN  UNJUST 
SOCIETY  WHERE 
INEQUALITIES  AND 
DISCRIMINATION  ARE  SO 
PREVALENT. 
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e Panamanian  Woman 


5r 

* he  Panamanian  woman  carries 
in  her  blood  the  rhythm  and  the 
music  of  the  Caribbean,  and  as  well 
the  tenacity  and  energy  of  the  native 
peoples.  This  combination  creates 
within  her  a joyful  drum  and  an 
energetic  source  of  life. 

Unfortunately,  just  as  the  drum, 
the  Panamanian  woman  has  been 
and  is  strongly  beaten  by  a society 
which  has  economic  and  social  divi- 
sions and  as  well  a pervasive  system 
of  patriarchy. 

Panama:  A Society  Divided 

Economic  inequality  forces  the  poor 
Panamanian  woman,  either  from 
the  city  or  the  farm,  to  work  hard, 
alongside  men,  to  provide  subsis- 
tence for  her  children.  There  is  a 
high  percentage  of  single  mothers  in 
Panama,  who  act  as  mother  and 
father  to  their  children.  These 
women  have  to  look  after  their  chil- 
dren, their  home  and  do  outside 
work  to  meet  the  needs  of  their 
family.  One  of  the  main  reasons  for 
this  is  that  in  the  face  of  Panama's 
economic  crisis,  levels  of  frustration 
and  hopelessness  rise  and  many 
men  abandon  their  families. 

Panama  being  a "service  coun- 
try," women  work  at  all  kinds  of 
jobs  as  secretaries,  cashiers,  profes- 
sionals and  in  the  public  service. 

The  majority  carry  on  "women's" 
traditional  jobs  as  washerwomen, 
seamstresses  and  street  cleaners. 
Women  are  also  the  first  victims  of 
unemployment  and  are  the  first  to 
be  laid  off  as  soon  as  layoffs  are 
decided. 

Some  less  fortunate  women  who 
are  economically  and  socially 
marginalized  work  as  prostitutes 
(which  has  always  been  a problem 
in  Panama).  Young  girls,  without 


hope  (because  of  lack  of  education 
or  direction),  consider  prostitution 
as  the  only  escape  from  their  eco- 
nomic situation. 

Panama:  A Society  United  By 
Patriarchy 

In  Panama,  as  in  all  the  countries  of 
Latin  America,  women  are  the  vic- 
tims of  social  inequality.  The  male 
tries  to  perpetuate  "his  dominion" 
in  all  areas,  from  the  family  circle  to 
the  structures  of  the  State.  Patri- 
archy reigns  throughout  all  institu- 
tional levels  be  they  judicial,  educa- 
tional, Church,  etc. 

Whatever  the  class  or  colour  of 
the  Panamanian  woman,  be  she 
rich,  poor,  white,  black,  or  red,  she 
is  the  victim  of  discrimination  by 
men.  The  content  and  application 
of  laws  are  discriminatory  and  prej- 
udicial to  women.  Very  few  women 
are  in  decision-making  positions 
within  the  government  or  private 
sectors. 

Frequently  there  is  wife  beating 
in  the  home  and  all  kinds  of  vio- 
lence against  women  and  children. 
This  violence  is  not  punished  nor 
are  complaints  listened  to  by  the 
authorities. 

The  Panamanian  Woman 
Organizes 

It's  not  for  fun  that  Panamanian 
women  struggle  to  reclaim  their 
own  identity  and  space  as  human 
beings. 

In  1988  when  the  economic  crisis 
was  severe,  the  women  in  the  barrios 
(villages)  began  to  organize  them- 
selves, not  only  to  protest,  but  to  see 
how  they  could  find  food.  Thus 
began  the  common  pot  program. 
Some  women  spontaneously  met 
and  each  one  brought  what  she 
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By  Julia  Duarte- Walsh 


could,  a potato,  a plantain,  so  that 
together  they  would  have  some- 
thing to  cook  for  their  families. 

After  the  United  States'  invasion 
of  Panama,  women  had  to  organize 
to  achieve  justice  for  their  dead.  It 
is  the  anonymous  woman  together 
with  her  companions  who  stood  up 
to  demand  compensation  and  jus- 
tice for  the  families  of  those  who 
were  killed. 

There  are  groups,  particularly 
ones  with  a feminist  focus,  which 
are  working  to  prepare  and  orga- 
nize women.  Some  are  under  the 
umbrella  of  the  Church,  as  is  the 
Social  Pastoral  Program  of  Caritas; 
others  are  independent  and  more 
radical  in  their  feminist  position, 
such  as  the  National  Coordinating 
Committee  of  Women. 

There  are  the  organizations  of 
poor  women.  One  of  these  is 
Madres  Maestras  (Mothers  Teachers) 
which  has  existed  since  1971  and 
whose  slogan  is  "Every  mother  is  a 
teacher."  This  group  was  born  in 
the  middle  of  misery  to  try  and  deal 
with  the  educational  needs  of  pre- 
school children.  In  the  last  few 
years  this  program  has  expanded 
much  beyond  the  relationship  of 
woman,  mother,  child.  It  also  con- 
centrates on  the  development  of  the 
woman  as  an  individual,  with  her 
own  identity  and  her  ability  to  deal 
with  life,  oo 

Julia  Duarte-Walsh,  a Latin  Ameri- 
can from  Ecuador,  and  her  husband 
Tom  Walsh  are  Scarboro  lay  missioners 
who  worked  in  Panama  for  seven  years. 
Julia  is  now  part  of  our  Formation 
Education  team,  training  new  people 
for  overseas  mission. 


By  Helen  Harrington 


Y 

nday,  The  Health  Worker 


nday  was  a community 
health  worker,  an  expert  in 
acupressure  and  acupuncture.  She 
became  famous  for  the  former  and 
seriously  endangered  for  the  latter. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem  to  many 
here  in  Canada,  it  is  a commonly 
held  belief,  especially  among  the 
Philippine  military,  that  carrying 
needles  is  a subversive  act.  You  are 
identified  as  a sympathizer  to  the 
rebels  and  your  every  move  is 
closely  monitored.  Inday  knew  this, 
she  knew  the  danger  and  yet  she 
stood  strong,  never  giving  into  the 
dreadful  fear. 

Inday  was  a dedicated  healer. 
There  were  sick  and  dying  to  be 
cared  for  and  endless  health  classes 
to  be  taught  so  that  sickness  and 
disease  could  be  prevented. 

Inday  was  married  and  had  four 
young  boys.  Her  husband  worked 
as  a labourer  on  the  banana  planta- 
tion where  they  lived  together  with 
her  aging  mother.  I once  had  the 
great  privilege  of  staying  in  their 
small  home  for  three  weeks.  Food 
was  scarce,  as  it  was  in  most  homes 
on  the  plantation,  but  joy  abounded 
there.  We  laughed  and  sang  togeth- 
er and  I often  accompanied  Inday  as 
she  tended  to  the  sick. 

Once  in  the  middle  of  the  night 
she  was  called  to  a neighbour's 
house  because  their  10  year  old 
child  had  pneumonia  and  was  chok- 
ing. For  hours  we  tried  to  resusci- 
tate her  but  failed.  She  died  in  my 
arms  that  night.  We  cried.  Inday 
and  I,  then  we  talked  of  how  we 
wished  for  a world  where  children 
were  guaranteed  life,  where  there 
was  plenty  for  all  and  where  justice 
outweighed  power  and  greed. 

It  was  two  years  later  when  I 
saw  Inday  and  her  family  again.  I 
had  looked  forward  to  our  reunion 
and  the  day  I arrived  in  their  area  I 


ran  off  to  find  them,  only  to  find  an 
empty  house.  Instinctively  I knew 
that  something  was  wrong.  Asking 
around  I found  out  that  they  were 
in  town  at  one  of  the  hospitals. 

The  night  before,  armed  men  had 
attacked  their  house  strafing  it  with 
machine-gun  fire.  Bullets  intended 
for  Inday  sprayed  randomly  across 
the  outside  of  the  house.  Inday,  her 
mother  and  the  boys  were  inside. 
They  dove  to  the  floor  at  the  sound 
of  gunfire  but  Inday's  husband, 
who  had  been  outside  tending  to 
their  supper  fire,  was  hit  three 
times.  By  some  small  miracle  the 
bullets  penetrated  a lung  but  missed 
his  spinal  column  by  inches.  He 
was  in  critical  condition. 

At  the  hospital  Inday  was  strug- 
gling to  hold  herself  and  her  family 
together.  In  an  instant  their  life  had 
turned  completely  upside  down. 

She  had  no  idea  if  her  husband 
would  live  or  die  and  she  was  now 
forced  to  consider  many  things. 
Inday  knew  that  the  gunfire  attack 
had  been  meant  for  her  and  having 
missed  their  mark,  the  gunmen 
would  be  looking  for  her.  She  and 
her  family  were  prey  now,  easily 
hunted,  and  there  was  no  way  that 
they  could  return  to  their  village  or 
their  home.  Suddenly  they  were 
fugitives.  Where  were  they  to  go? 

On  top  of  everything  else,  money 
was  also  on  Inday's  mind.  Health 
care  in  the  Philippines  is  a costly 
commodity  and  each  day  in  the 
hospital  meant  a bill  of  at  least 
P1,000  pesos  (CDN$40).  Inday  had 
never  seen  that  much  money  in  her 
life.  She  had  always  been  as  poor  as 
the  people  she  served  and  received 
no  payment  for  her  services,  nor  did 
she  expect  any.  Now  she  sat  in  a 
big  city  hospital  away  from  her 
home  in  the  countryside.  Here, 
people  were  expected  to  pay  even  if 
they  couldn't  afford  it. 

By  the  time  I reached  the  hospital 


Inday's  many  friends,  having  heard 
what  had  happened,  began  arriving 
too.  Soon  the  hallway  outside 
intensive  care  was  buzzing  with 
activity.  People  brought  what  they 
could;  some  came  with  food,  others 
offered  money.  Inday  and  her  hus- 
band had  also  been  very  committed 
to  their  church,  both  were  pastoral 
agents  and  catechists.  Priests  from 
their  parish  were  among  the  first  to 
arrive.  Immediately  they  threw 
open  their  doors  and  offered  a home 
to  Inday  and  their  family.  Inday 
was  overjoyed. 

For  years  Inday  had  devoted  her 
life  to  serving  her  community,  now 
they  had  come  to  serve  her. 
Although  she  kept  no  record  of  the 
hours  she  spent  as  a health  worker, 
the  many  who  had  come  to  help  her 
that  day  were  living  testimony  of 
her  commitment  to  her  people  and 
of  theirs  to  her. 

Months  later.  Inday's  husband 
was  well  on  the  road  to  recovery 
and  Inday  had  found  a job  in  the 
city  as  a health  worker.  Their  boys 
were  slowly  getting  back  to  school 
and  they  had  found  a place  to  live. 

Today  Inday  continues  to  work 
for  a just,  healthy  and  whole  Philip- 
pines. Knowing  her  as  I do,  I know 
that  Inday  will  never  give  up.  She 
will  always  continue  to  struggle  and 
I know  that  one  day  her  dreams  will 
come  true. 

Helen  Harrington  is  a former  Scar- 
boro  lay  missioner  residing  in  Canada 
with  her  husband  Fred  Gaspar  and 
infant  daughter  Muah  Maria  . 00 
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1992  Scriptural  Calendar 

Our  1992  calendar  (actual  size  8"xl0")  is  simply  illustrated 
with  beautiful  line  drawings  and  scripture  passages  from 
our  12  scripture  poster  designs.  This  attractive  and 
functional  calendar  has  ample  memo  space  and  also  lists  a 
number  of  important  dates  throughout  the  year. 

Order  for  your  parishioners!  Also  a nice  Christmas  gift 
idea! 

New  - Scriptural  Posters  - New 

Due  to  the  popularity  of  our  first  set  of  scriptural  posters, 
we  are  now  offering  sets  of  six  new  poster  designs.  Ideal  for 
use  in  schools,  parishes,  the  home  or  office. 

(Actual  size:  17"  x 22") 

New  - Scriptural  Notecards  - New 

Use  our  beautiful  scriptural  notecards  to  send  your  own 
greetings  (inside  blank).  The  cover  of  each  card  features  a 
different  reproduction  of  our  six  new  scriptural  poster 
designs.  Package  contains  one  set  of  six  designs  (six  cards), 
including  envelopes.  A perfect  gift  for  all  occasions. 

(Size:  4 3/8"  x 6 1/2") 


ORDER  FORM  


1992  Scriptural  Calendar 

Costs:  $1.00  per  calendar 

(Discounts:  10%  for  orders  over  100;  20%  for  orders  over 
200;  30%  for  orders  over  300) 

Number  Required: @ $1 .00  = 

Minus  discount  - 

Total  = 

Scriptural  Poster  Sets 

Suggested  Donation  for  each  set  is  $10.00. 

Number  Required: @$10.00  = 

Scriptural  Notecards 
Suggested  Donation  for  each  set  is  $5.00. 

Number  Required: @ $5.00  = 

TOTAL  ENCLOSED:  $ 


Yes,  please  send  me  the  items  listed  above. 

Enclosed  is  my  cheque  in  the  amount  of  $ 

payable  to  the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society, 

2685  Kingston  Road,  Scarborough,  Ontario,  M1M  1M4. 

Mail  to: 


Name 


Parish  Name 

Address 

City 

Province 

Postal  Code 

Reference  No 

(see  upper  left  corner  of  magazine  mailing  label) 

Authorizing  Signature 
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portant  are  Scarboro  s kind  or 
people.  We  work  alongside  people 
who  have  been  pushed  to  the 
fringes  of  our  global  community 
and  who  struggle  for  life.  We  con- 
tinue to  provide  a Christian 
presence  in  predominantly  non- 
Christian  environments. 

We  invite  you  to  contact  us  if 
you  are  considering  a religious 
commitment  as  a priest  or  lay 
missioner  with  Scarboro  Missions. 
Join  us  in  our  work  of  proclaiming 
Christ's  good  news  Of  justice, 
peace  and  hope. 


A Canadian  Catholic  missionary 
community  of  priests  and  lay  people. 


Yes,  I'm  interested  in  learning  more 
about  working  as  a missionary.  Please 
send  me  information  on: 

□ Priesthood  □ Lay  missionary 

Name: 

Address: 

1 City: 

Province:  Code: 

Education: 

Age: 

Fr.  Hugh  MacDougall,  SFM 

Ms.  Louise  Malnachuk 

Formation  Department 

Scarboro  Missions,  2685  Kingston  Road 

Scarborough,  Ontario  M1M  1M4 
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Correction 


The  February  and  March  '91 
issues  of  Scarboro  Missions  fea- 
tured Fr.  Michael  Ryan's  articles 
on  the  social  encyclicals.  Please 
note  that  Fr.  Ryan's  book,  "Soli- 
darity: Christian  Social  Teaching 
and  Canadian  Society",  has  been 
significantly  revised  and  updat- 
ed in  a second  edition  printing. 
Copyright  1990,  Guided  Study 
Programs  in  the  Catholic  Faith, 
.Box  2400,  London,  Ontario, 

N6A  4G3. 


Cover:  Scarboro  lay  missioners  (L-R) 
Timothy  Richards,  Julia  Duarte-Walsh, 
Joseph  Epifano,  Dean  Riley,  Mary 
Anne  O'Connor,  Lorraine  Reaume. 
Credit:  David  Eijsenck 
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FROM  THE  EDITOR  S DESK 


New  Life 


s you  read  this 
the  men  and 
women  you  see 
on  the  cover  of 
this  issue  are  in 
other  parts  of 
the  world,  set- 
tling into  a new 
life  as  missioners  in  what  is  to  them 
a new  land. 

They  came  here  to  Scarboro 
about  a year  ago,  interested  in  us 
and  what  we  were  doing  overseas 
and  in  Canada.  Together  with  us,  a 
decision  was  made  that  they  join 
our  people  in  mission  to  serve  in 
overseas  communities. 

They  are  "new  life"  to  us  here  at 
Scarboro.  They  are  "new  wine"  and 
we  have  endeavoured  to  make  our- 
selves into  new  wineskins. 

Naturally,  because  we  are  a 
group  of  priests  we  want  our  new 
wine  to  be  made  up  of  priest  candi- 
dates as  well  as  lay  candidates;  to 
have  priest  missioners  as  well  as  lay 
missioners.  We  pray  for  both  and 
are  thankful  for  both. 

In  1974  Scarboro  Missions  set  out 
on  the  historic  and  visionary 
endeavour  of  entering  into  an 
experiment  of  lay  and  clerical  part- 
nership in  mission.  This  commit- 
ment has  been  renewed  at  various 
Chapter  assemblies  in  the  ensuing 
years.  What  began  as  an  experiment 
was  ratified  13  years  later. 


Today,  lay  missioners  are  a con- 
stitutionally recognized  dimension 
of  Scarboro's  response  to  God's  call. 
The  lay  missioners,  though  not 
members  of  the  Society,  work  in 
close  collaboration  with  and  form 
an  essential  dimension  of  Scarboro's 
mission  effort.  While  the  reality  of 
an  unequal  relationship  between 
laity  and  priests  within  Scarboro 
remains,  the  vision  of  maximum 
participation  for  lay  missioners  in 
partnership  with  priests  also 
remains.  In  the  spirit  of  compromise 
which  has  grown  out  of  our  work- 
ing and  living  together,  we  continue 
to  strive  towards  this  vision. 

In  the  Spring  of  this  year,  repre- 
sentatives of  15  religious  communi- 
ties met  at  Scarboro  to  discuss  how 
they  were  to  be  in  association  with 
the  many  lay  people  who  desired  to 
share  in  their  mission  work  within 
the  Church  and  society.  Experiences 
of  the  past  and  ideas  for  the  future 
were  exchanged.  It  was  evident  that 
there  was  struggle,  that  it  was  not 
easy  to  change,  stories  of  failure 
were  as  common  as  stories  of  suc- 
cess. It  was  also  evident  that  there  is 
a real  attempt  to  become  "new 
wineskins"  for  "new  wine." 

The  missionary  groups  from 
North  and  South  America  that  met 
here  in  April  are  also  involved  in 
new  ways  of  doing  mission.  They 
are  leaders  in  opening  themselves 
up  to  association  with  lay  people 
who  feel  a call  to  overseas  mission 
work.  Experience  has  proven  that 
priest  and  laity  can  stand  shoulder 
to  shoulder  as  companions  and 
partners  in  mission  overseas  and 
here  at  home. 


From  1962-65  the  Church,  in 
what  is  known  as  Vatican  Council 
II,  attempted  to  become  "new  wine- 
skins." Pope  John  XXIII,  who  called 
for  the  Council,  stated  the  need  for 
the  Church  to  read  and  understand 
the  "signs  of  the  times"  and  to 
become  a Church  more  in  tune  with 
the  new  world  evolving  in  this  cen- 
tury. John  XXIII  felt  that  the  Church 
must  understand  what  was  happen- 
ing in  the  world  in  order  to  better 
fulfill  its  task  of  proclaiming  the 
Gospel.  Vatican  Council  II  was  a 
gathering  of  most  of  the  bishops  of 
the  world  as  well  as  many  scholars. 

In  the  25  years  since  the  end  of 
Vatican  II,  the  struggle  to  be  new 
wineskins  continues.  The  spirit  of 
Vatican  II  - a spirit  of  openness,  of 
attempting  to  become  new  wine- 
skins - continues  by  some  and  is 
resisted  by  others.  This  internal 
turmoil  wastes  our  energies  and 
impedes  the  proclamation  of  the 
Gospel.  It  is  a turmoil  among  good 
people  whose  vision  of  Church 
differs;  a turmoil  that  to  some  extent 
at  least  is  not  of  God  but  of  our  own 
making. 

It  is  necessary  to  recall  again 
Christ's  words  about  putting  new 
wine  into  old  wineskins.  He  insisted 
on  new  wine  and  new  wineskins.  The 
Gospel  is  even  now  calling  us  as 
individuals  and  as  institutions  to  be 
part  of  this  new  life  oo 


issioning 


By  Fr.  Gerald  Curry,  S.F.M. 


The  missioning  celebration,  April,  1991.  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society, 
Scarborough,  Ontario. 


his  Spring,  six 
new  lay  people 
were  formally 
accepted  into 
the  Scarboro 
Foreign  Mission  Society.  The  new 
lay  missioners  are  Julia  Duarte- 
Walsh,  a Latin  American  from 
Ecuador;  Joseph  Epifano  from  Syd- 
ney, Nova  Scotia;  Mary  Anne 
O'Connor  from  Cornerbrook,  New- 
foundland; Lorraine  Reaume  from 
Scarborough,  Ontario;  Timothy 
Richards  from  Castlegar,  British 
Columbia;  and  Dean  Riley  from 
Calgary,  Alberta. 

A missioning  ceremony  was  held 
on  the  first  Sunday  of  April  in  our 
chapel  in  Scarborough,  Ontario. 
Over  100  family  members,  relatives 
and  friends  gathered  to  witness  this 
joyful  occasion  and  to  sing,  to  listen 
to  the  Word  of  God  and  to  celebrate 
the  Eucharist. 

"The  times  they  are  a-changing" 
could  easily  have  been  the  theme  of 
this  year's  event.  It  was  in  1974  that 
Scarboro  first  invited  the  laity  to 
enter  its  mission  program.  Prior  to 
that  all  new  missioners  were  priests 
and  the  ceremonies  were  conducted 
by  priests,  with  the  laity  present 
only  as  their  guests  and  to  pray  and 
support  those  being  sent  overseas. 

This  year  all  those  accepted  by 
Scarboro  were  lay  people:  three 
women  and  three  men.  As  well, 
both  priest  members  and  lay  mem- 
bers formally  signed  each  mission- 
er's  Agreement  with  Scarboro. 
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Superior  General  Brian  Swords,  S.F.M.,  new  missioner  Lorraine  Reaume,  and  Tom 
Walsh  of  the  Department  of  Lay  Association,  sign  Scarboro's  Lay  Missioner 
Agreement. 


During  the  homily 
Lorraine  Reaume,  one  of 
the  new  missioners, 
shared  her  joy,  fears  and 
hopes  as  she  prepares  to 
leave  for  overseas: 

"As  I reflected  on  the 
readings  we  chose  for 
today  (Luke  4:14-19), 

Jesus'  words  kept  run- 
ning through  my  mind 
and  I realized  that  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  has 
been  given  to  me.  God 
has  anointed  me.  The 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  has 
been  given  to  all  of  us 
who  are  heading  off  to 
mission.  This  doesn't  feel 
like  a bold  or  vain  claim. 

Actually  it's  quite  fright- 
ening, but  the  fear  is  natural.  Jesus 
was  afraid.  Fortunately  we  don't 
have  to  do  it  alone  for  the  Gospel 
says,  'Jesus,  ivith  the  power  of  the 
Spirit  in  him,  returned  to  Galilee.'" 

Lorraine  went  on  to  speak  of  the 
task  of  helping  to  make  the  Reign  of 


God  a reality  on  this  earth  and  of 
using  one's  God-given  talents  and 
the  importance  of  faith  in  all  the 
experiences  of  life. 

A special  moment  of  the  celebra- 
tion was  the  presentation  of  gifts  to 
the  new  missioners.  Each  received  a 


bible  written  in  the  language  spoken 
by  the  people  to  whom  they  were 
being  sent.  Lorraine  and  Tim 
received  Spanish  bibles  for  their 


mission  in  Peru;  Dean  also  received 
a Spanish  bible  for  his  mission  to 
the  Dominican  Republic.  Joe  recei- 
ved a Chinese  bible  as  he  is  to  work 
in  mainland  China  and  Mary  Anne 
was  presented  with  a bible  in  Cebu- 
ano  for  her  work  in  the  Philippines. 


Julia  received  a silver  cross  and 
chain.  Having  worked  for  the  past 
10  years  in  Peru  and  Panama  with 
her  husband  Tom  Walsh,  also  a 
Scarboro  missioner,  Julia  will  now 
be  part  of  our  Formation  Education 
team  in  Canada  training  new  candi- 
dates for  overseas  mission. 

After  the  celebration  of  the 
Eucharist,  a reception  was  held  in 
our  Mission  Centre. 

Lorraine's  final  words  spoke  for 
us  all: 

"So  we  go  with  hope 
all  of  us 

to  our  new  communities 
or  familiar  families 
to  different  tasks  and  roles 
or  to  familiar,  yet  changing 
and  challenging  ones 
confident  that  the  Spirit  of 
the  Lord  has  been  given  to  us 
God  has  anointed  us  and 
God  has  sent  us!" 


T he  Spirit  of  the  Lord  has  been  given  to  me, 
for  God  has  anointed  me.  God  has  sent  me  to 

BRING  THE  GOOD  NEWS  TO  THE  POOR,  TO  PROCLAIM 
LIBERTY  TO  CAPTIVES  AND  TO  THE  BLIND  NEW  SIGHT,  TO 
SET  THE  DOWNTRODDEN  FREE,  TO  PROCLAIM  THE 
Lord's  year  of  favour,  luke  4:is-i9 


& 
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ike  A Child  Again 


By  Mary  Anne  O'Connor 


As  I say  goodbye  to  those  I 

have  met  during  these  eight 
months  of  Formation  for 
overseas  mission,  and  prepare 
myself  to  say  goodbye  to  my 
family  and  close  friends,  I realize 
the  time  is  really  at  hand  for  my 
departure  to  the  Philippines.  It's 
beginning  to  sink  in  and  I feel  a 
mixture  of  sadness  at  the  goodbyes 
and  great  excitement  at  the  hellos 
that  lie  ahead. 

In  bidding  goodbye  to  the 
familiar,  to  the  face  of  Scarboro 
here,  to  the  understandable 
language  of  English,  and  to  the 
secure,  predictable  traditions  and 
culture  of  Canada,  I know  that  I 
am  soon  to  be  a child  again.  A 
child  in  an  unfamiliar  setting 
where  I will  not  comprehend  the 
words  from  the  people's  mouths, 
and  where  I will  indeed  make 
cultural  mistakes  due  to  ignorance 
of  how  things  are  done  in  their 
country. 

For  a brief  moment  I'm  thinking 
that  I must  be  crazy,  but  even  then 
I know  in  my  deepest  heart  and 
mind  that  this  is  right.  I must  go. 


for  it  is  "in 
becoming  as  a 
child  again"  as 
Jesus  says  in 
the  Gospels,  that  I will  be  touched 
in  a new  and  challenging  way  to 
growth  in  God.  In  surrendering 
over  all  that  anchors  me,  in  terms 
of  culture,  language,  mindset, 
familiar  religious  practices  and 
rituals,  surroundings  and  people,  I 
am  hopefully  opening  my  heart 
and  life  to  being  anchored  solidly 
on  this  God  who  is  "Lord  of  our 
lives"  and  "ground  of  our  being." 

It's  risky  and  a little  scary  yet  I 
believe  it  holds  a great  promise  of 
new  life  for  me.  I feel  most 
privileged  to  have  this  chance  to  go 
to  the  Philippines  and  see  how 
God  has  visited  these  people  of 
Bukidnon.  I hope  I go  gently  and 
reverently,  and  with  childlike 
enthusiasm  so  that  I may  grow  by 
walking  with  the  Filipino  people 
and  learning  from  those  who  have 
been  so  gracious  in  allowing  me  to 
meet  with  them  on  the  holiest  of 
ground. ..their  lives. 


Julia  Duarte-Walsh 

^ ^ ' ^^or  twenty  years  I 

?have  made  a commit- 
ment to  my  people  in 
Latin  America,  to  my  family,  and  to 
my  husband  (we've  worked  togeth- 
er in  Peru,  Panama  and  now  in 
Canada).  But  this  is  the  first  time 
that  I,  personally,  have  made  a com- 
mitment to  Scarboro  Missions. 

This  year.  I'm  going  to  work  in 
the  Formation-Education  Depart- 
ment, training  new  missioners  for 
overseas  mission.  In  this  work,  we 


can  share  with  others  my  culture  as 
the  first  Latin  American  woman  in 
Scarboro.  I am  here  not  as  Julia,  not 
as  Tom  Walsh's  wife,  but  as  a Latin 
American  woman. 


Dean  Riley 

been  an  interesting 
experience  preparing  to 
go  overseas.  Right  now  I 
have  all  sorts  of  opposing  feelings 
about  going.  Everything  is  so  excit- 
ing in  terms  of  gearing  up  for  actu- 


"We  are  no  longer 

CALLED  'CANDIDATES'  BUT 
'LAY  MISSIONERS.'" 


ally  departing;  yet  there's  a lot  of 
grieving  at  the  same  time  in  terms 
of  leaving  family  and  friends,  leav- 
ing an  established  lifestyle,  giving 
up  a lot  and  going  to  really  an 
unknown  factor.  It's  a time  of  dying, 
as  well  as  of  looking  forward  and 
letting  go  of  things  we've  had  in  the 
past. 

The  Formation  program  allowed 
us  to  explore  more  fully  the  reality 
of  mission  and  what  it  means  to  be 
in  mission;  not  onjy  overseas,  but 
also  here  in  Canada.  It  has  assisted 
us  in  the  discernment  process:  Do  I 
feel  that  this  is  something  I want  to 
do?  Do  I feel  called  or  at  peace  with 
the  decision  to  go?  This  discernment 
during  the  formation  year  has 
allowed  me  to  go  through  that  pro- 
cess at  length  and  feel  good  about 
and  at  peace  with  that  decision  to 
g°- 

The  missioning  ceremony  today 
was  a real  celebration,  a culmination 
of  all  we've  been  doing  for  the  past 
eight  months.  It  is  an  affirmation. 
We're  finally  able  to  sign  that  agree- 
ment and  say,  yes,  we'll  be  going  to 
that  particular  country  very 
soon. We  are  no  longer  called  'candi- 
dates' but  'lay  missioners.'" 


Joe  Epifano 

'm  feeling  excited  but 
also  some  trepidation. 
One  isn't  really  sure  why 
one  feels  called  to  a certain  place. 
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e believe  that  Jesus  in  his  life  and  death  showed 
us  a courageous  and  radical  commitment  to  love, 
justice  and  truth. 

We  believe  that  the  commitment  we  make  this  evening  is  a step  for 
us  in  learning  to  follow  the  example  of  Jesus  and  in  helping  to  build 
the  new  creation  He  spoke  about. 

In  the  spirit  of  love  and  service  we  commit  ourselves  freely  and 
joyfully  to  the  work  and  community  of  Scarboro  Missions  in  the 
Philippines. 

We  ask  for  this  community's  blessing  and  for  support  in  faithfully 
living  out  the  commitment  to  which  we  pledge  ourselves  this 
evening." 


Statement  made  by  Danny  Gillis  and  Sue  Yewchuk,  at  their  missioning 
ceremony  in  January  ‘90,  as  they  prepared  to  go  to  Scarboro' s Philippine 
mission  with  their  young  son,  Abram. 


but  I know  that  doors  will  open  as 
time  goes  on.  It's  a bit  of  knowing 
but  also  of  not  knowing  what's  in 
the  future.  But  that's  exciting 
because  nothing  is  ever  really  laid 
out  in  life. 

Our  formation  has  helped  pre- 
pare us  to  go  overseas.  The  outreach 
program  introduced  us  to  the  kind 
of  work  we  will  be  doing.  The 
courses  we  were  taking  helped  to 
shape  our  theology.  The  community 
life  that  we've  experienced  as  a 
group  has  helped  prepare  us  for  the 
communities  we'll  be  with  overseas. 
In  China,  I won't  really  be  in  com- 
munity at  first.  I’ll  be  alone,  but 
eventually  I will  find  a small  Chris- 
tian community  and  become  part  of 
it. 


It's  been  a great  experience  over 
the  past  eight  months  and  I'm  look- 
ing forward  to  the  next  two  years." 


Tim  Richards 

^ /*^y^fee\  very  good  about 
what's  ahead  of  me.  It's 
been  a long  process  of 
preparation  and  the  celebration 
today  feels  like  a concluding  part  of 
it.  I feel  as  prepared  as  you  can  be, 
going  to  a culture  that  you've  never 
been  to  and  to  people  whose  lan- 
guage you  can't  speak.  It's  been 
good  preparation  in  terms  of  learn- 
ing spirituality  and  theology  and  in 
gaining  an  appreciation  and  respect 
for  cultures  that  are  apart  from 
one's  own." 


s a mission  Society,  each 
time  missioners  are  sent 
forth,  we  come  alive 
again.  You  represent  new  life  for  us  in 
God's  enterprise:  the  Reign  of  God. 

You  are  not  here  by  chance.  In  the 
course  of  your  own  salvation-history, 
God,  the  source  of  life,  has  brought 
you  to  this  stage  in  your  journey.  You 
are  preparing  to  take  up  your  mission 
appointment.  Like  each  of  us  who 
have  departed  from  this  chapel,  you 
do  not  know  what  the  Lord  has  in 
store  for  you.  But  you  can  rely  on  the 
Lord's  promise  to  walk  with  you,  to 
be  your  companion  and  friend. 

You  will  be  given  the  privilege  to 
stand  by  those  who  are  anonymous, 
the  voiceless,  and  those  who  seem  to 
the  world  to  be  insignificant.  Your 
journey  is  to  accompany  them,  to 
respect  their  culture,  and  to  discern 
how  God  has  been  working  in  their 
lives  long  before  you  arrived  in  their 
midst.  Be  confident  that  even  though 
your  efforts  for  justice  and  peace  may 
not  be  so  noticeable,  these  efforts  are 
not  lost. 

I have  been  looking  for  an  image  to 
describe  what  I believe  you  mean  to 
us  as  a mission  Society.  In  the  movie 
"Awakenings"  we  see  signs  of  hope 
for  those  who  had  been  ill  and 
forgotten.  For  me  the  movie 
"Awakenings"  provides  signs  of 
resurrection,  new  life,  new 
possibilities.  A hope  that  tells  people 
you  don't  have  to  remain  as  you  are 
all  the  time.  Today  in  this  chapel,  you 
who  are  preparing  to  go  overseas, 
you  are  our  "Awakenings".  You  are 
journeying  overseas  in  the  spirit  of 
those  who  have  preceded  you  since 
our  mission  Society  began  in  1918. 

As  you  go  forth  full  of  hope,  may 
your  dream  of  the  Reign  of  God 
become  more  and  more  a reality. 

Fr.  Russ  Sampson,  S.F.M.  General 
Council  member. 


Wine  - New  Wineskins 


The  final  liturgical  celebrations 
included  a "weaving  together," 
symbolizing  lay-religious  partnership 
in  mission. 


"VjHl  he  future  of 
laity  and  reli- 
gious living  and 
/■  M working  as 
----- - — — partners  was 

the  subject  of  a conference  held  here 
at  our  Mission  Centre  this  past 
April.  Fifty-one  participants  from 
across  Canada  and  two  from  the 
United  States,  met  to  talk  about  the 
partnership  of  laity  with  religious 
groups.  They  shared  their  stories. 


studied  their  experiences  and 
learned  from  each  other. 

This  lay-religious  involvement  is 
a response  to  the  Vatican  II  vision  of 
the  laity  as  the  people  of  God,  and 
the  call  that  they  assume  their 
responsibility  of  bringing  the  Good 
News  to  society.  In  the  1960s  and 
70s  when  vocations  to  religious 
orders  and  congregations  rapidly 
declined,  increasing  numbers  of 
laity  felt  a desire  to  deepen  their 
baptismal  call  and  to  live  out  their 
faith  convictions  in  relationship 
with  a supportive  community. 

Many  religious  groups  were  then 
openly  inviting  the  laity  to  associate 
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Bud  Lockerton 


Laity  and  Religious  in  Partnership 


with  them  in  mission. 

Many  participants  at  this  meet- 
ing, both  lay  and  religious,  recalled 
the  feelings  of  excitement  and 
enthusiasm  that  accompanied  these 
changes  and  that  these  were  truly  a 
response  to  the  Spirit  of  God. 

This  new  partnership  took  many 
forms,  forms  as  diverse  as  lay  peo- 
ple working  in  hospital  settings 
who  joined  sisters  once  a month  for 
prayer  and  meals,  to  lay  people 
working  with  priests  in  overseas 
mission  for  periods  of  many  years. 
Until  now,  it  has  been  the  religious 
congregations  of  women  who  have 
been  most  active  in  developing  new 
forms  of  association  with  the  laity. 

After  the  initial  stages  of  associa- 
tion, the  institutional  structures  of 
congregations  proved  in  some  cases 
unresponsive  to  the  needs  and  con- 
cerns of  the  new  lay  members.  The 
new  relationship  with  the  laity  cre- 
ated fears  in  some  members  of  con- 
gregations who  could  not  accept  the 
presence  of  lay  people.  For  others, 
the  nature  of  membership  and  par- 
ticipation of  lay  people  remains  an 
unresolved  question. 

These  difficult  experiences  were 
explored  in  small  group  sessions  on 
the  opening  night  of  the  weekend 
conference.  On  Saturday  morning, 
Scarboro  missioner  Fr.  Tim  Ryan, 
one  of  the  facilitators  of  the  confer- 
ence, gave  the  following  response: 

* 67* 

. . . <_>/ne  word  'laity'  comes 
from  the  Greek  word  for  'people.'  It 
was  originally  used  in  the  Church  in 
the  sense  of  'the  people  of  God'  - an 
image  of  the  Church  which  has 
returned  to  broad  popular  usage 
since  Vatican  II. 

We  talked  a great  deal  last  night 


about  our  experiences  of  having  'the 
laity'  live  in  some  association  with 
us.  We  posed  the  question  in  these 
terms  even  though  most  of  us  here 
are  women  religious  and,  therefore, 
by  definition  not  'clergy'  or 
'ordained.'  This  only  serves  to 
remind  us  how  religious  life  also 


became  a setting  apart  from  'the 
people.' 

...There  are  a legitimate  variety  of 
gifts  and  roles  in  the  Church 
through  which  we  serve  the  Church 
in  its  calling  in  the  world.  However 
we  must  find  a way  to  come  at  the 
question  of  gifts  and  roles  from 
some  other  perspective  than  that  of 
how  we  (clergy  and  religious)  relate 
to  t hem  (the  people)  or  they  to  us. 

We  talked  a great  deal  about  the 
survival  and  future  shape  of  reli- 
gious congregations.  There  is  a need 
to  relate  this  discussion  to  the  larger 
context  pf  our  contemporary 
Catholic  Church. 

Looking  at  history,  we  see 
that... monasteries  and  religious 
orders  grew  up  out  of  an  incapacity 
of  the  Church's  official  structures  to 
express  the  full  vitality  of  the  Chris- 
tian life. 

Since  they  (monasteries  and  reli- 
gious orders)  developed  on  their 


own  outside  official  structures... the 
Church  could  avail  itself  of  the 
fruits  of  their  vitality  only  by  adapt- 
ing its  own  organizational  structure 
to  confirm  and  sanction  them. 

...Religious  congregations  have 
played  an  extremely  important  role 
in  Roman  Catholic  Church  history 


during  recent  centuries... They  have 
provided  participatory  community 
and  creative  ministries. 

Vatican  II  provided  hope  and 
promise  that  the  Church  as  a whole 
might  reform  its  basic  structures  to 
reflect  such  qualities... 

Now  we  must  ask  ourselves  how 
our  life  as  religious  congregations 
relates  to  the  struggle  to  deal  with 
the  present  crisis  of  ministry  and 
governance  in  the  Catholic  Church. 
Are  we  looking  to  a rebirth  of  reli- 
gious life  at  the  level  of  recent  cen- 
turies? Would  not  an  accomplished 
reform  of  Church  structures  provide 
a means  of  making  such  communi- 
tarian goals  broadly  available  to  all 
of  'the  people  of  God'  who  have  a 
right  to  them? 

One  assumes  that  there  will 
always  be  a role  for  religious  con- 
gregations... within  the  Church,  but 
at  what  level. ..and  in  what  strategic 
and  tactical  way  will  they  contribute 


“6s 

CSWO  FIRES  ARE  BURNING, 
WHAT  WILL  HAPPEN  WHEN 
THEY  BURN  TOGETHER?" 


Men-women,  married-single,  lay-religious,  called  together  in  Christ  to  proclaim  the 
Gospel. 


to  the  reform  of  the  Church. 

Many  of  our  stories  noted  non- 
involvement in  or  even  suspicion  of 
lay  associate  programs  by  long-term 
members  of  the  congregation.  It  is 
easy  for  us  to  see  the  emotional 
grounds  for  such  a reaction.  But  it  is 
important  to  acknowledge  and  deal 
with  some  of  the  substantive  issues 
that  arise  from  different  kinds  of 
relationship  with  or  even  member- 
ship in  a congregation. 

...For  example,  how  do  'associ- 
ates,' with  their  markedly  different 
lifestyles  and  commitments,  partici- 
pate with  equality  in  congregations 
where  others  have  such  differing 
commitments  and  lifestyles. 

Along  with  the  question  of  quali- 
ty of  commitment,  there  is  the  ques- 
tion of  length  of  commitment.  In 
Scarboro  Missions,  we  have  discov- 
ered at  the  root  of  many  concerns, 
not  the  fact  that  people  are  not 
ordained,  but  the  fact  that  they  are 


committed  only  for  three  years  at  a 
time.  Those  who  have  embraced 
and  lived  a lifetime  commitment, 
perhaps  already  for  most  of  their 
lives,  have  a right  to  point  out  that 
their  stake  in  the  congregation 
involves  a different  set  of  duties, 
rights  and  expectations.  Those  who 
are  associates  or  members  in  some 
way  and  for  a few  years,  could  con- 
ceivably make  changes  which 
would  significantly  affect  perma- 
nent members  long  after  those  asso- 
ciates have  departed. 

It  is  important  to  note  also  in 
respect  to  our  shared  experience  the 
very  considerable  diversity  among 
us  to  what  'association'  constitutes. 
Maryknoll  (the  United  States  Mis- 
sionary Society)  and  Scarboro  Mis- 
sions' associates  make  full-time 
commitments  to  overseas  service  for 
at  least  three  years.  Most  of  the 
other  associate  programs  shared 
here  involve  commitments  of  some 


hours  weekly  or  monthly  of  com- 
munity activities  while  remaining  in 
one's  own  home  and  at  one's  own 
work. 

...We  have  also  shared  that  pro- 
grams are  very  dependent  on  lead- 
ership and  nurturing  by  the  long- 
term members  of  the  congrega- 
tion...If  they  are  no  longer  there  in 
the  future  to  play  this  nurturing 
role,  what  new  form  of  commitment 
will  be  required  of  the  associates  for 
the  community  charism  to  survive 
in  some  form? 

We  also  commonly  shared  the 
expectation  that  those  who  associate 
themselves  with  us  will  help  us  the 
way  forward.  At  the  same  time,  I 
found  Mary  Jo  Leddy's  challenge  in 
her  book.  Reweaving  Religious  Life,  to 
be  very  appropriate.  Is  it  fair  for  us 
to  ask  the  most  recent  arrivals  in  our 
midst  to  be  the  ones  who  are  expect- 
ed to  find  the  way  forward?  Surely 
we  who  are  long-term  members 
need  to  be  part  of  a dialogue  where 
we  have  some  symbolic  structure 
out  of  our  foundation's  charism  and 
tradition  to  pass  on. 

...These  'associate'  programs  are 
predominantly  a women's 
phenomenon. ..Women's  congrega- 
tions, by  definition,  do  not  have 
ordained  members  and  so  have  not 
had  to  struggle  internally  with 
clergy/lay  issues  (at  least  as  they 
are  more  strictly  defined). 

There  is  a strong  argument  that 
being  of  or  with  those  marginalized 
pertains  to  the  essence  of  alternative 
communities  in  the  Church.  Women 
have  a profound  experience  from 
the  margins  in  a patriarchal  Church 
like  our  own... 

Women  in  our  cultural  context 
also  tend  to  be  more  gifted  bearers 
of  certain  qualities  of  which  we  all 
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Dean  Riley 


A revivified 
religious  life 
which  would  be 
refuge,  fortress, 
oasis  from  and 
against  the  world 
would  serve  a 
vision  of  Church 
which  we,  since 
Vatican  II,  have 
been  challenged  so 
prophetically  to 
leave  behind." 


A, 


One  of  several  small  groups  discuss  and  dream  of  a future  in 
the  Church. 


have  need  as  humans  and  as  human 
institutions... 

Finally,  in  all  our  efforts  to  create 
new  wineskins  for  new  wine,  we 
must  remember  that  wine  and  wine- 
skins are  for  the  service  of  a Church 
at  the  service  of  the  struggle  for 
God's  justice  and  peace  in  our 
world. 


fter  a peri- 
od of  prayerful 
reflection,  there 
was  a strong  sense 
that  participants 
were  called  by  the 
Spirit  to  a deeper 
commitment  to 
lay-religious  part- 
nership and  to 
pursue  this  in  a 
spirit  of  gentle- 
ness, of  courage, 
of  hope  and 
toward  a deeper 
mutuality  in  the 

relationship  of  lay  and  religious. 

By  the  end  of  the  conference  on 
Sunday,  participants  felt  renewed 
and  encouraged  to  continue  their 
efforts  at  enhancing  lay-religious 
association,  and  to  be  a sign  of  Good 
News  to  the  Catholic  Church  and  to 
Canadian  society.  The  following 
was  taken  from  their  closing  state- 
ment. 


"We  believe  we  are  called  to: 

• trust  this  movement  of  the  Spirit 

• support  our  prophets  and  mystics 

• persevere  as  instruments  for 
change 

• disturb  complacency  and  continue 
to  ask  questions 

• be  in  solidarity  with  one  another 

• act  justly,  love  tenderly  and  walk 
humbly  with  our  God 

• continue  to  deepen  our  roots  in 
Christ 

• commit  ourselves  to  the  lay/ reli- 
gious associate  movement  in  order 
to  bring  about  a new  and  truer 
vision  of  Church 

• trust  the  move  into  the  future, 
focussing  on  quality,  not  numbers 

• respond  to  the  broken,  the  fearful 
within  our  midst 

• be  a link,  a bridge 

• be  positive  and  excited  about 
being  part  of  this  larger  process 

• help  young  people  to  fulfill  their 
desires  and  wants,  not  ours."  °° 

Those  attending  were  the  Sisters  of  St. 
Martha  (Prince  Edward  Island),  Con- 
gregation of  Notre  Dame  (Prince 
Edward  Island,  Nova  Scotia,  Quebec, 
Ontario),  Scarboro  Missions,  Spiritans, 
School  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame,  Grey 
Sisters  of  the  Immaculate  Conception 
(Ontario),  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  (Lon- 
don, Ontario),  Ursuline  Sisters 
(Saskatchewan),  Maryknoll  Missionary 
Society  (New  York),  Dominicans,  Sis- 
ters of  Providence,  Lay  Mission  Office 
of  the  Canadian  Conference  of  Catholic 
Bishops,  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Names  of 
Jesus  and  Mary,  Basilians,  Sisters  of  St. 
Anne  (British  Columbia),  Little  Broth- 
ers of  the  Good  Shepherd  (Hamilton, 
Ontario),  and  the  Vincentian  Sisters. 
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Working  in  the  rice  fields,  Bukidnon,  Philippines. 
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By  Louise  Malnachuk 


artnership  in 


This  is  the  second  article  taken  from  a 
recent  interview  with  Louise.  Part  I 
was  featured  in  the  June,  1991,  issue  of 
Scarboro  Missions  magazine.  After 
serving  in  China  from  1982-87,  Louise 
was  assigned  to  Canada  as  part  of  our 
Formation-Education  team.  She  will 
return  to  overseas  mission  in  China 


think  that  who  I 
am  today  comes 
a lot  from  the 
experiences  I've 
had  in  my  life  and  with  my  family. 
My  father  was  a correctional  officer 
and  we  lived  on  a prison  farm  in  a 
small,  rural  town  of  about  400  peo- 
ple in  mid-northern  Ontario.  The 
nearest  major  city  was  Sudbury  and 
we  would  go  there  to  do  our  shop- 
ping and  to  attend  high  school. 

My  brother  Danny  was  infirmed 
since  birth;  a very  marginalized 
person.  The  way  people  would  look 
at  him  and  talk  to  him  gave  me  an 
appreciation  for  marginalized  and 
disadvantaged  people  at  a very 
young  age.  I was  seven  when  he 
was  born  and  because  he  was  so 
handicapped  we  as  kids  participat- 
ed in  his  care  and  were  given  more 
responsibility.  In  a way  we  feel  that 
Danny  was  a gift  from  God  for  our 
family  as  this  brought  us  closer  than 
a lot  of  families.  I remember  my 
parents  telling  us  that  the  doctors 
wanted  to  put  him  in  a home  for 
incurables,  and  my  parents  said  no, 
that  they  would  keep  him  at  home 
until  he  died.  They  opted  to  do  that. 
When  I hear  stories  like  that  they 


give  me  courage.  Stories  of  my 
grandfather  who  was  a baker  dur- 
ing the  Depression  and  he  would 
give  away  bread  because  people 
could  not  afford  to  pay.  He  eventu- 
ally lost  the  business  because  he 
gave  away  everything  he  had.  Or 
my  grandmother  who  at  13  was 
digging  trenches  for  the  Russians  in 
the  Ukraine.  When  you  hear  stories 
like  these  as  a child,  these  people 
have  an  impact  on  your  life. 

In  our  small  community,  every- 
body knew  each  other  and  we  did 
things  together.  We  are  a Roman 
Catholic  family  and  during  Lent 
we'd  say  the  Rosary  together  and 
our  friends  would  come  to  our 
home  and  sit  on  the  step  and  wait 
for  us  because  they  knew  that  we 
were  praying  the  Rosary.  As  we  got 
older  each  of  us  could  finally  lead  a 
decade  ourselves  and  this  was  a 
thrill. 

There  was  one  church  in  our 
town  and  it  was  very  ecumenical. 
On  Sundays  the  Roman  Catholics 
and  the  Prostestants  would  each  use 


it  at  different  times  of  the  day.  I 
wanted  to  participate  in  the  church 
community  because  my  parents 
participated.  My  mother  was  in  the 
Catholic  Women's  League  and  my 
father  was  an  usher.  It  was  such  a 
small  community  that  the  Protes- 
tants would  have  their  bazaar  in  the 
Fall  and  the  Catholics  would  have 
theirs  in  the  Spring  and  the  whole 
community  would  go  to  both.  It 
didn't  matter  whose  it  was,  each 
denomination  was  simply  responsi- 
ble for  putting  it  on.  We  really  expe- 
rienced the  ecumenical  way  of  small 
communities  and  we  would  play 
sports  and  other  activities  together. 
Reading  and  outdoor  activities  were 
important  to  us  because  there  were 
no  theatres  or  malls  to  go  to. 

As  a child  I really  wanted  to  be 
an  altar  server  and  in  those  days 
girls  weren't  allowed  anywhere 
near  the  altar.  At  one  point  I wanted 
to  be  a priest,  but  again  because  of 
my  sex  it  was  something  that  I 
wasn't  allowed  to  be.  That  was  frus- 
trating, but  fortunately  for  me  the 
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Eldon  Shields 


Mission 


priest  in  our  community  was  very 
interested  in  sports  and  helped 
organize  sporting  activities  so  I got 
to  know  him  quite  well.  Because  of 
our  friendship,  I was  able  to  do  a 
few  things  in  the  church.  When  my 
younger  sister  was  baptized  I assist- 
ed him  by  holding  the  water  bowl 
and  pouring  the  water.  During  the 
mass  each  week,  if  the  boys  didn't 
come  he'd  give  me  the  bells  to  ring 
and  I learned  all  the  Latin  respons- 
es. I remember  praying  that  the 
boys  wouldn't  come.  However,  I 
still  had  to  stay  on  the  outer  side  of 
the  altar  rail.  I couldn't  come  inside 
the  rail  because  I was  a woman. 

I entered  nursing  in  1965  partly 
for  economic  reasons.  In  those  days 
nursing  and  teaching  were  the 
things  to  do  unless  you  had  a lot  of 
money.  But  it  was  also  something 
that  I really  wanted  to  do  and  was 
interested  in,  partly  because  of  my 
experience  with  my  brother.  My 
sisters  became  teachers. 

When  I got  into  nursing,  I began 
to  see  more  areas  where  I could 
contribute  as  well  as  the  prospect  of 
going  to  faraway  places.  I just  want- 
ed to  get  out  and  do  something. 

I think  I can  make  a difference. 
There  are  so  many  suffering  people 
in  the  world  and  those  who  are 
marginalized  and  disadvantaged 
just  because  of  where  they  live.  Our 
family  was  marginalized  because  of 
my  brother  and  because  we  lived  on 
a prison  farm.  However,  for  us,  it 
was  a great  life  experience. 

I also  took  a course  in  midwifery. 
At  that  time  the  only  way  you  could 
work  in  the  north  was  if  you  were  a 
public  health  nurse  or  a midwife.  I 
became  interested  in  midwifery 
after  working  in  the  obstetrical  unit 
of  a hospital  in  British  Columbia.  I 


Part  II 


grew  to  love  obstetrics  and  found 
that  I was  skilled  in  the  area.  I 
enjoyed  working  with  babies  and 
with  parents,  teaching  them  how  to 
look  after  the  baby  and  that  caring 
for  a baby  is  not  hard  after  all. 

So  in  an  effort  to  do  those  types 
of  things  and  to  fulfill  a desire  to 
work  in  the  Canadian  north  with 
the  Inuit,  I went  to  Edinburgh,  Scot- 
land, and  did  a one  year  program  at 
a midwifery  school  there.  Working 
with  midwives  taught  me  a lot,  and 
that  birthing  is  natu- 
ral. Over  in  Scotland 
and  Wales  midwives 
look  after  most  nor- 
mal births.  I believe  a 
midwife  can  be  more 
qualified  to  deliver  a 
baby  than  some  doc- 
tors are.  There  was  a 
time  when  a doctor 
had  to  deliver  only 
five  babies  before 
being  signed  on  as  a 
General  Practitioner. 

Whereas  you  could 
have  a midwife  who 
has  supervised  many 
deliveries  and  knows  what  the  signs 
and  symptoms  are,  what  the  dan- 
gers are  and  when  to  call  for  assis- 
tance. The  mother,  the  husband  and 
the  midwife  work  as  a team.  It's  a 
very  natural  process  and  it's  beauti- 
ful to  participate  with  the  family 
and  in  tfiis  type  of  relationship.  And 
then  to  be  supportive  and  to  encour- 
age the  mother  with  things  that  she 
really  already  knows. 

When  I returned  to  Canada,  I 
went  to  work  in  Arctic  Bay.  It  was  a 
very  isolated  area,  four  hours  by  jet 
from  Montreal,  and  then  another 
hour  by  twin-engine  plane  to  our 
two-nurse  station  and  a settlement 


of  350  people.  For  me,  in  hindsight 
when  I reflect  on  my  life,  this  was 
something  that  God  had  invited  me 
to  do.  I have  the  skills,  so  coping 
with  the  isolation  was  just  a part  of 
my  being  there.  The  Inuit  people 
thought  it  great  that  I would  come 
there  to  work  and  to  learn.  I learned 
many  things  including  how  to  hook 
rugs  and  bake  bread.  You  have  to 
see  what  the  situation  offers  and 
take  part. 

It  was  exciting  to  be  there  and  to 
enter  into  the  Inuit 
culture.  I was  there 
as  a partner  to  learn 
from  them  and  to 
share  knowledge.  I 
knew  I was  only 
going  to  be  with 
them  for  the  short 
term  so  I taught 
them  skills  that 
they  could  carry 
on.  That's  a moti- 
vating force  for  me, 
giving  people  skills 
so  that  they  can 
help  themselves. 
Sort  of  working  my 
way  out  of  a job.  I ended  up  staying 
for  27  months. 

Up  at  the  nursing  station,  you  do 
things  that  you're  not  permitted  to 
do  elsewhere  as  a nurse,  like  taking 
X-rays,  suturing  and  setting  minor 
fractures.  It's  a great  challenge  for  a 
nurse  to  work  in  an  isolated  area. 

It  was  such  an  interesting  place 
to  be,  to  see  the  seasons  change  and 
the  shortness  of  the  summer  (about 
a month).  In  the  winter,  you  could 
pass  by  a bird's  nest  and  see  a new- 
born hatchling,  and  by  the  time  you 
came  back  six  or  seven  hours  later 
the  bird  had  already  grown  lots  of 
feathers  because  of  the  extreme 


HE  WHOLE 
IDEA  OF  BEING 
ABLE  TO  GO  OVERSEAS 
AS  A PARTNER  IN 
MISSION,  BECAUSE 
THAT'S  HOW  IT  WAS 
PRESENTED  AT  THE 

time:  "Priests  and 

LAITY  - PARTNERS  IN 
MISSION." 


While  in  China,  Louise  worked  as  an  English  teacher.  Here  she  is  (sitting  third 
from  R)  with  her  students  at  Xian  Foreign  Language  Institute.  Xian,  China,  1986. 


cold.  Nature  really 
looks  after  things. 

The  Catholic 
priest  would  come 
in  once  a year.  The 
Anglican  priest 
came  in  four  times 
a year.  The  rest  of 
the  time  the  Chris- 
tian community, 
which  was  Angli- 
can, would  go  to 
the  Anglican  ser- 
vices. There  were 
13  Catholics  - myself,  the  two  teach- 
ers, and  one  Catholic  family.  My 
mother  would  send  me  the  Living 
With  Christ  mass  booklets  and  I 
would  use  that  to  do  simple  reflec- 
tions on  the  mass  readings. 

Mission  work  is  something  that 
has  been  with  me  for  a long  time 
and  it  has  always  been  a dream  to 
go  overseas  and  to  use  my  nursing 
skills.  I eventually  looked  into  join- 
ing the  Medical  Missionary  Sisters, 
but  to  me  religious  life  was  too  con- 
fining. I felt  I needed  more  freedom. 
My  mother  is  pretty  wise,  and  when 
I told  my  parents  what  I wanted  to 
do,  my  mom  suggested  that  if  it 
really  was  of  God  to  wait  a couple 
of  years,  get  more  experience  and 
then  look  into  it  again. 

So  after  working  with  the  Inuit,  I 
took  Outpost  Nursing  at  Dalhousie 


School  of  Nursing  in  Nova  Scotia. 
With  my  previous  outpost  experi- 
ence, I was  then  hired  by  Dalhousie 
for  two  years  to  co-ordinate  the 
practical  part  of  its  Outpost  Nursing 
program. 

I didn't  know  at  the  time  what 
God  was  inviting  me  to  do.  I could 
see  in  hindsight  and  I could  reflect 
on  experiences  and  say,  yes,  I see 
where  God  has  been  active  in  my 
journey.  But  I did  have  a sense  of 
where  I was  going  and  that  maybe 
my  medical  experience  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  it. 

For  as  far  back  as  I can  remem- 
ber, Scarboro  Missions  magazine  has 
been  coming  to  our  house,  and  I 
remember  my  mother  jokingly 
threatening  to  cut  off  her  subscrip- 
tion when  I answered  Scarboro's 
vocation  ad.  It  was  the  May,  1980, 
issue  of  Scarboro  Missions  and  the 
title  was  "BE  FREE".  It  spoke  of 
Scarboro's  lay  missioner  program 
and  this  really  resonated  and  rang  a 


bell  with  me.  The 
whole  idea  of 
being  able  to  go 
overseas  as  a 
partner  in  mis- 
sion, because 
that's  how  it  was 
presented  at  the 
time:  "Priests  and 
laity  - partners  in 
mission."  The 
message  was  that 
priests  have  their 
gifts,  you  have 
your  gifts,  and  we're  all  one  family 
using  our  gifts.  Up  until  then,  my 
experience  with  the  Catholic  Church 
was  that  the  gifts  were  kind  of  hier- 
archical: the  pope  has  all  these  gifts 
and  then  the  bishops  and  then  the 
priests  have  gifts.  As  you  got  farther 
down  whatever  was  left  over  could 
then  possibly  be  done  by  the  laity. 
That's  the  kind  of  Church  I grew  up 
in.  And  being  a woman  I am  not 
allowed  to  participate  in  some  of  the 
things  that  I feel  at  times  called  to 
do  or  that  I have  the  very  gifts  and 
skills  to  do.  So  I looked  at  this  invi- 
tation from  Scarboro  Missions  as  a 
way  to  respond  to  God  as  a partner 
in  mission,  for  who  I am  with  my 
gifts  that  are  as  equally  valued  as 
somebody  else's  gifts.  We  were 
going  into  mission  together  to  work 
as  a team.  °° 
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esus,  some  laugh  at  and  mock  me 
Yet  it  is  your  justice  which  I seek 
They  roll  their  eyes 
Tell  me  I must  be  patient 
I must  'get  over'  my  anger 

But  my  anger  is  your  anger 
My  tears  are  your  tears 


For  two  thousand  years  (and  more) 
We've  been  told  we  aren't  good  enough 
A little  girl  may  "contaminate"  the  altar 
We  are  still  telling  them 
"You  aren't  good  enough 
God  accepts  little  boys,  not  you 
God  loves  males  more" 

Jesus,  you  must  be  angry 
After  two  thousand  years 
We  cannot  get  it  right 
We've  been  backtracking 


rat  about  the  Samaritan  woman? 

Five  thousand  listened  when 
I sent  her  to  speak  my  word 
Why  can't  they  listen  today? 

I brought  an  old  barren  woman  back  to  life 

I showed  that  all  women,  all  humans,  are  worthy 

I shared  the  Torah  with  Mary 

when  Martha  thought  she  should  be 

in  the  kitchen 

Didn't  I make  it  clear  then? 

Women  were  always  around  me 
The  women  stayed  with  me 
when  the  apostles  ran  away  in  fear 


ty  have  they  distorted 
my  message,  my  life,  my  truth? 

Do  you  still  not  perceive  or  understand? 
Are  your  hearts  hardened? 

Do  you  have  eyes  and  fail  to  see? 

Do  you  have  ears  and  fail  to  hear? 

And  do  you  not  remember?" 

Jesus,  let  me  always  remember 
your  life  and  your  truth 
So  that  the  distortion  and 
manipulation  of  your  message 
does  not  lead  me  away  from  you 
Keep  me  persevering  on  your  path 
against  the  obstacles  of  mockery 
and  apathy 

Keep  me  hopeful  as  the  road  turns  upward 

and  I encounter  more  snares 

and  fewer  cool  streams  to  nourish  me 

Keep  me  persevering  with  your  message 
filling  my  heart,  soul  and  mind 


ou  are  a woman 
Yoffare  made  in  the  image  of  God 
I give  you  my  power  as  you  touch  me 
I do  not  condemn  you 
I will  raise  you  up 
You  are  worthy" 


Lorraine  Reaume,  Scarboro  lay  missioner 
" with  a little  help  from  a friend " 
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Send  You 


By  Clair  A.  Yaeck,  S.F.M. 


Michiko  Ohashi  (left)  and  Mizuko 
Tokunaga  at  Mass  and  supper  for 
Michiko's  farewell.  Tokyo,  Japan. 


n February  19, 
1991,  Tokyo 
television  view- 
ers enjoyed  a 
dramatized 
version  of  the  story  of  a Japanese 
nurse  who  went  to  work  in  Zaire, 
Africa.  The  story  was  a "composite" 
story,  the  type  of  story  that  draws 
together  the  experiences  of  several 
into  one  as  though  it  were  the  real 
life  story  of  one  person;  the  type 
that  one  author  won  (and  lost)  a 
Pulitzer  prize  for  some  time  ago. 

The  author  of  this  story  made  it 
known  from  the  beginning  that  it 
was  a "composite."  But  she  never- 
theless had  served  as  a nurse,  a 
Catholic,  a missionary,  albeit  an 


"independent,"  in  Zaire.  She 
worked  there  for  one  year  in  1971- 
72,  but  went  back  in  1976  and 
stayed  till  1983.  Since  then  she  has 
been  overseas  to  various  countries 
and  is  a mission  promoter  in  Japan. 
Her  name:  Mizuko  Tokunaga. 

I met  Ms.  Tokunaga  in  January 
when  I went  to  the  Tokyo  convent 
of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  of  Caron- 
delet  to  offer  Mass  for  another 
"independent,"  Michiko  Ohashi, 
who  was  leaving  the  next  day  to 
return  to  Lima,  Peru.  A circle  of 
friends  gathered  to  pray  with  and 
for  Ms.  Ohashi  and  to  "lay  hands  on 
her"  and  send  her  off  as  a lay  mis- 
sionary from  Japan  to  Peru. 

Japanese  are  noted  for  being  very 
group  conscious,  able  to  function 
best  within  a group,  conditioned  by 
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the  group,  preserving 
group  harmony  at  all  costs. 

If  this  is  so,  how  then  do 
we  explain  these  "indepen- 
dents"? 

I know  little  about  Ms.  Tokunaga 
but  I know  a lot  about  Ms.  Ohashi. 
Perhaps  she  owes  her  independent 
pioneering  spirit  to  her  family.  She 
once  told  me  that  in  her  family  each 
child  in  turn,  when  he  /she  reached 
the  age  of  11,  was  put  on  a train  in 
Fukuoka  with  two  days  worth  of 
box  lunches  and  a return  ticket,  to 
spend  the  summer  holidays  in 
Hokkaido  with  their  grandparents. 
This  would  be  like  putting  a child 
on  the  train  in  Moncton  and  sending 
her  to  Edmonton,  with  the  added 
difficulty  of  not  only  changing 
trains  but  finding  another  railway 
station  in  either  Toronto  or  Montre- 
al. 

It  isn't  that  she  didn't  try  to  work 
through  and  with  others,  whether  it 
be  the  Japanese  lay  missionary  asso- 
ciation in  Japan,  or  Scarboro  Mis- 
sions in  Canada.  It  is  just  that  she 
found  she  had  to  work  as  an  inde- 
pendent, while  at  the  same  time 
dependent  on  friendly  support  from 
many  individuals  and  groups. 

When  she  first  went  to  Peru  she  was 
officially  "sent"  by  the  bishop  of 
Nagoya,  Japan,  through  the  assis- 
tance of  Father  Ed  Geier,  a long  time 
Scarboro  missioner  in  Japan. 

With  the  help  of  her  mentor  of 
many  years,  the  late  Scarboro  Father 
Bill  Schultz,  Michiko  studied  theolo- 
gy in  Toronto  at  St.  Michael's  Col- 
lege, in  Tokyo  at  the  Major  Semi- 
nary, and  now  in  Lima,  Peru.  Father 
Schultz  insisted  she  persevere  in 
theology  until  she  received  a 
degree;  that  her  diplomas  as  Seam- 
stress, Swimming  Instructor,  Beauti- 


o  God  bless  the  independents  and 
thank  God  for  those  who  are  sent  by 

THEIR  GROUP  TO  TAKE  JESUS'  GOOD 

News  to  other  countries. 


cian/Hair  Stylist,  and  her  experi- 
ence of  teaching  Japanese  to  foreign- 
ers and  working  overseas  in  Italy, 
France  and  Great  Britain  were  not 
enough. 

Last  Fall  she  returned  to  Japan  to 
spend  time  with  her  elderly  and 
ailing  mother.  But  the  word  got 
around.  The  national  Catholic  week- 
ly newspaper  carried  an  interview. 
One  of  the  major  secular  dailies 
picked  it  up.  That  company's  TV 
division  took  it  from  there  and 
interviewed  her.  When  she  visited 
Tokyo  prior  to  Christmas,  using  Ms. 
Tokunaga's  apartment  while  she  in 
turn  was  overseas,  we  finally  found 
a time  to  meet.  She  greeted  me  with 
words  I have  probably  said  to  her 
on  other  occasions:  "I  can  give  you 
an  hour  and  a half."  She  was  due  to 
speak  at  a church  at  7:30  pm. 

People  hearing  of  her  work  in 
Peru  and  her  plan  to  start  small 
cooperative  businesses  like  shoe 
manufacturing,  a T-shirt  factory, 
etc.,  began  flooding  her  with 
money.  One  elderly  man  wrote  to 
say  he  usually  buys  a new  tailored 
suit  each  year  but  this  year  he  was 
sending  her  the  money  instead.  A 
shirt  factory  invited  her  to  visit  and 
offered  to  send  her  technical  help 
and  technicians  under  certain  condi- 
tions. After  Christmas  when  she 
stayed  at  the  St.  Joseph  Sisters,  the 
phone  was  ringing  off  the  hook.  I 
couldn't  get  a call  through  to  find 
out  how  to  get  to  the  convent  from 
the  station.  Luckily  a small  family 
grocery  store  near  the  station  helped 
me  with  directions  and  a map. 

She  could  have  raised  a lot  more 


money  had  she  stayed 
but  she  was  already  late 
for  the  winter  semester  in 
theology  in  Lima.  Even 
so,  money  has  kept  com- 
ing in  and  just  before  writing  this 
article,  I talked  to  Ms.  Tokunaga 
and  she  has  thousands  of  dollars  to 
send  to  Michiko. 

Fortunately,  it  isn't  only  Japanese 
independent  missionaries  who  are 
sharing  their  faith  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. A case  in  point:  as  we  gath- 
ered to  bid  farewell  to  Ms.  Ohashi, 
Sister  Maki,  who  is  known  to  all  our 
priests  who  serve  or  served  in  our 
Osaka  parish  (the  last  church  built 
by  our  founder.  Monsignor  Fraser, 
and  he  died  there)  was  preparing  to 
leave  for  Chile.  The  Carondelet  St. 
Joseph  Sisters  were  missioning  her 
there. 

So  God  bless  the  independents 
who  can  step  out  of  the  Japanese 
mold  to  "do  their  own  thing"  and 
thank  God  for  those  who  work 
within  the  Japanese  mold  and  are 
sent  by  their  group  to  take  Jesus' 
Good  News  to  other  countries.  » 

After  serving  in  Canada  from  1982-90, 
Fr.  Clair  Yaeck,  S.F.M.,  was  re- 
assigned to  Japan  in  September  1990 
and  teaches  at  St.  Mary's  International 
School  in  Tokyo. 
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Societies  of  Apostolic  Life 

By  Fr.  Gerald  Curry,  S.F.M. 


he  new  Church 
Law  which  was 
revised  in  1983 
has  a section 
referring  to 
Societies  of  Apostolic  Life  (SAL). 
Within  this  category,  distinction  is 
made  between  all-male  groups  and 
all-  female  groups,  also  between 
groups  with  a diocesan  base  and 
those  with  a pontifical  base,  these 
latter  relating  directly  to  an  office  in 
Rome.  Another  distinction  with  the 
SAL  category  derives  from  the  type 
of  work  the  group  is  involved  in.  As 
Scarboro  missioners,  we  belong  to  a 
grouping  of  approximately  18  Soci- 
eties of  men  founded  for  and  pri- 
marily dedicated  to  overseas  mis- 
sionary work. 

In  March  of  this  year,  missionary 
Societies  from  South  and  North 
America  met  at  Scarboro.  Members 
of  foreign  mission  Societies  from 
Mexico  (Guadalupe  Missionaries), 
the  United  States  (Maryknoll), 
Colombia  (Yarumal  Missionaries) 
and  Canada  (Quebec  Foreign  Mis- 
sion Society  and  Scarboro  Foreign 
Mission  Society)  spent  three  full 
days  discussing  common  concerns 
they  face  as  part  of  the  Church's 
missionary  outreach. 

These  missionary  groups  work 
primarily  to  build  up  the  Church  in 
the  country  in  which  they  serve. 
They  do  not  go  to  establish  their 
own  community,  but  rather  to 
encourage  vocations  to  serve  the 


£ 


I 
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local  diocese.  This  is  in  contrast  to  a 
religious  order  or  congregation 
which  usually  sets  up  a community 
of  its  own  within  the  local  diocese 
and  accepts  into  its  own  ranks  voca- 
tions from  the  local  people. 

What  is  the  future  of  missionary 
Societies  like  Scarboro?  How  do  we 
attract  people  who  feel  a call  or 
vocation  to  work  overseas?  Both 
Scarboro  and  Maryknoll  have  devel- 
oped programs  of  association  with 
the  laity.  This  year's  meeting  offered 
a chance  to  compare  notes  and  to 
encourage  each  other  in  developing 
more  cooperation  and  collaboration 
with  the  laity  in  mission. 


Attending  this  annual  meeting 
were  members  from  the  General 
Councils  of  these  Societies.  They  are 
also  seeking  ways  to  collaborate  on 
a practical  level.  For  example,  the 
way  in  which  Mexican  and  Colom- 
bian missioners  work  together  with 
Scarboro  missioners  in  Brazil.  Dur- 
ing the  meeting,  Guadalupe  (Mexi- 
can) and  Yarumal  (Colombian) 
missions  expressed  the  desire  for 
Scarboro  and  Maryknoll  to  help 
their  members  learn  English,  a nec- 
essary bridge  language  for  their 
future  candidates  who  will  work  in 
Africa.  During  the  past  few  years, 
Scarboro  has  been  meeting  with  the 
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Members  of  the  SAL  Conference 
celebrate  Eucharist. 


Quebec  Foreign  Mission  Society  to 
explore  ways  in  which  we  can 
mutually  assist  each  other  and 
cooperate  in  mission  endeavours. 

Training  for  missioners,  both 
priest  and  lay,  is  always  a focus  of 
discussion  at  these  annual  meetings. 
Should  lay  and  priest  candidates 
study  and  live  together?  What  about 
lay  women  candidates  or  married 
couple  candidates?  A good  forma- 
tion or  training  of  all  candidates  is 
essential  for  their  success  as  mis- 
sioners. Both  Scarboro  and  Mary- 
knoll  have  put  forward  a great 
effort  in  personnel,  time  and  money 
in  building  up  valuable  formation 


programs  for  the  missioner  of  the 
future. 

The  challenges  of  proclaiming 
the  Gospel  message  of  justice  and 
peace  not  only  in  Third  World  coun- 
tries but  especially  to  the  powerful 
countries  of  the  North  is  one  issue 
central  to  mission  today  and  to  the 
efforts  of  missioners,  many  of 
whom  work  directly  in  helping  to 
achieve  justice  and  the  rights  of 
people  - the  foundations  of  peace. 

At  this  year's  meeting,  there  was 
discussion  on  the  upcoming  500th 
anniversary  of  the  arrival  of  Colum- 
bus to  the  Americas.  The  conclusion 
arrived  at  was  that  it  was  "a  good 


idea  that  should  not  be  boycotlted, 
but  taken  as  an  opportunity  for 
reconciliation." 

A continual  area  of  tension  with- 
in Scarboro  and  other  missionary 
Societies  is  between  missionary 
work  in  non-Christian  areas,  consid- 
ered "primary  or  first  evangeliza- 
tion," and  missionary  work  in  areas 
which  were  once  "Christian"  and 
now  need  to  be  re-evangelized. 
Scarboro  was  founded  for  work  in 
China,  an  area  for  first  evangeliza- 
tion. Today  China  and  Japan  are  the 
primary  areas  where  Scarboro  mis- 
sioners serve  which  are  considered 
to  be  areas  of  primary  or  first  evan- 
gelization. Many  of  our  missioners 
are  in  Central  and  South  America, 
areas  where  Christianization  had 
already  taken  place.  SAL  represen- 
tatives discussed  ways  to  imple- 
ment primary  evangelization  in 
areas  like  China  where  the  Gospel  is 
yet  to  be  proclaimed. 

A major  part  of  their  discussion 
centred  around  the  new  papal 
encyclical  "Redemptoris  Missio", 
Pope  John  Paul's  new  letter  on 
evangelization.  This  document  is  of 
central  importance  to  the  work  of 
missionary  groups  within  the 
Church. 

Next  year's  meeting  will  be  host- 
ed by  the  Guadalupe  Missionaries 
in  Mexico  and  all  Societies  of  Apos- 
tolic Life  will  be  invited  to  join  those 
from  the  Americas.  °° 


hurch  Press  Awards 


s a member  of  the 
Canadian  Church  Press  (CCP),  Scar- 
boro  Missions  magazine  took  part  in 
the  annual  convention  held  this  year 
on  April  25-27  at  St.  Jerome's  Col- 
lege in  Waterloo,  Ontario.  The 
theme  was  "Surviving  In  The  90's" 
and  featured  a number  of  helpful 
workshops  and  speakers  on  topics 
of  concern  to  newspaper  and  maga- 
zine publishers.  The  topics  ranged 
from  financial  concerns  and  postal 
issues  to  design  and  layout  ideas 
and  peace  issues.  Ron  Rempel,  edi- 
tor of  the  Mennonite  Reporter,  a CCP 
member,  was  part  of  the  much- 
publicized  peace  team  that  travelled 
to  Iraq  prior  to  the  Gulf  War  and  he 
gave  a thought-provoking  report 
with  the  message  of  "The  Journalist 
As  Peacemaker". 

The  awards  banquet  was  held  on 
Friday  evening  and  this  year  27 
member  publications  submitted  317 
entries,  judged  in  three  divisions: 

All  Divisions,  Magazines  & Jour- 
nals, and  Newspapers.  Last  year 
magazines  and  journals  were 
judged  separately.  (Scarboro  Mis- 
sions is  categorized  as  a journal.) 

The  judges  were:  Jeff  Funston,  Rose 
Simone,  Jim  Romahn,  Paul  Bosch, 
Jim  Dickey  and  Mike  Mclean.  All 
are  involved  in  magazine  and/or 
newspaper  production.  They  gave 
us  some  positive  and  helpful  feed- 
back and  presented  Scarboro 
Missions  with  three  awards. 


COLOUR  PHOTO 
“All  Divisions” 

HONOURABLE  MENTION 

’’Stations  of  the  Cross  for  the 
Death  of  a Forest”. 

Michael  Traher,  SFM,  photogra- 
pher. 

Judges  comments:  This  photo 
evokes  a reaction  through  its  visual 
impact.  The  response  is  concern  and 
a desire  to  help.  Excellent  photo 
quality.  Photo  on  page  20  is  equally 
as  impressive. 


COLOUR  PHOTO  SPREAD 
“All  Divisions” 

WINNER 

’’Fast  for  the  Forest”.  Michael 
Traher  and  Ed  Gerlock  photogra- 
phers. 

Judges  comments:  The  combina- 
tion of  nice  photography,  graphics, 
and  spot  colour  provides  a very 
interesting  colour  layout  and  cohe- 
sive theme.  These  photos  on  their 
own  would  not  have  had  the  impact 
they  have  when  combined  with  an 
attractive  layout.  Other  publications 
should  take  note. 

TREATMENT  OF  A NEWS  EVENT 
“Magazines  & Journals” 

HONOURABLE  MENTION 

”A  Nicaraguan  Diary”,  by  Robert 
Smith,  SFM. 


^ nr  thanks  to  all  who  contribute 
to  the  publishing  of  the  Society's 
magazine. 


Judges  comments:  Well  written. 
The  diary  account  was  moving  and 
captured  the  mood  of  the  people. 


New  Videos 
from 

Mary  knoll 

EARTHKEEPERS 

(VHS  - $14.95  U.S.) 

Africans  have  noticed  the 
decrease  in  forest  land.  They 
know  why  its  happening  too. 

Trees  are  used  for  housing 
and  fuel,  and  replanting  has  not 
been  practiced.  Hence  erosion 
occurs,  washing  away  rich  top- 
soil which  the  trees  had  formerly 
protected. 

Earthkeepers  shows  how  effec- 
tively government  officials,  orga- 
nizations and  volunteers  like 
Maryknoll  Father  Larry  Radice 
are  working  to  revive  the  land. 

THE  HIDDEN  JAPAN 

(VHS- $14.95  U.S.) 

Homeless  people,  drug 
addicts  and  alcoholics  in  Japan 
had  little  recourse  to  assistance 
not  so  long  ago. 

The  Hidden  Japan  shows  what 
happened  when  Maryknollers 
working  in  Tokyo  opened  a 
shelter,  a clinic  and  a drug  treat- 
ment centre  to  provide  help  and 
support  for  these  outcasts. 

Please  send  cheque  with  order  to: 
Maryknoll  World  Productions 
Media  Relations 
Gonzaga  Building 
Maryknoll,  NY  10545 
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ORDER  FORM 


WOULD  LIKE  TO  ORDER  THE  FOLLOWING  PRODUCTIONS 


Restless  Mission  Flame  copy(ies)  @ $20  per  copy  = $_ 

Speaking  Out  On  Mission  copy(ies)  @ $20  per  copy  = $_ 

Faces  of  Scarboro  Missions  copy(ies)  @ $20  per  copy  = $_ 

Padre  Pablo:  Fighter  for  Justice  copy(ies)  @ $60  per  copy  = $ 

You  can  also  order 

Foreman  of  Ocoa  copy(ies)  @ $16  per  copy  = $_ 

Man  With  A Mission  copy(ies)  @ $16  per  copy  = $_ 

Total copy(ies)  = $_ 

Enclosed  is  my  cheque  or  money  order  for 

payable  to  the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society, 

2685  Kingston  Road,  Scarborough,  Ontario,  M1M  1M4 


Name 


Address 

City 

Province 

Postal  Code 

Authorizing  Signature 

SPEAKING  OUT  ON  MISSION 

What  is  mission?  The  answers  are 
as  individual  as  each  missioner. 
Four  Scarboro  lay  people  and  five 
priests  share  their  reflections  on 
mission. 

FORMAT:  VHS 

LENGTH:  26  minutes 

PRICE:  $20.00 


PADRE  PABLO:  FIGHTER  FOR 
JUSTICE 

In  Canada,  he’s  known  as  Fr. 
Harvey  Steele,  but  in  Latin 
America,  where  he  helped  found 
the  cooperative  movement,  he's 
known  as  "Padre  Pablo."  This  film 
from  Canamedia  Productions  looks 
at  the  work  of  Harvey  Steele  and 
the  institution  he  founded  in 
Panama.  A shorter  version  of  this 
film  was  shown  on  CBC's  Man 
Alive. 

FORMAT:  VHS 

LENGTH:  53  minutes 

PRICE:  $60.00 


FACES  OF  SCARBORO  MISSIONS: 
AN  INTERVIEW  WITH  RON 
MACDONNELL 

Ron  MacDonnell  is  a Scarboro 
priest  working  in  the  Brazilian 
Amazon.  In  this  interview,  he  talks 
about  the  problems  faced  by 
Brazilians,  the  role  of  the  Church, 
and  his  own  growth  as  a priest. 
Study  guide  available. 

FORMAT:  VHS 

LENGTH:  26  minutes 

PRICE:  $20.00 


RESTLESS  MISSION  FLAME 

The  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission 
Society  was  founded  in  1918  by 
John  Mary  Fraser.  Restless  Mission 
Flame  follows  the  life  of  this  single- 
minded  and  determined  priest, 
from  his  roots  in  Toronto  to  his 
death  in  Japan,  after  61  years  of 
missionary  service. 

FORMAT:  VHS 

LENGTH:  50  minutes 

PRICE:  $20.00 
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1992  Scriptural  Calendar 

Our  1992  calendar  (actual  size  8"xl0")  is  simply  illustrated 
with  beautiful  line  drawings  and  scripture  passages  from 
our  12  scripture  poster  designs.  This  attractive  and 
functional  calendar  has  ample  memo  space  and  also  lists  a 
number  of  important  dates  throughout  the  year. 

Order  for  your  parishioners!  Also  a nice  Christmas  gift 
idea! 

New  - Scriptural  Posters  ■ New 

Due  to  the  popularity  of  our  first  set  of  scriptural  posters, 
we  are  now  offering  sets  of  six  new  poster  designs.  Ideal  for 
use  in  schools,  parishes,  the  home  or  office. 

(Actual  size:  17"  x 22") 

New  - Scriptural  Notecards  - New 

Use  our  beautiful  scriptural  notecards  to  send  your  own 
greetings  (inside  blank).  The  cover  of  each  card  features  a 
different  reproduction  of  our  six  new  scriptural  poster 
designs.  Package  contains  one  set  of  six  designs  (six  cards), 
including  envelopes.  A perfect  gift  for  all  occasions. 

(Size:  4 3/8"  x 6 1/2”) 


ORDER  FORM 


1992  Scriptural  Calendar 

Costs:  $1.00  per  calendar 

(Discounts:  10%  for  orders  over  100;  20%  for  orders  over 
200;  30%  for  orders  over  300) 

Number  Required: @$1.00  = 

Minus  discount  - 

Total  = 

Scriptural  Poster  Sets 

Suggested  Donation  for  each  set  is  $10.00. 

Number  Required: @$10.00  = 

Scriptural  Notecards 
Suggested  Donation  for  each  set  is  $5.00. 

Number  Required: @ $5.00  = 

TOTAL  ENCLOSED:  $ 


Yes,  please  send  me  the  items  listed. 

Enclosed  is  my  cheque  in  the  amount  of  $ 

payable  to  the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society, 

2685  Kingston  Road,  Scarborough,  Ontario,  M1M  1M4. 

Mail  to: 


Name 


Parish  Name 

Address 

City 

Province 

Postal  Code 

Reference  No 

(see  upper  left  comer  of  magazine  mailing  label) 

Authorizing  Signature 

September  1991  509 
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Catholic  community  of  priests  and  lay  people 
involved  in  mission  overseas  and  in  Canada. 
Founded  in  Canada  in  1918  by  Fr.  John  Fraser, 
Scarboro's  initial  purpose  was  to  train  and  send 
missionary  priests  to  China.  Forced  to  leave 
China  after  the  Second  World  War,  Scarboro 
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America. 

Scarboro  Missions  presents  a global  vision  of 
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Our  Kind  Of  People 

The  People  of  God 

Since  going  to  the  Brazilian 
Amazon  in  1961,  Scarboro  mis- 
sioners  have  endeavoured  to 
build  a Church  best  described  by 
Fr.  Leonardo  Boff  as  "a  Church 
which  is  much  more  communion 
than  hierarchy,  much  more  ser- 
vice than  power,  which  expresses 
itself  much  better  with  an 
embrace  than  with  gestures  of 
reverence  to  authority." 

This  issue  is  dedicated  to  the 
people  of  the  Prelacy  of  Itacoat- 
iara  and  to  all  who  struggle  to 
make  the  Church  reflect  the 
Gospel. /The  Editor 


Dear  Subscriber: 

In  1992  Scarboro  Missions  mag- 
azine will  be  reduced  from  eleven 
to  nine  issues  per  year.  We  do 
this  reluctantly  and  our  decision 
has  been  made  because  of  finan- 
cial reasons.  The  cost  of  produc- 
ing Scarboro  Missions  continues  to 
rise  and  for  the  second  consecu- 
tive year  our  income  has  fallen 
below  our  expenses. 

In  1918  when  Scarboro  Missions 
was  first  published,  the  subscrip- 
tion rate  was  .25<?  per  year.  Hard 
to  believe,  isn't  it!  Over  the  years 
the  subscription  rates  have  been 
increased  from  time  to  time  and 
in  1992,  they  will  increase  again. 
We  have  tried  to  keep  our  sub- 
scription rates  as  low  as  possible. 
However  they  will  increase 
because  of  the  substantial  rise  in 
postal  rates  and  the  additional 
costs  resulting  from  the  Goods 
and  Services  Tax. 

In  1992  an  introductory  or  new 
subscription  will  remain  at  $5. 
Renewals  will  be  $8  for  one  year 
and  $15  for  two  years.  Seniors 
may  renew  at  $5  per  year. 

We  hope  that  these  changes 
will  not  affect  your  loyal  support. 
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Dear  Friends  of  Scarboro  Missions, 


Thanksgiving  Appeal 
Envelope 


Once  again  we  ask  you  to 
share  with  us  as  part  of  your 
way  of  giving  thanks  for  what 
you  have  received.  Many  in  our 
world  have  received  little.  We 
ask  you  to  share  with  them  by 
enabling  us  to  continue  our 
work  both  overseas  and  here  in 
Canada. 


Along  with  our  Thanksgiving  Appeal  we  present  a brief  breakdown  of 
our  1990  finances. 

The  important  "bottom  line"  indicates  that  in  1990  our  income  was 
less  than  our  expenses.  We  received  from  you,  and  from  invested  funds,  a 
total  of  $3,271,000.  Included  in  this  amount  is  $1,100,000,  approximately 
one-third,  received  from  people  who  remembered  us  in  their  Wills. 

Our  total  expenditures  were  $3,  645,  000  or  approximately  $374,  000 
more  than  we  received.  We  used  these  monies  in  the  following  way: 

Approximately  $2,143,000  was  used  directly  for  mission  work 
overseas  and  in  Canada.  This  figure  includes  the  cost  of  keeping  our  missioners  living  and  serving 
the  local  Church  in  10  overseas  countries.  It  pays  for  their  housing  and  food,  for  their 
transportation,  for  seminars  and  retreats,  for  the  salaries  of  cooks  and  catechists. 

Money  was  also  sent  to  cover  the  cost  of  projects  not  included  in  the  regular  operating 
budget  of  the  mission.  For  example,  to  help  build  a small  school  and  a community  centre,  to  finance 
educational  programs,  to  help  fund  community  housing  for  the  homeless  poor. 

Expenses  here  in  Canada  include  the  work  of  our  Mission  Information  Department.  This 
includes  the  cost  of  operating  our  Promotion  Office,  and  of  producing  Scarboro  Missions  magazine, 
one  important  way  of  keeping  you  informed  about  our  work  as  missioners  and  of  helping  to  educate 
Canadians  about  what  it  means  to  be  in  mission  today. 

The  production  of  videos  to  inform  and  educate  about  our  work,  the  educational  and  advocacy 

work  of  our  Justice  & Peace  Office,  and  the  outreach  of  our  Mission  Centre  are  all  part  of  the 

expense  of  doing  mission  here  in  Canada.  Financial  assistance  was  also  given  to  inter-church  groups 
working  on  issues  of  justice  and  peace. 

Our  headquarters  here  in  Scarborough,  Ontario,  serves  the  whole  Society  and  is  support  base 
for  our  worldwide  outreach.  It  is  the  home  of  some  of  our  retired  and  sick  missioners.  Those 
involved  in  Society  administration  also  live  and  work  here  where  we  have  the  offices  of  the  General 
Council,  Formation-Education,  Lay  Associates,  and  the  Treasurer. 

Our  work  demands  that  we  have  office  support  staff,  housekeepers,  cooks  and  maintenance 
staff  - in  all,  37  people  work  with-  us  here  in  Canada  making  this  our  home  and  enabling  us  to  do  our 

mission  work.  There  is  also  travel,  continuing  education,  medical  expenses  not  covered  by  insurance, 

the  cost  of  Society  meetings  both  regional  and  those  involving  members  from  all  over  the  world.  In 
total  approximately  $1,500,000  is  used  in  support  of  our  direct  mission  work. 

While  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  make  a clear  cut  distinction  as  to  what  is  direct  mission 

expense  and  what  is  more  an  expense  in  support  of  direct  mission,  virtually  all  of  our  spending  is 

in  some  way  directed  toward  our  work  overseas  and  in  Canada.  If  you  wish  to  receive  an  exact 

breakdown  of  our  financial  situation  please  write  and  ask  us  for  an  audited  statement  for  1990.  Once 

again  thank  you  for  your  support  and  be  assured  of  our  prayers. 


Sincerely  in  Christ, 


r- 


SV1 — - 


Rev.  Thomas  O'Toole,  S.F.M. 
Treasurer 
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People's  Assembly 
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By  Fr.  Ron  MacDonnell,  S.F.M. 


n July  12, 1990,  the  river 
front  of  Itapiranga, 
Amazonas,  was  a busy 
place.  Various  boats  were  arriving 
full  of  people,  singing  and  waving 
huge  banners  bearing  the  names  of 
saints.  Firecrackers  were  exploding 
at  almost  every  instant.  As  people 
gathered  onshore,  friendly  greetings 
and  embraces  were  exchanged:  the 
event  had  the  air  of  a big  family 
reunion. 

Indeed  this  was  a family  reunion: 
the  family  of  God.  More  specifically, 
this  was  the  Fifth  Assembly,  a three- 
day  meeting  of  more  than  150  repre- 
sentatives from  most  of  the  250  base 
Christian  communities  of  the  Prela- 
cy of  Itacoatiara.  The  theme  of  this 
Assembly  was:  "God  wants  life  and 
rights  for  all."  Since  1981,  the  com- 
munities of  our  prelacy  have  been 
meeting  about  every  two  years  to 
pray,  sing,  reflect  and  discuss  issues 
important  to  the  lives  of  the  people, 
especially  the  poor  and  the 
marginalized. 

The  People's  Assembly  is  an 
exercise  in  grassroots  empower- 
ment. This  Assembly  is  a symbol  of 
change  within  the  Church  . We  are 
attempting  to  change  the  hierarchi- 
cal, top-to-bottom  decision-making 
process,  and  create  an  alternative 
process:  bottom-to-top,  democratic, 
tuned  into  the  joys  and  sorrows  of 
the  little  people  at  the  base.  The 
People's  Assembly  is  also  a symbol 
of  change  within  the  world  : to  chal- 
lenge the  unjust  social-political- 
economic  structures,  and  become  a 
Church  which  announces  shared 
bread  and  shared  laughter.  The 
People's  Assembly  proclaims  the 
Kingdom  of  God  here  and  now  in 
Amazonian  Brazil,  in  every  aspect 
of  life  - religion,  work,  health,  edu- 
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"There  is  a key  to  every  problem.  From 

THE  BIBLICAL  POINT  OF  VIEW,  THE  KEY  TO 
UNDERSTANDING  GOD'S  WILL  IS  LIFE." 

Arriving  at  Itapiranga 
for  the  Assembly. 


cation  and  recreation. 

Such  a Church  which  has  become 
sensitive  to  the  voice  of  the  people 
is  due  largely  to  the  openness  of  the 
bishop,  Scarboro  missioner  George 
Marskell,  and  the  lay  pastoral 
agents,  sisters  and  priests  who  work 
in  the  prelacy,  and  who  carefully 
nurture  this  process  of  pastoral 
dialogue  at  the  grassroots.  This  new 
Church  of  the  people  is  the  fruit, 
too,  of  the  hard  work  of  many  lay 
ministers,  catechists  and  community 
leaders  who  take  time  from  their 
work  and  families  for  courses  and 
meetings,  and  give  much  effort  to 
prayer  services  and  religious  forma- 
tion in  their  own  communities.  We 
are  a Church  alive  with  the  fire  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  Besides  Bishop 
Marskell  and  several  pastoral 
agents,  the  Fifth  People's  Assembly 
enjoyed  the  presence  of  a special 
helper,  Fr.  Luis  Ceppe.  He  works  in 
the  parish  of  Xapuri,  Acre  State,  the 
town  of  Chico  Mendes  who  was 
assassinated  in  1988  for  his  ecologi- 
cal witness.  Fr.  Ceppe  spoke  to  us 
not  only  of  these  environmental 
concerns  which  are  crucial  to  the 
Amazon,  but  as  well  he  reflected  on 
the  base  Christian  community 
movement. 

"In  general,  we  Christians  are 
afraid  to  think,"  he  said.  "For  exam- 
ple, when  our  community  presi- 
dents receive  presents  from  the  rich 
class,  we  never  ask  questions  to  get 
to  the  fundamental  causes  of  the 
problem. 

"There  is  a key  to  every  problem. 
From  the  biblical  point  of  view,  the 
key  to  understanding  God's  will  is 
LIFE.  In  Brazil,  lately,  little  has  been 
done  in  favour  of  life.  To  respect  life 
means  to  respect  people  and  their 
rights,  and  the  natural  environment. 


The  Assembly  begins. 


We  must  struggle  to  acquire  more 
life,  without  destroying  the  rain 
forest.  However,  the  struggle  for  life 
is  a difficult  and  complicated  pro- 
cess. We  need  to  know  clearly 
against  whom  we  are  struggling." 

The  community  representatives 
spent  many  hours  discussing  how 
best  to  defend  life  here  in  the  Ama- 
zon. At  the  end  of  the  Assembly 
they  had  come  up  with  six  tasks  to 
work  on  over  the  next  two  years. 

1 . In  relation  to  the  base  Christian 
communities:  We  need  to  know  the 
Word  of  God  better,  and  live  out 
our  fraternity  and  solidarity, 
respecting  the  dignity  of  all  persons. 

2.  Concerning  the  attitudes  of  the 
religious  sects:  We  need  to  accompa- 
ny more  closely  those  families 
which  are  not  participating  in  the 
base  Christian  communities. 

3.  Concerning  our  position  regard- 
ing party  politics:  We  need  to  meet 
more  often  to  discuss  the  question 
of  faith  and  politics. 

4.  Concerning  our  participation  in 
class  organizations  - unions,  associa- 
tions, cooperatives,  popular  movements 
and  political  parties:  We  need  to  sup- 
port all  forms  of  worker  organiza- 
tions and  their  struggles. 


5.  Concerning  the  preservation  of  the 
natural  environment:  The  base  Chris- 
tian communities  must  take  a stance 
against  the  destruction  of  nature 
instigated  by  fishing  groups,  mining 
companies,  hydroelectric  projects 
and  cattle-ranchers. 

6.  Concerning  projects  of  death:  We 
must  support  all  organizations  and 
groups  (indigenous,  popular,  scien- 
tific, union  and  student)  which 
struggle  for  life. 

The  tasks  outlined  seem  over- 
whelming. But  with  faith,  hope  and 
love,  and  knowing  that  we  are  all 
working  together,  the  building  of 
the  Kingdom  becomes  easier  and 
indeed  joyful.  The  final  mass  was 
exuberant!  After  three  days  togeth- 
er, we  had  drawn  closer  to  one 
another  in  the  love  of  community, 
reminiscent  of  the  early  Christians. 

In  our  closing  Eucharist,  dedicat- 
ed to  all  Latin  American  peoples, 
we  truly  entered  into  communion 
with  Jesus  our  brother,  with  one 
another,  and  with  all  suffering  and 
resurrected  peoples.  We  received 
strength  and  courage  for  the  jour- 
ney, to  be  lived  out  in  each  village, 
spread  along  the  many  rivers. 

"Until  1992!  Until  the  next 
Assembly!"  we  cried  out  to  our 


friends  as  we  left.  "Until  the  next 
meeting  of  the  People  of  God!"  °° 


J^Trazil  - 
Some  Facts 

bout  53  million  peo- 
ple, of  a total  popula- 
tion estimated  at  150  million, 
"live"  with  constant  hunger. 
The  annual  income  for  these 
people  is  between  US$150  - 300 
(FAO,  United  Nations). 

The  Ministry  of  Health  esti- 
mates that  840,000  children 
between  the  ages  of  one  to  four 
years  and  420,000  newborn 
children  will  die  as  a result  of 
hunger  (Folha  de  Sao  Paulo, 
October  '90). 

The  Catholic  Church  in 
Brazil  reaffirmed  its  commit- 
ment to  the  impoverished  at 
the  29th  General  Assembly  of 
the  National  Conference  of 
Brazilian  Bishops  (CNBB), 
held  in  Staili,  Sao  Paulo,  from 
April  9-19,  ’91. 
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Renewal  of  Catechetics 


Bv  Fr.  Omar  Dixon,  S.F.M. 


anuel  Car- 
valho and 
his  wife, 
Marieta, 
both  in  their 
early  40s,  both  illiterate,  live  in  the 
community  of  Enseada,  approxi- 
mately one  hour  by  boat  from  Itapi- 
ranga,  Amazonas.  They  were  both 
baptised  but  never  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  get  to  know  Christ,  His 
teachings  and  what  it  means  to  be  a 
Christian  today. 

In  the  years  preceeding  Vatican 
Council  II,  a priest  would  come 
from  Itacoatiara  to  Itapiranga  once  a 
year  during  the  Feast  of  Our  Lady 
of  Nazareth  in  September.  He'd 
spend  three  or  four  days  baptising, 
doing  weddings,  confessions  and 
finishing  up  with  a procession  and 
Mass  on  the  last  day  of  the  Feast. 

For  lack  of  transportation,  a large 
pastoral  area  to  attend  and  few 
means  of  communication,  the 
emphasis  was  on  Sacraments  but 
with  practically  no  catechetical- 
evangelical  preparation. 

Yes,  Brazil  is  considered  a 
Catholic  country  (statistically 
approximately  90  percent  of  the 
population  is  Catholic).  However 


the  Brazilian  bishops,  after  studying 
the  situation,  have  concluded  that 
perhaps  not  even  10  percent  are 
practicing  their  religion. 

Then  comes  the  Vatican  Council 
in  the  60s,  the  Latin  American  bish- 
ops meeting  in  Medellin,  Colombia 
in  1968,  and  again  in  Puebla,  Mexico 
in  1979,  bringing  radical  changes  for 
the  Latin  American  Church.  Maybe 
the  most  important  change  was  the 
getting  back  to  the  Church  of  the 
New  Testament,  through  the  organi- 
zation of  Base  Christian  Communi- 
ties (Comunidcides  Eclesiais  de  Base ). 

So,  how  do  these  changes  affect 
the  pastoral  in  the  Prelacy  of  Itacoa- 
tiara? In  the  late  60s,  Scarboro 
Fathers  Bill  Smith  and  Tim  Ryan 
organized  the  first  catechetical 
courses  for  lay  community  leaders 
in  the  Prelacy.  Bishop  Paul 
McHugh,  another  Scarboro  mission- 
er,  opened  the  training  centre  (Cen- 
trepi)  in  1968.  Catechetical  courses 
were  expanded  for  lay  leaders:  min- 
isters of  the  Word,  community  coor- 
dination teams,  adult  and  child 
catechetics,  etc.,  based  on  the  local 
reality  and  this  new  way  of  being 
Church;  that  is,  basic  Christian  com- 
munities. 

In  1983,  the  Brazilian  bishops 
published  a document  (CNBB  No. 
26)  entitled  "Renewal  of  Catechet- 
ics", after  much  research  and  study 
of  the  catechetical  situation  in 
Brazil,  with  input  from  Vatican  II, 
Medellin,  Puebla,  and  a document 
by  John  Paul  II  about  catechetics. 
Emphasis  was  put  on  the  fact  that 
catechetics  must  go  beyond  the 
theoretical  knowledge  level  to  the 
practical  - Faith  in  Action.  Our 


mission  as  followers  of  Christ  must 
be  based  on  the  LIBERATION  of 
persons,  whether  that  liberation  be 
from  sin  (personal  or  social),  injus- 
tices, oppression  and  exploitation  of 
any  kind. 

That  brings  us  back  to  Manuel 
Carvalho  and  Dona  Marieta,  who 
participated  for  approximately  18 
months  in  an  evangelization  pro- 
gram for  adults,  organized  and 
accompanied  by  myself  and  a local 
layperson,  Glaucia  Pereira,  the  pas- 
toral agents  in  the  parish  of  Itapi- 
ranga. On  May  14  they,  Manuel  and 
Marieta,  along  with  other  members 
of  the  community,  spent  the  day  in 
retreat.  At  night  they  received  the 
sacrament  of  Confirmation  in  the 
community  Mass  celebrated  by 
Bishop  George  (Dom  Jorge)  Marskell, 
S.F.M. 

So,  after  many  years,  Manuel 
Carvalho,  Dona  Marieta  and  many 
other  people  are  getting  to  know 
Christ,  His  mission  which  is  also 
ours,  our  Church,  and  are  looking  at 
their  brothers  and  sisters  from  a 
Christian  point  of  view. 

Jesus  came  to  bring  the  Good 
News  to  the  poor,  to  liberate  the 
oppressed  and  to  announce  this 
NEW  LIFE  (Luke  4:16-21).  <*> 
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By  Fatima  Maia 


11  of  us  human  beings 
in  this  world  have  a 
mission  to  fulfill.  I will 
limit  myself  to  report  my  mission  as 
woman,  wife,  mother  and  lay  pas- 
toral agent. 

Mission  as  woman  in  Brazilian 
society  is  not  easy.  Even  so  I try 
each  day  to  achieve  my  rights,  con- 
vinced that  by  participating  in  the 
struggles  and  with  organizations 
such  as  the  base  Christian  commu- 
nities, unions,  political  parties,  and 
by  keeping  myself  informed  of  facts 
and  happenings,  I am  helping  to 
transform  society.  And  my  society  is 
very  maladjusted.  I like  very  much 
to  take  part  in  my  community,  in 
meetings  and  popular  movements, 
in  courses  and  other  events,  while 
many  other  women  are  prohibited 
by  their  parents  or  husbands  who 
do  not  allow  them  to  participate  in 
this  very  important  process.  When 
facing  the  reality  which  I live,  that  is 
hunger,  unemployment  and 
extreme  misery  - the  fruit  of  the 
capitalist  system  - many  times  I feel 
afraid  and  discouraged.  Sometimes 
I even  feel  that  it's  not  worth  strug- 
gling. Only  with  help  from  God  and 
our  brothers  and  sisters  can  we 
overcome  these  moments. 

I believe  that  as  wife,  I am  carry- 
ing out  my  mission  reasonably, 
considering  that  there  does  not  exist 
the  perfect  family  life.  I try  to  be 


Many  women  have  become  leaders  in  the  Amazonian  church  and  society. 
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Mission 


As  Woman,  Wife,  Mother,  And  Pastoral  Agent 


understanding  and  reasonable 
about  the  problems  which  arise 
from  day  to  day,  and  that's  not  so 
easy!  Since  we  are  conditioned  and 
limited  by  our  culture  and  social- 
economic  and  political  situation,  we 
carry  with  us  faults  and  deficiencies 
of  different  types. 

Many  of  them  are 
the  result  of  the 
unjust  situation  in 
which  we  live.  My 
participation  in 
the  community 
along  with  my 
husband  has 
greatly  helped  our 
sharing,  and  I 
have  no  doubt 
about  being  able, 
after  our  first  16 
years,  to  maintain 
this  commitment 
of  married  life.  As 
a poor  family  the 
two  of  us  really  exert  ourselves  to 
keep  our  family  united  and  living 
the  values  of  the  Gospel. 

My  mission  as  mother  is  above 
all  a great  responsibility.  It  is  much 
more  than  to  bear  life.  It  is  to  give  of 
one's  own  life,  accompanying  and 
respecting  the  other  life  which  has 
been  born.  Every  day  I try  to  com- 
municate to  my  children  whatever 
elements  of  education  and  forma- 
tion that  are  best  to  help  them  pre- 
pare for  life.  This  is  becoming  more 
and  more  difficult  each  day  because 
of  reality  turned  cold  by  lack  of  love 


in  our  world,  and  because  of  the 
egoism  of  the  means  of  mass  com- 
munication of  a commercialized, 
consumer  society.  All  this  results  in 
mass  production  of  the  human  per- 
son, making  it  much  more  difficult 
for  family  members  to  get  to  know 
one  another.  As 
I follow  the 
development  of 
my  three  chil- 
dren, I feel  that  I 
have  done  very 
little  and  this 
worries  me.  But 
with  the  help  of 
God,  and 
through  dia- 
logue, I encour- 
age them  to 
understand  the 
reality  in  which 
we  live,  where  it 
is  necessary  to 
work,  study  and 
participate  in  the  life  of  the  commu- 
nity. 

To  be  woman  and  mother,  it  is 
necessary  to  have  a lot  of  support  to 
overcome  the  challenges  which 
come  up  each  day.  With  this  sup- 
port I am  able  to  make  real  the  mis- 
sion given  to  me  by  God,  a very 
beautiful  and  important  mission.  I 
love  the  family  I have.  In  spite  of  the 
times  that  I am  authoritarian  and 
think  myself  a "supermother,"  I 
continue  to  journey.  I thank  God  for 
the  mission  entrusted  to  me  to  be 
mother  and  wife. 

As  a lay  pastoral  agent  I attempt 
to  commit  myself,  taking  on  the  task 


of  a baptised  person,  animating  the 
community,  announcing  the  Good 
News  of  the  Gospel,  and  denounc- 
ing wherever  possible  all  that  dis- 
rupts God's  project.  What  brings  me 
joy  and  motivates  me  is  the  fact  that 
I am  part  of  a Church  which  has  as 
one  of  its  objectives  to  announce 
Christ  the  Liberator,  and  His  prefer- 
ential option  for  the  poor.  It  is  a 
Church  which  is  concerned  with  the 
formation  of  lay  people,  and  this  is 
fundamental  in  the  journey  to  help 
the  oppressed  and  the  marginalized. 
As  a lay  person  I have  a place  in  the 
working  world  and  in  politics  and 
in  these  areas  our  presence  as 
Church  is  becoming  necessary  and 
urgent.  When  I see  the  hunger, 
unemployment,  low  salaries  and 
increasing  extreme  misery,  I become 
discouraged,  feeling  that  I am  doing 
practically  nothing  to  change  this. 
But  I recognize  my  limitations  as  a 
human  being.  I believe  that  I will  be 
able  to  contribute  much  more  with- 
in Church.  I also  know  that  I need 
more  training  to  continue  this  mis- 
sion that  I am  living  as  a daughter 
of  God. 

I acknowledge  the  great  help  of 
our  missionary  brothers  and  sisters 
from  other  countries  who  aid  us 
constantly  in  the  evangelization  and 
conscientization  of  the  Brazilian 
people.  I believe  that  it  is  worth 
struggling  here  and  now  to  build 
the  Kingdom  of  God,  and  that  it 
depends  on  each  one  of  us  who  has 
been  baptised  CO 


What  brings  me  joy 

AND  MOTIVATES  ME  IS 
THE  FACT  THAT  I AM 

part  of  a Church 

WHICH  HAS  AS  ONE  OF 
ITS  OBJECTIVES  TO 

announce  Christ  the 
Liberator,  and  His 

PREFERENTIAL  OPTION 
FOR  THE  POOR. 
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onastic  Experience  In  Itacoatiara 


By  The  Sisters  of  The 
Monastery  of  Living  Water 


/ j "yh  the  middle  of  the  night, 

^ at  four  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing,  four  Benedictine  Sisters 
interrupt  the  nocturnal  symphony 
of  the  forest  to  chant:  "Open  O 
Lord,  my  lips,  and  I shall  sing  your 
praises"  - beginning  in  this  way  the 
monastic  vigils.  At  the  same  hour  in 
the  city  of  Itacoatiara  many  mothers 
of  families,  and  fishermen,  begin  the 
struggle  for  survival.  Two  different 
forms,  and  so  close  together,  of 
making  the  clamour  of  the  children 
of  God  rise  up  to  God.  Later  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  at  different  times 
the  sisters  come  together  for  com- 
munity prayer  in  communion  with 
the  whole  church. 

It  is  almost  two  years  now  in 
response  to  the  invitation  of  Bishop 
George  Marskell  that  we  began  this 
monastic  presence.  It  has  its  found- 
ings in  the  Monastery  of  Meeting 
from  Curitiba  in  the  south  of  Brazil, 
which  in  its  turn  was  founded  by 
the  Monastery  of  Our  Lady  of 
Bethany  of  Loppe  near  Brussels, 
Belgium.  Legacy  of  the  tradition  of 
St.  Gregory  the  Great,  of  St.  Augus- 
tine of  Canterbury,  the  evangelizer 
of  England,  of  St.  Boniface  and  other 
monks,  both  male  and  female,  who 
with  their  monastic  communities 
constructed  the  Christian  communi- 
ties of  Europe,  our  Monastery  of 
Living  Water  is  the  first  in  this 
immense  territory  of  Amazonia,  that 
is,  the  Amazon  region. 

In  the  Church  of  Itacoatiara  so 
full  of  needs  and  with  so  few  pas- 
toral agents,  it  is  a great  audacity  of 
faith,  a great  challenge,  a require- 


ment, to  dare  not  to  assume  any 
pastoral  work  and  to  be  a presence 
of  comtemplative  monastic  life.  We 
are  trying  to  live  here  among  this 
people  of  God,  a form  of  evangeliza- 
tion through  our  presence  as  a com- 
munity of  prayer,  of  receiving  peo- 
ple and  of  simple  work,  in  a solidar- 
ity of  destiny  with  them.  We  have 
come  here  to  stay,  to  root  ourselves 
here.  We  hold  the  conviction  that 
the  monastic  community  is  a small 
sign  of  the  transcendence  of  God 


and  that  it  is  worth  the  effort  to 
have  an  ardent  desire  in  the  search 
for  God  and  to  give  God  the  first 
place.  Will  the  monastery  then  be 
something  without  usefulness?  The 
efficacy  of  a life  hidden  with  Christ 
in  God  cannot  be  measured  nor  can 
it  be  evaluated  with  the  means  at 
the  disposal  of  a consumer  society. 

This  spiritual  adventure  in  the 
search  for  living  water,  far  from 
removing  us  from  history,  and  sepa 
rating  us  from  fraternal  solidarity. 
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far  from  making  us  forget  the  criti- 
cal questions  being  asked  in  the 
situations  of  death  of  humankind, 
introduces  us  progressively  into  the 
very  heart  of  history,  into  the  centre 
of  all  reality,  into  that  secret  place  in 
which  our  heart  encounters  the 
heart  of  Christ.  It  is  here  in  this 
place  where  the  salvation  of  the 
world  is  being  played  out.  It  is  in 
the  innermost  heart  that  the  most 
radical  and  pressing  battle  is  being 
waged;  so  that  there  will  come  to 


*/XF  YOU  ONLY  KNEW  WHAT  GOD  IS 
OFFERING  AND  WHO  IT  IS  THAT  IS  SAYING 

to  you:  'Give  me  a drink/  you  would 

HAVE  BEEN  THE  ONE  TO  ASK  AND  HE 
WOULD  HAVE  GIVEN  YOU  LIVING  WATER" 


(John  4:10). 


the  world  something  of  life,  some- 
thing of  joy,  something  of  beauty.  It 
is  in  the  heart  of  each  one  of  us 
where  at  the  cost  of  an  intense 
struggle  - the  struggle  for  conver- 
sion - that  light  triumphs  over  dark- 
ness, the  hate  that  kills  begins  to 
recede,  despair  gives  way  to  hope, 
and  pride  and  egoism  which  are  at 
the  root  of  wars,  death  and  the  suf- 
ferings of  humanity  is  defeated. 

The  battle  for  justice,  the  actions 
of  the  social  and  union  movements, 
the  immense  efforts  in  political  life, 
are  indispensable.  But  there  is  a 
battle  which  is  more  urgent  and 
more  costly,  because  it  is  more  radi- 
cal and  is  the  one  which  is  com- 
pletely effective,  because  it  is  waged 
in  the  only  area  in  which  we  are 
totally  responsible,  in  other  words, 
in  our  very  own  heart.  It  is  in  the 
o "yes"  and  in  the  "no"  left  to  our  free 
if  will,  where  the  salvation  of  the 
■§  world  is  to  be.  The  monastery  is  on 
Q the  frontline  of  the  battle  together 
with  the  most  missionary  of  the 
pastoral  agents,  when  each  one  of 
us  lives  seriously  this  battle  for 
conversion  at  the  level  of  their 
innermost  heart. 

We  are  still  in  the  phase  of  learn- 
ing and  of  adaptation  with  the  great 
desire  to  enter  into  this  different 
world,  into  another  anthropological 
reality,  into  another  cultural  uni- 
verse, different  but  already  so  well 
loved. 

We  consider  ourselves  as  ones 


who  are  bringing  a tradition  of 
Christian  monastic  life,  which  with 
the  grace  of  God  will  one  day  have 
an  Amazonian  face. 

In  this  local  church  where  we 
have  been  so  well  received,  we  per- 
ceive in  the  groups  who  have  come 
to  look  for  us  a great  desire  for 
prayer,  a contemplative  soul,  the 
love  for  the  Word  of  God,  a commu- 
nitarian spirit  and  the  disposition  to 
share. 

As  with  all  monasteries  we  have 
a tradition  of  receiving  persons  with 
a welcome,  with  the  desire  to  pro- 
vide a space  for  silence,  for  listen- 
ing, for  compassion,  open  to  all 
without  exception,  so  that  the  Word 
of  Christ  may  resound:  "If  you  only 
knew  what  God  is  offering  and  who 
it  is  that  is  saying  to  you:  'Give  me  a 
drink/  you  would  have  been  the 
one  to  ask  and  he  would  have  given 
you  living  water"  (John  4:10). 

We  are  in  the  midst  of  a suffering 
people,  a people  in  need,  who  are 
living  so  many  experiences  of  death, 
who  are  struggling  for  their  sur- 
vival. And  here  with  this  people  we 
want  to  be  a presence  in  the  service 
of  life  and  of  hope,  mutually  help- 
ing one  another  to  perceive  the 
signs  of  the  kingdom  which  are 
already  present.  °° 
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The  Amazonian  Agricultural  Worker 


By  Fr.  Dionisio  Kuduavicz 


S’  \ six  years  I have  had 

the  immense  satisfaction 
of  accompanying  37  rural 
communities  in  the  Prelacy  of  Ita- 
coatiara.  During  these  years  my 
greatest  task  was  to  be  a sign  of 
hope  and  Church  solidarity  with  the 
suffering  of  the  men  and  women 
who  work  and  produce  food. 

From  the  moment  I arrived  I saw 
that  they  are  a people  massacred  by 
centuries  of  domination.  They  do 
not  hide  the  characteristic  traces  of 
their  indigenous  culture.  They  have 
suffering  and  tired  faces.  Oppres- 
sion and  the  natural  environment 
have  made  them  a silent  people, 
wordlessly  resistent  and  contempla- 
tive. They  are  like  lambs  led  to  a 
slaughterhouse.  During  all  those 
centuries  of  domination  and 
exploitation,  the  monopoly  holders 
of  raw  material  became  rich  at  the 
cost  of  the  misery  of  this  popula- 
tion. 

The  people  live  mainly  on  the 
banks  of  the  rivers,  lakes  and  small 
streams.  This  is  for  two  simple  rea- 
sons: solid  grounds  (those  not  flood- 
ed in  high-water  time)  are  of  poor 
soil  fertility.  Access  to  these  high 
grounds  in  the  dry  season  (low- 
water  time)  is  almost  impossible. 
There  are  few  who  dare  to  live  on 
these  lands  because  in  the  dry  sea- 
son they  are  forced  to  carry  their 
products  on  their  backs,  going  by 
foot  through  the  woods  and  swamp 
regions,  even  dozens  of  kilometres, 
to  come  to  the  river  edge.  Those 
who  live  close  to  the  highways  carry 
their  goods  by  back  to  the  highway. 
From  there  they  go  by  truck,  piled 


on  top  of  the  manioc  flour,  fruit, 
and  domestic  animals,  to  the  farm- 
ers' market.  They  themselves  like  so 
many  animals  led  to  slaughter.  The 
agricultural  worker  does  not  receive 
the  slightest  respect  for  his/her 
human  dignity. 

Both  the  lowland  and  highland 
agricultural  workers  dedicate  them- 
selves to  subsistence 
farming.  With  great 
sacrifice  they  pro- 
duce manioc  flour, 
corn,  beans,  banana, 
pineapple,  papaya, 
oranges,  cocoa,  and 
guarana  fruit.  On  a 
lesser  scale  they 
work  at  extracting 
rubber  and  collecting 
Brazil  nuts.  Produc- 
tion methods  are 
primitive  and 
because  of  this  the 
farm  products  bear  a 
high  social  cost. 

They  work  their 
whole  lives  on  the 
land  and  die  in  poverty.  There  is  not 
the  least  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
governments  to  help  them  in  farm 
production.  In  recent  years  populist 
governments  distributed  a few  farm 
tools  in  order  to  get  themselves 
votes  in  the  following  elections. 

The  agricultural  workers  are 
obliged  to  work  ever  harder  to 
make  basic  ends  meet  for  the  family. 
A few  years  ago  two  bags  of  manioc 
flour  (50  kg)  could  buy  a bag  of 
beans  (50  kg).  Now  the  small  farmer 
must  produce  four  bags  of  manioc 
flour  in  order  to  buy  one  bag  of 
beans.  Besides  this  violent  exploita- 
tion, they  are  obliged  to  sell  their 
products  in  the  open  air,  subject  to 
sun  and  rain.  Even  though  they 


have  demanded  from  the  elected 
authorities  a protected  selling  area, 
up  to  now  their  cry  has  been  heard 
by  no  one. 

The  health  of  these  men  and 
women  is  unpredictable.  In  whatev- 
er product  that  is  sold,  a tax  for 
social  care  is  included.  They  pay 
this  tax  since  birth,  yet  whenever 
they  get  sick,  they 
must  pay  medical 
care  and  medicine. 
Only  at  election 
times  are  big  cam- 
paigns made,  dis- 
tributing medicine 
free  without  any 
previous  medical 
consultation.  In  the 
last  elections  a few 
federal  deputies 
were  elected  because 
they  were  instrumen- 
tal in  providing  free 
operations  for 
women's  steriliza- 
tion. The  health  of 
the  rural  workers  is 
complicated  by  the  planting  of  jute 
and  malva  by  Japanese  immigrants 
in  the  1930s.  This  was  greatly  sup- 
ported by  government  organiza- 
tions, and  the  jute  and  malva  pro- 
duction enriched  the  buyers  and  the 
textile  industries.  But  it  brought  for 
the  people  great  misery  and  disease, 
such  as  chronic  rheumatism.  After 
harvest,  the  fiber  of  the  product 
must  be  washed,  which  means  that 
the  worker  must  remain  in  the 
water  up  to  his  waist  and  work  in 
the  beating  sun  for  days  on  end. 
Because  of  the  great  health  risks,  the 
planting  of  jute  and  malva  has  been 
on  the  decline. 

If  in  the  past  fish  existed  in  great 
abundance,  today  it  is  scarce.  In  the 
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"The  police,  the 

JUDGES,  AND  THE 
ORGANIZATIONS  FOR 
DEFENSE  OF  THE 
ENVIRONMENT,  USUALLY 
PLACE  THEMSELVES  ON 
THE  SIDE  OF  THE 
DESTROYERS.  THEY 
CONSIDER  THE  ATTITUDE 
OF  THE  WORKERS 
ARBITRARY  AND  OUTSIDE 
THE  LAW." 


Amazon  fish  is  one  of  the  basic 
foods.  The  scarcity  of  fish  means 
that  the  farmer  must  spend  more 
hours  and  even  days  to  capture 
enough  fish  to  feed  his  family.  Until 
a few  years  ago,  fish  was  taken  for 
granted  as  part  of  the  food  supply. 
Today  it  is  a market  product  which 
renders  profits  by  exportation. 
Those  most  responsible  for  the  low- 
ering of  fish  population  are  the 
owners  of  the  big  fishing  trawlers. 


If  an  agricultural  worker  decided  to 
produce  something  on  a larger 
scale,  cupuacu  fruit  for  example,  he 
would  have  to  make  some  kind  of 
contract  with  an  ice  cream  shop  or 
restaurant  well  in  advance.  Other- 
wise he  risks  losing  all  of  his  pro- 
duce at  harvest  time,  for  lack  of 
market.  Under  these  conditions  it  is 
practically  impossible  to  encourage 
rural  producers  to  unionize  them- 
selves. The  union  organization  itself 


"We  are  concerned  with  these  people  on  the 

MARGIN  OF  CAPITALIST  SOCIETY.  IT  IS  NOT  POSSIBLE  TO 
BE  AN  EVANGELIZER  AND  CLOSE  ONE'S  EARS 
TO  THEIR  CRY." 


equipped  with  giant  freezers  in 
which  to  store  fish.  They  invade  the 
lakes  where  the  agricultural  work- 
ers live,  and  with  huge  fishing  nets 
they  cut  down  the  fish  supplies, 
intent  on  sale  elsewhere. 

Here  is  found  one  of  the  biggest 
conflicts.  It  is  not  a conflict  for  the 
possession  of  land.  It  is  a conflict  for 
the  possession  of  waters.  The  work- 
ers who  live  along  the  banks  of  the 
rivers  and  lakes  organize 
themselves  and  confront  the  owners 
of  the  trawlers,  demanding  a stop  to 
commercial  fishing.  At  the  same 
time  they  establish  norms  for  small 
scale  fishing,  with  the  goal  of  allow- 
ing natural  repopulation  of  fish  in 
the  rivers  and  lakes.  These  conflicts 
have  brought  disagreeable  and 
humiliating  moments  for  the  agri- 
cultural workers.  The  police,  the 
judges,  and  the  organizations  for 
defense  of  the  environment,  usually 
place  themselves  on  the  side  of  the 
destroyers.  They  consider  the  atti- 
tude of  the  workers  arbitrary  and 
outside  the  law. 

On  top  of  all  this,  another  fact  is 
important.  There  does  not  exist  a 
market  to  absorb  all  of  the  agricul- 
tural production.  Since  the  workers 
farm  mainly  for  their  own  consump- 
tion, they  sell  only  excess  produce. 


is  in  debate  because  of  a lack  of 
clear  direction  in  which  to  proceed. 

For  the  agricultural  workers  this 
is  a situation  of  despair,  and  they 
see  no  hope  of  a solution.  They 
leave  their  lands  and  go  to  the  cities 
in  search  of  better  living  conditions. 
Thus  they  open  a space  for  the  pen- 
etration and  expansion  of  the  big 
landowner.  The  lowland  areas  are 
being  gradually  taken  over  by  the 
buffalo  cattle,  which  disrupt  the  life 
of  the  remaining  small  farmers.  One 
of  the  big  landowners,  hoping  to 
acquire  possession  of  the  workers' 
land  and  noting  their  resistance, 
was  heard  to  say,  "My  buffalo  cattle 
are  going  to  make  them  sell  their 
lands  to  me." 

It  is  in  this  framework  that  we, 
the  Church  of  Itacoatiara,  find  our- 
selves. We  are  concerned  with  the 
radical  option  for  these  people  on 
the  margin  of  capitalist  society.  It  is 
not  possible  to  be  an  evangelizer 
and  close  one's  ears  to  their  cry. 
Because  of  this  the  Spirit  of  God 
calls  us  to  a service  of  hope  for  the 
agricultural  workers,  encouraging 
them  to  seek  for  themselves  solu- 
tions for  their  problems.  We  provide 
the  possibilities  for  them  to  meet 
and  share  experiences  of  organizing 
and  struggling  for  better  life  condi- 


The Fisherman 

The  fisherman  leaves  the 
house  early 
He's  going  to  fish 
The  fisherman  leaves  Maria 
He  leaves  the  children 
He's  going  to  fish 
The  fisherman  loves  the  river 
He  loves  the  Amazon  River 
He  loves  its  streams  and  inlets 
He  loves  its  beautiful  lakes 
Do  you  know  why? 

Because  below  the  waters 
there  are  not  just  dolphins 
but  there  are  also  tambaqui, 
tucunare,  and  pirarucu! 

Popular  Song, 

Prelacy  of  Itacoatiara 


tions.  We  help  them  to  reflect  on 
their  situation  of  oppression  by  the 
light  of  the  Word  of  God.  We  sup- 
port and  encourage  all  alternatives 
of  production  and  commercializa- 
tion which  come  from  them.  We 
encourage  as  well  all  alternatives  for 
the  preservation  of  the  lakes  and  the 
repopulating  of  fish  supplies,  in 
accordance  with  the  protection  of 
the  environment,  as  proposed  by 
the  agricultural  workers  themselves 
and  reflected  in  their  practical  expe- 
rience. The  Church  is  their  voice, 
denouncing  any  violence  and 
oppression  to  which  they  are  sub- 
mitted. If  our  voice  is  silent,  the 
stones  will  cry  out!  °° 

The  Church  must  be  a voice  for  those 
who  are  voiceless. 

-Dom  Helder  Camara. 
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Strength  For  The  Journey 

By  Fr.  Ron  MacDonnell,  S.F.M. 


mazonian  Youth 


paddle  slowly  down  the  Uatuma  River.  Suddenly  they 
work  at  a furious  pace  and  speed  along  until  they 


reach  a certain  spot  on  the  shore.  Eerie  flute  music  fills 
the  air.  The  Waimiri-Atroari  stealthily  invade  the  rain 
forest  in  search  of  game.  They  capture  puca,  capivara, 
and  other  wild  rodents. 

Upon  return  to  the  encampment,  the  hunt  is  cele- 
brated in  dance  and  the  game  eaten  from  a communal 
pot.  But  the  village  meal  is  interrupted!  Three  strange 
white  people  have  arrived.  The  Indians  approach  the 
intruders  in  silence,  looking  dubiously  at  their 
outstretched  gifts:  a chain  saw,  money  and  a cross. 

The  gifts  are  imposed  upon  them  and  soon  the  lifestyle 
of  the  Waimiri-Atroari  radically  changes:  economic 
exploitation  of  the  forest  wood,  a farcical  political  sys- 
tem of  fake  election,  and  an  incomprehensible  new  reli- 
gion. Eventually  voices  of  protest  are  heard,  new  lead- 
ers emerge,  and  an  alternative  life  is  sought. 


The  sound  of  applause  was  loud 
and  long.  The  youth  group  of  Santa 
Ana  Parish,  Urucara,  bowed  in 
response.  They  had  just  finished  a 
30  minute  choreography,  "Steps  in 
the  Forest",  which  depicted  the 
European  invasion  of  the  Waimiri- 
Atroari.  Altogether  100  youth  from 
seven  parishes  were  participating  in 
a three-day  Congress  entitled 
"Reliving  Our  Culture  For  Strength 
On  The  Journey".  The  Congress 
took  place  in  Urucara,  in  December, 
1990. 

Through  song,  dance,  poetry  and 
theatre,  the  young  innovative  artists 
portrayed  important  cultural  values. 
They  sought  to  recognize  their 
indigenous  roots  and  to  value  what 
has  been  passed  on  in  customs  and 
attitudes  to  the  present  Amazonian 
culture  from  the  Indian  past.  The 
youth  looked  at  the  trials  and  frus- 
trations of  a rural  family  moving  to 
the  big  city  in  the  hopes  of  better 
work,  housing  and  education.  They 
also  sang  songs  and  read  poems 
about  love  and  hope,  love  and  hope 
for  a new  and  better  world. 

During  the  Congress,  several 
workshops  were  held.  The  themes 
discussed  were:  Education,  Work, 
Dating,  The  Indian  Situation,  and 
Evangelization.  It  was  an  opportu- 
nity for  the  youth  to  listen,  learn, 
ask  questions  and  reflect  on  these 
issues,  vital  to  their  lives.  The  bish- 
op of  Itacoatiara  Prelacy,  Bishop 
George  Marskell,  S.F.M.,  was  also 
present  and  gave  the  talk  on  "Evan- 
gelization". The  young  people 
greatly  appreciated  his  words  and 
presence.  He  represented  for  the 
youth  the  confidence  the  Church 
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Many  challenges  face  these  young 
people  who  must  give  their  all  to  have 
a decent  life. 


has  in  them:  the  builders  of  the 
future. 

The  Congress  ended  with  the 
celebration  of  a Spirit-filled  Mass. 
The  young  people  prayed  and  sang 
with  vibrant  energy.  At  the  final 
song  everyone  broke  into  joyful 
dancing,  the  infectious  enthusiasm 
seemed  to  be  exploding  in  the  air. 
Many  from  the  community  joined 
in.  This  three-day  meeting  of  the 
youth  was,  indeed,  a time  for 
strength. 

The  challenges  facing  Brazilian 
youth  are  many.  Most  young  people 
aged  15-25  must  work  during  the 
day  to  help  their  families  and  go  to 
school  at  night.  Work  opportunities 
are  few  and  low  paid.  The  youth 
face  the  temptations  of  drugs,  pros- 
titution, and  violent  gangs  as  ways 
of  fleeing  from  reality.  They  are 
subject  to  despair  and  cynicism. 
Existence  seems  often  to  be  a down- 
ward spiral. 

In  the  midst  of  this,  however,  a 
light  shines.  It  is  the  light  of  the 
youth  group,  that  small  circle  of 
young  people  who  gather  Saturday 
evening  in  the  Church  hall.  They 
pray,  sing,  reflect,  and  joke  around. 
The  are  a beacon  to  other  youth  who 
wander  in  the  dark.  The  Youth 
Congress  of  Urucara  had  been  a 
gathering  of  many  lights,  a celebra- 
tion of  Christ,  the  Light  of  the 
World.  From  this  light  the  youth 
had  received  and  truly  felt 
strength  for  the  journey,  the  journey 
of  life,  the  journey  towards  the 
Kingdom  oo 
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n Experience  in  Missionary  Formation 


"And  here  lies  the  challenge:  How 

TO  FORM  LOCAL  PRIESTS  WHO  WILL 
RESPECT  THE  PLACE  OF  THE  LAITY  IN  THE 

local  Church  and  help  the  laity 

ASSUME  THEIR  RESPONSIBILITY  IN 
PASTORAL  ACTIVITIES." 


By  Bishop  George  Marskell,  S.F.M. 


years  of  evangelization.  One  of  the 
challenges  which  the  Church  faces 
after  all  this  time  is  the  formation  of 
local  Church  leaders:  lay  people, 
religious  and  priests.  In  the  Ama- 
zon, close  to  90  percent  of  the 
priests  are  not  native  to  the  area. 
Most  are  non-Brazilian.  Typical  of 
this  situation  is  the  Prelacy  of  Ita- 
coatiara.  There  are  13  ordained 
ministers,  12  priests  and  one  bishop. 
Two  of  the  priests  are  Brazilians 
from  States  other  than  Amazonas. 
The  others  come  from  Italy  (1), 
Colombia  (3),  Mexico  (3),  and  Cana- 
da (three  priests  and  the  bishop,  all 
from  Scarboro  Missions). 

The  religious  sisters  are  mostly 
Brazilian.  Only  four  of  the  sisters 
out  of  a total  of  13  are  from  other 
countries.  The  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph 
of  Peterborough  have  two  sisters 
missioned  here  and  the  Franciscan 
Sisters  of  Chicago  have  one.  One  of 
the  Benedictines  is  Portuguese;  four 
of  the  other  sisters  are  from  this 
region. 

The  prelacy  has  nine  full-time  lay 
pastoral  agents,  all  of  whom  are 
from  the  prelacy.  In  each  of  the  230 
Christian  communities,  there  is  a 
team  of  local  animators  or  Christian 
leaders  including  catechists  and 
community  leaders  - those  responsi- 
ble for  the  coordination  of  the  com- 
munity. 


The  fact  that  there  are  so  many 
local  leaders  is  due  to  a leadership 
training  program  hat  began  in  1968. 
Scarboro  missioner  Paul  McHugh, 
the  first  Bishop  of  Itacoatiara,  envi- 
sioned a grassroots  Church  with 
local  leadership.  With  the  help  of 
Scarboro  Fathers  Bill  Smith,  Tim 
Ryan  and  Omar  Dixon,  a program 
of  leadership  training  became  a 
reality.  The  investment  has  paid  off. 
Some  of  the  most  dynamic  aspects 
of  evangelization  in  the  local 
Church  are  carried  out  by  the  laity. 

The  local  Church  however 
requires  local  priests.  The  presence 
and  activity  of  the  priest  in  the 
ecclesial  community  is  indispens- 
able. The  ordained  ministry,  exer- 
cised as  a service  to  the  Christian 
community  to  help  it  to  become 
adult,  responsible  and  active,  must 
not  substitute  the  autonomous  role 
of  the  laity.  And  here  lies  the  chal- 
lenge: How  to  form  local  priests 
who  will  respect  the  place  of  the 
laity  in  the  local  Church  and  help 
the  laity  assume  their  responsibility 
in  pastoral  activities. 


In  1985  the  Prelacy  of  Itacoatiara 
began  an  experience  in  the  area  of 
the  formation  of  future  priests/ mis- 
sionaries. Priests  - slash  - missionar- 
ies. The  slash  is  quite  deliberate.  We 
hope  that  some  of  the  young  men 
who  participate  in  the  formation 
program  will  be  priests.  We  hope 
that  all  of  them  will  be  missionaries 
- priests  or  laymen. 

The  Oscar  Romero  Missionary 
Fraternity  is  a community  where 
young  men  who  desire  to  be  priests 
are  able  to  discern  their  vocation, 
receive  basic  formation  and  gain 
pastoral  experience  in  rural  and 
urban  communities  as  well  as  share 
a common  life  based  on  Gospel 
values. 

To  enter  the  program  there  are 
several  requirements:  a basic  desire 
to  serve  the  people  as  priests; 
proven  service  in  the  local  commu- 
nity; approval  of  the  local  communi- 
ty and  the  pastoral  team  of  the  area; 
one  to  two  years  discernment  at 
encounters  held  periodically  with 
those  who  have  expressed  interest. 
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David  Eijsenck 
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Students  prepare  for  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist. 


The  signs  which  might  indicate  a 
vocation  to  the  ordained  ministry 
are  expressed  this  way,  in  five  basic 
points: 

• a liking  for  the  things  of  God 

• a liking  for  the  people  and  the 
things  the  people  like 

• a liking  for  work 

• a liking  for  work  in  team 

• a liking  for  sharing. 

Life  at  the  Fraternity  is  a mixture 
of  work,  study  and  prayer.  The  day 
begins  at  6 am  and  ends  at  11  pm. 
Prayer,  work  in  the  morning  on  the 
farm,  internal  study  (formation) 
after  lunch,  soccer.  Mass,  study  at 
State  schools  in  the  evening,  supper 
at  11  pm  and  bed.  The  routine 
changes  on  Saturday  - a morning  of 
formation  and  an  afternoon  to  travel 
to  rural  or  urban  communities  for 
pastoral  experience  until  Sunday 
afternoon.  Late  Sunday  afternoon 


the  group  meets  at  the  Prelacy  Cen- 
tral House  in  Itacoatiara.  Evening 
Mass  at  the  Cathedral  and  some 
television  afterwards.  And  then 
another  week  begins. 

ather  Giovanni  Pizetti, 
an  Italian  missionary, 
has  accompanied  the  com- 
munity for  four  years.  He  speaks  of 
his  hopes: 

"The  formation  program  at  the  Mis- 
sionary Fraternidade  is  based  on  two 
important  points  amongst  others:  to  like 
the  things  of  God  and  to  like  the  things 
of  the  people. 

To  like  the  things  of  God  is  to  have  a 
passion  for  the  Word  of  God,  for  prayer, 
for  the  Kingdom  and  the  newness  of  life 
promised  for  all. 

To  like  the  things  of  the  people  is  to 
have  a passion  for  others,  to  be  aware  of 
the  suffering  of  the  little  ones  and  of  the 
poor,  to  love  the  culture  and  the  way  of 
life  of  the  people. 

The  men  at  the  Fraternity  have  these 


‘likes'  and  every  year  that 
passes,  one  perceives  a 
certain  maturity  in  these 
directions. 

More  and  more  these 
young  men  are  conscious 
of  the  suffering  of  the 
people  and  they  respond 
generously  in  dedicating 
their  lives  to  the  people 
and  the  Church.  In 
repeating  the  experience 
of  Jesus  Christ  they 
respond  to  the  call  of  God. 

The  people  in  the 
Christian  communities 
confirm  the  members  of 
the  Fraternity  in  their 
journey  by  their  support 
and  help. 

Will  they  all  become  priests?  Not  all 
of  them.  But  many  will. 

My  hope  is  the  certainty  that  the 
Lord  who  calls  also  sustains  the  voca- 
tion, and  the  signs  are  those  that  I see 
present  in  the  group:  a passion  for 
Christ  and  a passion  for  the  people." 


any  of  you  now 
reading  this  short 
description  of  the 


Oscar  Romero  Missionary  Commu- 
nity have  supported  us.  We  are 
most  grateful.  We  hope  to  be  faith- 
ful to  your  trust  and  to  form  local 
priests  and  missionaries  who  do  not 
distance  themselves  from  the  lives 
of  their  people.  We  hope  to  form 
future  priests  who  will  bring  hope 
to  their  people,  and  more,  the  cer- 
tainty that  God  is  a God  of  Life  and 
Liberation.  °° 


he  Calm  After  The  Storm 


By  Fr.  Doug  MacKinnon,  S.F.M. 


ccasionally  as  we 
travel  the  Amazon 

River  on  our  visits  to 

the  communities,  we  run  into 
storms.  The  horizon  is  filled  sud- 
denly with  dense  tropical  rain 
clouds,  a strong  wind  starts  to  rock 
the  boat,  and  the  Amazon  River 
itself,  several  kilometres  wide,  turns 
into  a wild  churning  sea  of  muddy 
waves.  The  rain  reaches  us  and 
pounds  on  the  boat  roof,  slants  in 
through  the  front  windows,  and 
with  great  caution  the  boatman 
finds  our  way,  on  the  lookout  for 
other  boats. 

The  storm  may  last  10  minutes  or 
two  hours,  but  eventually  the  calm 
comes,  birds  fly  about,  and  the 
Brazilian  sun  once  more  appears 
and  continues  its 
merciless  heat. 

While  inside  the 
storm  it's  important 
to  remember  the 
coming  calm;  that 
despite  the  current 
turbulence  and 
danger,  there  is 
hope  for  safe  and 
peaceful  travelling. 

Our  Church  is 
like  that  boat.  The 
Church  dreams  that 
it  is  on  the  right 
path  in  its  journey 
to  build  up  the 
Kingdom.  The  face 
of  God  and  of 
Christ  begins  to  be  revealed  more 
clearly.  All  seems  to  be  going  well, 
the  dream  is  being  realized,  but 
then  the  historical  process  creates 
new  storms.  The  dream  of  the  jour- 


ney becomes  a nightmare.  As  a 
result,  the  Church  sometimes  seeks 
shelter  in  a conservative  posture. 

During  the  1980s  the  storms  of 
human  reality  have  been  building 
up  to  hurricane  force.  International 
happenings  seem  to  be  guided  by 
lazer  force.  The  power  monopoly  of 
various  Communist  parties  in  East- 
ern Europe  has  changed,  symbol- 
ized by  the  fall  of  the  Berlin  Wall, 
and  an  end  has  come  to  the  geopo- 
litical order  that  has  been  in  vogue 
since  the  end  of  World  War  II.  The 
weakening  of  apartheid  in  South 
Africa  promises  greater  racial  equal- 
ity. A new  formulation  of  the  capi- 
talist system  has  occurred  in  which 
the  United  States  is  no  longer  the 
only  principal  actor.  These  transfor- 
mations will  not  terminate  quickly, 
and  we  will  see  new  crises  happen- 
ing in  the  1990s. 

The  world 
storms  make  us  ask 
within  the  Church: 
What  can  remain  of 
our  dream  of  a new 
way  to  be  Church? 
What  must  cease  to 
be  when  we  begin 
the  21st  century? 
The  Church,  as  well 
as  governments, 
realizes  that  change 
must  take  place. 
Practices  must  be 
corrected  or 
renewed.  In  the 
Church,  the  priori- 
ties of  pastoral  ser- 
vices must  be  re-affirmed.  New 
priorities  must  be  discovered  which 
help  us  to  adjust  to  the  new  reality. 
The  Church  must  move  through  the 
nightmares  and  allow  us  new 


"It  was  the  new  Church 

DREAMED  OF  AND  WORKED 
TOWARDS,  A NEW 
DEMOCRATIC  SOCIETY  WITH 

the  Gospel  and 
Christian  traditions  as 
its  force.  Its 
spirituality  was 
liberating  and 
missionary." 


dreams  of  Christ  present  and  visible 
amongst  us. 


Consensus  within  the  Church 
will  be  difficult  to  find.  Opinions 
and  interpretations  of  the  storm  will 
many  times  be  opposite.  In  its  histo- 
ry, the  Church  has  passed  through 
many  storms.  The  tendency  has 
been  to  protect  itself  until  the  storm 
passes  over,  that  is,  "save  the  struc- 
ture." This  reaction  is  happening  in 
most  major  Churches  today  in  the 
return  to  conservatism.  It  is  a crisis 
being  lived  by  the  Brazilian  Church. 

In  the  1960s  the  Brazilian  Church 
dreamed  a new  dream.  The  dream 
was  born  at  the  grassroots  - in  the 
base  Christian  communities.  It  was 
not  just  a new  Church,  but  a "new 
way  to  be  Church"  which  emerged. 
As  poor  people  from  rural  Brazil 
fled  to  the  cities  in  the  hope  of  a 
better  life,  they  sought  friendship 
and  faith  in  these  base  Christian 
communities:  prayer,  sharing  and 
fraternal  love  in  small  group  meet- 
ings. The  work  of  the  new  Church 
was  done  not  so  much  in  territorial 
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or  parish  structures,  but  in  small 
group  meetings  and  in  popular 
movements  involving  workers, 
university  students,  land  pastoral 
commissions,  human  rights  commit- 
tees, and  justice  and  peace  offices.  It 
was  a Church  more  lay  than  clerical, 
as  pastoral  coordinating  teams  were 
mostly  run  by  lay  people. 

The  Brazilian  Church  became  a 
prophetic  Church,  denouncing  the 
crime  of  the  military  dictatorship 
and  the  exploitative  economic  sys- 
tem. Consequently,  the  way  of  the 
new  Church  became  the  way  of 
Jesus:  persecution  and  martyrdom. 

Resurrection  and  liberation  were 
also  experiences  of  the  Brazilian 
Church  in  the  1960s.  The  methodol- 
ogy used  in  base  Christian  commu- 
nities of  looking  at,  judging  , and 
acting  upon  reality  meant  new  gains 
for  the  poor  in  terms  of  health,  edu- 
cation and  workers'  rights.  It  was 
the  new  Church  dreamed  of  and 
worked  towards,  a new  democratic 
society  with  the  Gospel  and  Chris- 
tian traditions  as  its  force.  Its  spiri- 


* 


tuality  was  liberating  and  mission- 
ary. 

Thus  a dream  had  been  born  in 
the  poor  shantytowns  of  Brazil.  A 
new  celebration  of  life  and  spirit  in 
the  Brazilian  Church.  It  was  a 
prophetic  expression  of  faith  in  the 
social  mission  of  the  Church  and  of 
baptismal  commitment  to  Jesus,  our 
liberating  Saviour. 

Now  20  years 
have  passed  and 
the  present 
world  crisis  - 
social,  political, 
economic,  reli- 
gious - has 
turned  the  dream 
into  a nightmare. 

Some  sectors 
search  for  a new 
world  order 
based  on  eco- 
nomic and  political  power.  Other 
sectors  seek  a new  order  through 
terrorist  methods,  wars  and  unjust 
imprisonments.  Certain  religious 
sectors  have  turned  to  conservatism. 


Storms  bringing  heavy  rains  are 
an  everyday  occurrence  for  those 
living  on  the  Amazon  river. 


concentrating  on  sacramental  ritual, 
while  waiting  to  see  what  will  result 
from  it  all.  Other  religious  sectors 
attempt  to  save  the  structure  at  all 
costs:  this  is  happening  in  Brazil 
today.  The  Church  is  in  the  throes  of 
internal  conflict  between  those  who 
wish  to  engage  in  world  activities 
and  help  transform  them,  and  those 
who  wish  to  flee  from  the  world, 
seeking  relief  in  a sacramental  spiri- 
tuality. 

If  the  dream  of  the  new  Church  is 
to  survive,  it  must  be  renewed  in 
the  Vatican  II  documents  and  the 
documents  of  Medellin  (1968)  and 
Puebla  (1979).  A fresh  study  must 
be  done  of  them  and  support 
expressed  for  their  projects: 

• preferential  option  for  the  poor 

• family  and  youth  ministries 

• liturgical  expression  of  these 
options 

• mission  of  the  people  of  God 

• ecumenism. 

In  the  renewed  dream,  the 
exploding  population  of  urban 

mega-cities  like 
Sao  Paulo  and 
Rio  de  Janeiro 
must  be  taken 
into  considera- 
tion. A solution 
of  how  to  reacti- 
vate the  base 
Christian  com- 
munities must 
be  discovered. 
Change  must 
take  place  to 
resurrect  the  dream  of  a new  way  to 
be  Church  in  a new  world  order. 
Then  we  will  be  able  to  experience 
the  calm  after  the  storm.  «> 
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"When  we  dream  alone 
it  remains  only  a dream, 
but  when  we  dream 
together  it  becomes  a 
reality." 

-Dom  Helder  Camara 


IN  MEMORY 


i^aniel 


O'Hanley 


1939  - 1991 


Fr.  Curcio,  above  left,  and  Dan  O'Hanley,  far  right,  in  Nicaragua. 


he  cannot  share  in  the  revolutionary 
process,  he  will  return  to  Canada.' 

Now,  we  can  all  see  what  it 
meant  to  him.  His  sense  of  justice, 
truth  and  authenticity  was  his  driv- 
ing spirit.  Mrs.  MacDonald,  his 
sister,  declared:  'It  was  no  surprise 
he  was  killed!'  She  too  was  aware  of 
his  relentless  spirit.  There  was  no 
law,  no  culture,  no  friendship,  no 
peer  pressure,  nothing  sacred  that 
could  diverge  his  driving  spirit 
from  this  pursuit. ..only  death! 

I recall  my  first  visit  to 
Nicaragua.  How  my  companions 
and  I feared  the  trip  to  a cooperative 
farm  near  the  Honduran  border. 
There,  in  a large,  shabby  barn,  the 
families  were  busy  preparing  our 
evening  meal.  Homemade  candles 
placed  strategically,  cast  deep  shad- 
ows on  men  and  women,  each  with 
a rifle  strapped  to  their  backs  with- 
out concern.  Children  scurried 
about.  To  welcome  us,  a young  man 


sang  while  he  played  his  guitar: 

'The  blind  see,  the  deaf  hear,  that's 
how  it  is  in  Nicaragua!'  But  we  were 
still  blind  and  deaf  for  we  did  not 
understand  what  he  saw  nor  what 
he  heard. 

But  I can  see  more  clearly  now  as 
I envision  Dan  in  the  cab  of  his 
truck,  slumped  over  the  steering 
wheel,  bleeding  from  a gaping 
wound,  lifeless.  As  I see  him  I can 
hear  clearly  that  song,  the  song  of 
his  pierced  heart.  It  was  a song  sung 
for  Dan." 

O n Saturday,  July  13, 1991,  Fr. 
John  Walsh  and  Fr.  Dan  Gennarelli 
attended  and  spoke  on  behalf  of 
Scarboro  at  the  funeral  Mass  for 
Dan  O’Hanley  at  St.  Margaret's 
Parish  in  Prince  Edward  Island. 
There  was  a large  attendance  of 
family,  friends  and  priests  of  the 
diocese. 

May  he  rest  in  peace.  °° 


\ n July  3,  1991,  Dan 

O'Hanley,  a Canadian 

Catholic  missionary, 

was  shot  and  killed  in  Nicaragua. 
Dan  was  there  as  a member  of  the 
Latin  American  Mission  Program,  a 
missionary  outreach  of  the  Diocese 
of  Charlottetown,  Prince  Edward 
Island. 

Dan  first  went  to  Nicaragua  in 
1984  as  an  Associate  Priest  with 
Scarboro  Missions.  He  had  left  his 
teaching  position  at  St.  Paul's  Uni- 
versity, Ottawa,  in  1982  to  enter  the 
Scarboro  program.  While  at  St. 
Paul's  he  had  taught  about  interna- 
tional justice  and  he  went  to 
Nicaragua  to  be  with  the  poor  in 
their  quest  for  justice.  Dan  was  a 
shy,  unassuming  man  who  quietly 
placed  himself  in  solidarity  with  the 
poor  of  Nicaragua.  He  worked  with 
them  to  achieve  a number  of  com- 
munity projects  including  the  con- 
struction of  homes,  a library  and  a 
community  centre,  repairing  schools 
and  founding  a farmers'  coopera- 
tive. 

Scarboro  missioner,  Fr.  Joe  Cur- 
cio, was  also  appointed  to 
Nicaragua  in  1984  and  shares  these 
memories  of  Dan: 

"Having  met  up  with  Dan 
O'Hanley  who  was  already  in 
Nicaragua  when  I arrived,  I wrote 
the  following  about  him  in  my 
diary:  'He  is  remarkable  regarding 
his  reaction  to  the  heat,  loneliness, 
contradictions  within  the  Church, 
poor  and  difficult  living  conditions, 
language  difficulties  and  so  on.  He 
has  been  very  edifying  to  me  and  a 
great  encouragement.'  Further  on  I 
wrote  of  him:  'He  has  already  said  if 


i 
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Video 


ISSIONS 


George  Marskell,  S.F.M. 


Since  1961,  Scarboro  missioner 
George  Marskell,  Bishop  of  the 
Prelacy  of  Itacoatiara,  has  lived  in 
solidarity  with  the  people  of  Ama- 
zonas, Brazil,  who  struggle  for  more 
just  economic  and  social  conditions. 
In  this  video  he  talks  about  the 
church  in  Brazil  and  the 
phenomenon  of  Base  Christian 
Communities  in  the  prelacy. 


FORMAT:  VHS 

LENGTH:  15  minutes 

PRICE:  $20.00 


ORDER  FORM 


I WOULD  LIKE  TO  ORDER  THE  FOLLOWING  PRODUCTIONS 


George  Marskell,  S.FM. 

You  can  also  order 

Restless  Mission  Flame 
Speaking  Out  On  Mission 
Faces  of  Scarboro  Missions 
Padre  Pablo:  Fighter  for  Justice 
Foreman  of  Ocoa 
Man  With  A Mission 


Total 


. copy(ies)  @ $20  per  copy  = $_ 

copy(ies)  @ $20  per  copy  = $_ 
. copy(ies)  @ $20  per  copy  = $_ 
_ copy(ies)  @ $20  per  copy  = $_ 
. copy(ies)  @ $60  per  copy  = $_ 
_ copy(ies)  @ $16  per  copy  =■$_ 
. copy(ies)  @ $16  per  copy  = $_ 
_ copy(ies)  = $_ 


Name 


Address 

City 

Province 

Postal  Code 

Authorizing  Signature 

Enclosed  is  my  cheque  or  money  order  for 

payable  to  the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society,  2685  Kingston  Road,  Scarborough,  Ontario,  M1M  1M4 


1992  Scriptural  Calendar 

Our  1992  calendar  (actual  size  8"xl0")  is  simply  illustrated 
with  beautiful  line  drawings  and  scripture  passages  from 
our  12  scripture  poster  designs.  This  attractive  and 
functional  calendar  has  ample  memo  space  and  also  lists  a 
number  of  important  dates  throughout  the  year. 

Order  for  your  parishioners!  Also  a nice  Christmas  gift 
idea! 

New  - Scriptural  Posters  ■ New 

Due  to  the  popularity  of  our  first  set  of  scriptural  posters, 
we  are  now  offering  sets  of  six  new  poster  designs.  Ideal  for 
use  in  schools,  parishes,  the  home  or  office. 

(Actual  size:  17"  x 22") 

New  - Scriptural  Notecards  - New 

Use  our  beautiful  scriptural  notecards  to  send  your  own 
greetings  (inside  blank).  The  cover  of  each  card  features  a 
different  reproduction  of  our  six  new  scriptural  poster 
designs.  Package  contains  one  set  of  six  designs  (six  cards), 
including  envelopes.  A perfect  gift  for  all  occasions. 


(Size:  4 3/8"  x 6 1/2") 


ORDER  FORM 


1992  Scriptural  Calendar 

Costs:  $1 .00  per  calendar 

(Discounts:  10%  for  orders  over  100;  20%  for  orders  over 
200;  30%  for  orders  over  300) 

Number  Required  : @$1.00  = 

Minus  discount  - 

Total  = 

Scriptural  Poster  Sets 


Suggested  Donation  for  each  set  is  $10.00. 

Number  Required: @ $10.00 

Scriptural  Notecards 
Suggested  Donation  for  each  set  is  $5.00. 
Number  Required: @ $5.00 


TOTAL  ENCLOSED:  $ 


Yes,  please  send  me  the  items  listed. 

Enclosed  is  my  cheque  in  the  amount  of  $ 

payable  to  the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society, 

2685  Kingston  Road,  Scarborough,  Ontario,  M1M  1M4. 

Mail  to: 


Name 


Parish  Name 

Address 

City 

Province 

Postal  Code 

Reference  No 

(see  upper  left  comer  of  magazine  mailing  label) 

Authorizing  Signature 
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“ZJ  used  to  sexy,  '3 
will  not  tkink  about 


ZJ  will  not  speak  in 
^Aod's  name  any  mom. ' 
ven  there  seemed  to  be  a 
e burning  in  my  beauty 
imprisoned  in  my 
bones. 

TJbe  effort  to  restrain  it 
wearied  me, 

J could  not  bear  itd 

■ , : ' ■ • . . ■ • ■ ■ ■ ■■■ 

jJe.^emiak  20:9 


The  Wo  pd  o f <d\od 


For  (SKristiahs  the  Word 
o|  Trod  is  powerful/  pen- 
etrating into  the  core  of 
our  very  being.  Tf  is  a two- 
edged  sword/  at  once  a bless- 
ing and  a challenge  to  live  as 
Trod  wants  us  to. 

To  dfe^ewiak  the  Word  of 
(d\od  was  like  a fire  burning  in 
bis  heart:  "T  will  not  think  about 
C\od>  0 will  not  speak  in  C\od  s 
name  anymore.  Then  there 
seemed  to  be  a fire  burning  in 
my  heart/  imprisoned  in  my 
bones.  The  effort  to  restrain  it 
wearied  me.  J could  not  bear  it" 

(pjeremiak  20:9). 

Our  1992  calendar  presents 
the  Word  of  Ood  along  with 
images  by  Sr.  (Eunice 
Cudzewicz/  a Medical  Mission 
Sister.  We  hope  you  will  hang 
this  calendar  in  a prominent 
place  in  your  home  and  that  the 
power  oy  Oods  Word  will  be  for 
you  "a  fire  burning  in  your 
heart." 

To  accompany  our  1992  cal- 
endar we  present  Scay'loo^o 
missioners  who  are  in  mission 
overseas  and  some  of  the  ways 
in  which  they  serve  the  local 
Okurch  and  the  communities  in 
which  they  live. 

Bahamas 

The  journey  of  Scarboro  with  the 
people  of  the  Bahamas  began  in 
1954.  As  a group  of  many  small 
islands  off  Florida's  southern  coast, 
the  Bahamas  presented  a new  and 
different  challenge  to  Fr.  John 
McGoey,  S.F.M.,  and  the  Scarboro 


Fr.  Len  Hudswell,  S.F.M.,  and  parishioners.  Bahamas. 


missioners  who  followed  him  in 
those  early  years.  Travel  by  small 
plane  or  by  boat  was  an  everyday 
part  of  mission  life.  The  Bahamian 
Church  has  grown  slowly  and  today 
Catholics  make  up  about  25  percent 
of  the  total  population  of  250,000. 
Ecumenism  is  important  in  the 
Bahamas  especially  between  Angli- 
can and  Roman  Catholic  Churches 
which  cooperate  on  an  everyday 
basis.  There  are  seven  Bahamian- 
born  priests.  The  bishop  is 
Lawrence  A.  Burke,  a native  of 
Jamaica  and  a member  of  the  Jesuit 
Order. 

Drug  trafficking  is  prevalent  in 
the  Bahamas  and  the  many  remote 
islands  are  used  as  a stepping  stone 
from  which  to  smuggle  drugs  into 
the  United  States.  This  atmosphere 
along  with  some  of  the  negative 
aspects  of  the  main  industry  of 
tourism  make  it  difficult  for  the 
Bahamian  people  and  for  the 
Church  to  build  a society  conducive 


to  family  life  and  values. 

Today  three  Scarboro  missioners 
serve  the  Bahamian  Church:  Frs. 

Len  Hudswell,  Paul  Pendergast  and 
Ambrose  MacKinnon. 

Brazil 

mazonas  has  been  the  locale  of 
Scarboro  missioners  since  the  Fall  of 
1961  when  four  Scarboro  priests 
were  appointed  to  serve  in  what  is 
known  today  as  the  Prelacy  of  Ita- 
coatiara.  From  the  very  beginning  it 
was  evident  that  what  was  needed 
was  the  formation  of  pastoral  lead- 
ers for  the  numerous  communities 
along  the  banks  of  the  Amazon  and 
its  many  tributaries.  Leaders  were 
chosen  from  each  of  the  villages  and 
a training  centre  set  up  in  the  cen- 
tral city  of  Itacoatiara.  Today,  in 
each  of  the  approximately  250  vil- 
lage communities,  these  lay  leaders 
instruct  their  fellow  villagers  in  the 
faith,  prepare  them  for  baptism  and 
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MikeTraher,  S.F.M. 


Special  Appeal 


Fr.  Linus  Wall,  S.F.M.,  (L)  and  Bishop  Singh.  Guyana. 


marriage,  assist  at  their  funerals  and 
conduct  Sunday  services  and  bible 
study. 

To  further  the  education  of  the 
laity  and  the  formation  of  young 
men  for  priesthood,  the  bishop  of 
the  Prelacy  of  Itacoatiara,  Scarboro's 
George  Marskell,  has  established 
what  is  known  as  "The  Fraternity", 
a centre  of  study  and  preparation 
for  young  men  interested  in  serving 
the  Church. 

Scarboro  personnel  in  the  prelacy 
have  been  working  together  with 
members  of  the  Foreign  Mission 
Societies  of  Mexico  and  Colombia, 
and  priests  and  laity  from  Italy  and 
the  southern  part  of  Brazil.  The 
preparation  and  training  of  lay  lead- 
ers and  priests  continues  to  be  the 
priority  of  this  international  team  of 
missioners. 

Helping  people  to  obtain  deeds 
for  the  lands  they  have  occupied  for 
generations;  standing  with  them  as 
they  unite  and  organize  to  defend 
their  rights  against  powerful  forces 
who  would  control  all  of  the  natural 
resources  of  the  area;  accompanying 
the  native  peoples  of  the  Amazon  as 
they  speak  out  to  protect  their  cul- 
ture and  way  of  life;  these  areas  and 
more  are  the  work  of  Scarboro  mis- 
sioners in  Amazonas,  Brazil. 


C\uyana 

^^\uyana  borders  on  the  northeast 
corner  of  Brazil  and  shares  borders 
with  Surinam  and  Venezuela.  His- 
torically it  was  a colony  of  both  the 
Dutch  and  the  English,  and  slaves 
from  Africa  and  labourers  from 
India  were  transported  to  work  in 
the  sugar  cane  fields  and  in  the 
extraction  of  gold  and  bauxite. 

In  1953,  Scarboro  was  invited  to 
send  missioners  to  assist  in  the 
development  of  the  local  Church.  At 
that  time  the  Guyanese  Church  was 
staffed  by  Jesuits  from  England. 


This  calendar  issue  contains  our 
Christmas  appeal  envelope.  We 
ask  that  you  give  what  you  are 
able  in  order  to  help  us  continue 
our  work  overseas  and  in  Cana- 
da. We  thank  you  for  all  your 
prayers  and  financial  help  and 
ask  for  your  continued  support 
this  Christmas  and  in  the  coming 
year. 


Although  English  is  the  spoken 
language,  Guyana  was  and  remains 
a difficult  mission.  The  population 
is  made  up  of  six  ethnic  groups: 
African,  East  Indian,  Portuguese, 
Chinese,  European,  and  Native 
Amerindians.  Half  of  these  profess 
Christianity,  about  one  third  are 
Hindu  and  the  remainder  Muslim. 

Given  independence  in  the  early 
1970s,  this  beautiful  and  fertile 
country  has  yet  to  find  its  way  to 
peace  and  prosperity.  Today  it  is 
weakened  by  the  emigration  abroad 
of  many  well-educated  citizens,  by 
racial  tensions  and  a poor  economy. 

Although  Guyana  is  a country 
with  many  natural  resources,  cor- 
ruption within  its  leadership,  the 
greed  of  multinational  companies, 
and  today  the  burden  of  interna- 
tional debt  result  in  severe  poverty 
and  a general  listlessness  and  lack 
of  hope  among  the  people. 

Scarboro  missioners,  Frs.  Linus 
Wall,  Ken  MacAulay,  and  Graham 


About  The  Artist 

unice  Cudzewicz  is  a Medical  Mission 
Sister,  an  artist,  a nurse  and  a liturgical 
"dancer.  Born  and  raised  in  Chicago,  IL, 
she  joined  her  hopes  and  aspirations  to  those  of 
the  Medical  Mission  Sisters  early  in  life  and  for 
her  the  world  has  never  been  the  same  again. 

"Doors  were  opened  that  I never  even  dreamed 
about  and  the  Medical  Mission  Sisters  gave  me  an 
expansive  vision  of  life,  our  planet  and  the  peo- 
ples who  inhabit  it,  and  challenged  me  to  do  the  work  of  justice." 

Missioned  to  a small  rural  clinic  in  south  Georgia  for  7 years,  Eunice 
has  also  served  in  the  Cambodian  refugee  camps  on  the  Thai-Cambodian 
border.  She  now  does  membership  promotion  work  for  her  community 
in  Philadelphia. 
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Clark,  serve  among  these  people  in 
a Church  headed  by  a native 
Guyanese  bishop  who  places  much 
emphasis  and  hope  on  the  training 
of  local  lay  leaders  and  future  local 
clergy. 

Dominican  Republic 


Francis  Moylan 

JD n early  1943, 
Scarboro  entered 
an  agreement 
with  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Santo 
Domingo  to  send 
priests  to  help 
renew  the  declin- 
ing local  Church. 
At  that  time,  there  was  only  one 
diocese  in  this  small  Caribbean 
nation.  Today  there  are  nine  dioce- 
ses all  with  their  own  native 
Dominican  bishops.  Scarboro  mis- 
sioners  work  in  parishes  any  of 
which  could  number  up  to  50,000 
people,  most  of  them  knowing  little 
about  the  faith  into  which  they  have 
been  baptised,  and  many  living  in 
conditions  of  poverty. 

In  attending  to  the  many  needs  of 
the  parishioners,  a Scarboro  mis- 
sioner  might  also  be  involved  with 
the  lives  of  sugar  cane  workers  from 
Haiti;  with  helping  the  poor  to  orga- 
nize and  build  their  own  homes,  dig 
wells  to  obtain  clean  water,  and 
reforest  their  land  denuded  by  igno- 
rance and  greed. 

The  Dominican  Church  since 
1943  has  seen  the  number  of  its 


Daniel  MacNeil 


Fr.  Robert  Smith,  S.F.M.  Palm  Sunday  in  Nicaragua. 


parishes  increase  tenfold.  There  are 
a sufficient  number  of  students 
aspiring  to  priesthood.  In  1992  Pope 
John  Paul  II  will  go  to  the  Domini- 
can Republic  to  observe  the  500th 
anniversary  of  the  evangelization  of 
the  Americas. 


/Nicaragua 


Robert  Smith  Denis  Hebert 


Dwo  Scarboro  missioners,  Frs. 
Robert  Smith  and  Denis  Hebert 
serve  in  Nicaragua.  Fr.  Smith  is 
pastor  of  a parish  on  the  island  of 
Ometepe  in  Lake  Nicaragua.  He  has 
been  involved  in  helping  the  farm- 
ers, setting  the  groundwork  for  an 
agricultural  school  which  could  be 
of  so  much  assistance  to  them,  and 
in  expanding  the  local  school  to 


accommodate  all  of  the  children 
within  the  parish. 

Fr.  Hebert  of  the  diocese  of 
Edmonton,  Alberta,  and  now  an 
associate  member  with  Scarboro, 
serves  among  the  poorest  of  people 
in  a barrio  (village)  of  Managua 
called  Edgard  Lang.  In  being  pre- 
sent among  the  people,  his  pastoral 
work  involves  building  up  the 
Christian  community  and  as  well 
helping  with  a literacy  program, 
teaching  the  people  to  read  and 
write  so  that  they  can  improve  their 
lives. 

Panama 

JD n 1964  Scarboro  missioner  Fr. 
Harvey  Steele  established  an  inter- 
national centre  in  Panama  for  the 
development  of  cooperatives  and 
credit  unions.  Twenty-seven  years 
later  the  Interamerican  Cooperative 
Institute  continues  its  adult  educa- 
tion work  fostering  community  and 
unity  among  Latin  Americans. 
Today  another  Scarboro  missioner, 
Fr.  Jack  Lynch,  dedicates  his  full 
time  and  energy  as  Coordinator  of 
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the  Institute. 

Two  100-day  courses  are  offered 
every  year,  each  with  up  to  45  par- 
ticipants from  the  Caribbean,  Cen- 
tral and  South  America.  They  gather 
to  share  their  experiences  and  to 
learn  from  each  other  in  the  hope 
that  the  cooperative  movement  will 
contribute  to  their  regions'  develop- 
ment. They  examine  their  culture 
and  traditions,  as  well  as  the 
economies  and  politics  of  their 
respective  countries.  The  course 
includes  training  in  the  skills  and 
techniques  of  leadership  and  in  the 
fostering  of  community.  Other  short 
courses  are  held  to  educate  on 
issues  central  to  the  lives  of  the 
people. 

Peru 

^even  Scarboro 
missioners  serve 
in  Peru  where 
our  involvement 
began  in  1975.  Fr. 
Greg  Chisholm  is 
in  Lima  and  Fr. 
Frank  Hegel  and 
three  lay  mis- 
sioners, Armella 
Sonntag,  Gerry 
Heffernan,  and 
Gail  Viens  are  in 
the  city  of  Chi- 
clayo  in  northern 
Peru.  They  will 
soon  be  joined 
by  new  mission- 
Annella  Sonntag  ers  Lorraine 

Reaume  and  Tim  Richards  who  are 
now  completing  language  study. 

Together  with  the  Sisters  of  Char- 
ity of  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  these 
missioners  work  in  the  parish  of  St. 
joseph  The  Worker  in  the  suburb  of 
La  Victoria  which  has  a population 
of  100,000,  all  nominally  Catholic. 
Besides  this  main  church,  three 


chapels  are  situated  in  other  areas  of 
this  large  parish.  Building  up  the 
Christian  community  and  making 
the  Church  relevant  to  the  lives  of 
the  people  is  a central  goal  of  our 
missioners.  They  have  set  up  a cen- 
tre for  teaching  Peruvians  to  read 
and  write.  They  also  assist  with  a 
cooperative  housing  project,  work- 
ing with  the  people  who  together 
are  building  their  own  homes  in  an 
effort  to  provide  decent  living  con- 
ditions for  their  families. 

To  combat  the  severe  economic 
conditions,  missioners  and  other 
church  workers  have  also  assisted 
the  Peruvian  women  as  they  orga- 
nized to  form  what  are  known  as 
community  kitchens  and  common 
pots  so  as  to  feed  their  families. 


n 


Michael  Cox 


Brendan  Schultz 


Poday  12  Scar- 
boro priests  serve 
in  five  different 
dioceses  in  Japan 
from  the  Arch- 
diocese of  Tokyo 
south  to  the  Dio- 
cese of  Fukuoka, 
Alex  MacDonald  a distance  of  500 
miles.  Primarily 
working  in  parishes,  they  are 
involved  in  the  long  process  of 
instructing  people  interested  in 
becoming  Catholics.  This  can  take 
well  over  a year  and  includes  the 
cooperation  of  the  parishioners  to 
reach  out  to  the  stranger  in  their 


midst.  Most  missioners  also  teach 
English  as  a way  of  reaching  out  to 
Japanese  non-Christians. 

There  are  approximately  450,000 
Japanese  Catholics  out  of  approxi- 
mately 850J000  Christians,  less  than 
1 percent  of  a total  population  of 
125  million.  Although  small  in  num- 
bers, the  Christian  Church  is  very 
well  respected.  Its  voice  today  is 
heard  especially  in  support  of 
newly-arrived  migrant  workers,  and 
for  Koreans  who  still  find  it  difficult 
to  be  accepted  as  Japanese  citizens 
despite  the  fact  that  they  were  born 
in  Japan.  The  Church  also  speaks 
clearly  on  environmental  issues  and 
on  the  activities  of  Japanese  multi- 
nationals in  other  countries. 

The  Japanese  Catholic  Church  is 
itself  missionary,  sending  both 
priests  and  lay  people  to  work  in 
other  countries,  especially  to  Brazil 
and  Peru  where  there  are  large  pop- 
ulations of  Japanese,  many  of  whom 
are  Catholic. 

(Skiha 

F rom  our  beginning  73  years  ago, 
Scarboro  was  known  as  "China 
Missions".  We  were  founded  to  do 
missionary  work  in  China  and  the 
early  years  of  our  history  were  cen- 
tred on  this  great  country  which 
today  is  populated  by  at  least  one 
billion  people.  Assignment  in 
Chekiang,  a book  by  Grant  Maxwell, 
chronicles  our  history  there,  the  first 
part  of  which  ended  in  1954  when 
Scarboro  Father  Arthur  Venedam 
returned  to  Canada. 

Part  two  of  our  story  with  China 
began  in  1970  when  Scarboro  mis- 
sioner  Fr.  Brian  Swords,  in  prepara- 
tion to  go  into  China,  went  to  Hong 
Kong  to  study  Chinese  and  as  well 
worked  with  refugees  from  the 
Chinese  mainland.  In  1978  Fr. 

continued  pg.  30 
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continued  from  pg.  5 


Fr.  Jim  McGuire,  S.F.M.,  and  friends.  Philippines. 


The  formation  of  basic  Christian 
communities  has  led  both  the  mis- 
sioned and  the  people  to  involve- 
ment in  the  social,  political  and 
economic  aspects  of  life.  Recently 
Scarboro  missioners  rejoiced  with 
the  people  as  they  celebrated  the 
successful  end  to  their  struggle  to 
stop  the  indiscriminate  cutting 
down  of  their  forests.  For  this  the 
people,  who  came  to  be  known  as 
"the  fasters  for  the  forest,"  received 
a special  honour  from  Ateneo  Uni- 
versity, Manila,  and  countrywide 
acclamation  for  their  courage  and 
endurance. 


M any  ScaAooro  missioners  live 
and  work  in  Tkird  World  countries 
wkere  tkere  is  widespread  poverty 
and  very  kigk  unemployment.  Tkese 
conditions  make  it  imperative  jor 
missioners  - wko  witness  to  C\od 's 
message  of  love,  lije  and  kope  - to  he 
involved  in  all  aspects  of  tke  difficult 
lives  of  tke  people  among  wkom  tkey 
serve. 

We  kope  tkis  brief  review  kas 
provided  you  witk  a glimpse  of  tke 
ways  in  wkick  our  missioners  by  tkeir 
presence  and  service  work  to  for- 
ward tke  Word  of  Gtod. 


Raymond  O'Toole 


Joseph  Epifano 


Swords,  and  in 
1982  lay  mission- 
er  Louise  Mal- 
nachuk,  received 
permission  from 
the  Chinese 
authorities  to 
teach  English  in 
China.  They 
worked  there 
until  1987.  Today 
one  of  our  priest 
missioners,  Fr. 
Ray  O'Toole,  is 
based  in  Hong 
Kong  working  at 
a centre  for  stud- 
ies specializing 
in  Chinese 
national  and 


international  affairs.  As  well,  a Scar- 
boro lay  missioner,  Joseph  Epifano, 
is  now  teaching  English  in  mainland 
China. 


Pkili 
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Father  Dave 
Warren  is  part  of 
the  staff  of  St. 
Joseph's  diocesan 
seminary  located 
in  Cebu,  a city  in 

central  Philip- 

David  Warren  pines.  Three 

other  Scarboro  priest  members,  Frs. 
Jim  McGuire,  Pat  Kelly,  and  Charles 
Gervais,  and  two  lay  members, 
husband  and  wife  team  Danny 
Gillis  and  Sue  Yewchuk,  live  and 
work  on  the  large  southern  island  of 
Mindanao.  They  will  soon  be  joined 
by  a third  lay  missioner,  Mary  Anne 
O'Connor.  These  missioners  serve  in 
two  parishes  and  help  to  build  com- 
munity among  the  Manobo  tribal 
people  who  live  in  the  mountains 
and  who  are  the  early  settlers  of  the 
area. 
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Videos  fro 


Sc AR  BORO 


ISSIONS 


George  Marskell,  S.F.M. 

Since  1961,  Scarboro  mis- 
sioner  George  Marskell, 

Bishop  of  the  Prelacy  of  Itacoat- 
iara,  has  lived  in  solidarity  with  the 
people  of  Amazonas,  Brazil,  who 
struggle  for  more  just  economic  and 
social  conditions.  In  this  video  he 
talks  about  the  church  in  Brazil  and 
the  phenomenon  of  Base  Christian 
Communities  in  the  prelacy. 


FORMAT: 

LENGTH: 

PRICE: 


VHS 

15  minutes 

$20.00 


SPEAKING  OUT  ON  MISSION 

What  is  mission?  The  answers  are 
as  individual  as  each  missioner. 
Four  Scarboro  lay  people  and  five 
priests  share  their  reflections  on 
mission. 


FORMAT: 

LENGTH: 

PRICE: 


VHS 

26  minutes 

$20.00 


. 


Crosscurrent 

Armella  Sonntag  is  one  of 
seven  women  currently 
working  with  Scarboro.  Together 
with  her  husband  Kim  Paisley,  she 
accompanies  the  people  of  the 
parish  of  St.  Joseph  the  Worker  in 
La  Victoria,  a suburb  of  Chiclayo 
Peru.  This  video  profiles  Armella 
and  her  involvement  in  the  parish 
and  in  CEPAS,  an  organization 
dedicated  to  popular  education. 


FORMAT: 

LENGTH: 

PRICE: 


VHS 

15  minutes 

$20.00 


PADRE  PABLO:  FIGHTER  FOR 
JUSTICE 

In  Canada,  he's  known  as  Fr. 
Harvey  Steele,  but  in  Latin 
America,  where  he  helped  found 
the  cooperative  movement,  he's 
known  as  "Padre  Pablo."  This  film 
from  Canamedia  Productions  looks 
at  the  work  of  Harvey  Steele  and 
the  institution  he  founded  in 
Panama.  A shorter  version  of  this 
film  was  shown  on  CBC's  Man 
Alive. 


FORMAT: 

LENGTH: 

PRICE: 


VHS 

53  minutes 
$60.00 


FACES  OF  SCARBORO  MISSIONS: 
AN  INTERVIEW  WITH  RON 
MACDONNELL 

Ron  MacDonnell  is  a Scarboro 
priest  working  in  the  Brazilian 
Amazon.  In  this  interview,  he  talks 
about  the  problems  faced  by 
Brazilians,  the  role  of  the  Church, 
and  his  own  growth  as  a priest. 
Study  guide  available. 

FORMAT:  VHS 

LENGTH:  26  minutes 

PRICE:  $20.00 


RESTLESS  MISSION  FLAME 

The  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission 
Society  was  founded  in  1918  by 
John  Mary  Fraser.  Restless  Mission 
Flame  follows  the  life  of  this  single- 
minded  and  determined  priest, 
from  his  roots  in  Toronto  to  his 
death  in  Japan,  after  61  years  of 
missionary  service. 

FORMAT:  VHS 

LENGTH:  50  minutes 

PRICE:  $20.00 


ORDER  FORM 

1 WOULD  LIKE  TO 

ORDER  THE  FOLLOWING  PRODUCT 

ions: 

: 

I George  Marskell,  S.F.M.  

copy(ies)  @ $20  per  copy  = $_ 

: C rn^rurrpnf 

roDvfips)  (5)  $90  r>pr  ronv  = $ 

Name 

i v — - / uaaL  u / / c / 1 1 

; Faces  of  Scarboro  Missions  

v_vz  lz  y \-Lv_ o / 'toy  izui  c vz  p y — qz 

copy(ies)  @ $20  per  copy  = $_ 

Address 

Speaking  Out  On  Mission  

copy(ies)  @ $20  per  copy  = $_ 

Padre  Pablo:  Fighter  for  Justice  

copy(ies)  @ $60  per  copy  = $_ 

City  Province 

Restless  Mission  Flame  

copy(ies)  @ $20  per  copy  = $_ 

You  can  also  order 

Postal  Code 

: Foreman  of  Ocoa  

copy(ies)  @ $16  per  copy  = $_ 

Authorizing  Signature 

Man  With  A Mission  

copy(ies)  @ $16  per  copy  = $_ 

Total 

copy(ies)  = $_ 

Enclosed  is  mv  cheque  or  money  order  for 

payable  to  the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society,  2685  Kingston  Road,  Scarborough,  Ontario,  M1M  1M4 

Working  in  the  rice  fields,  Bukidnon,  Philippines. 


you  to  contact  Scarboro  Missions  if 
you  are  considering  a commitment  as  a priest  or  lay 
missioner.  We  work  alongside  people  who  have  been 
pushed  to  the  fringes  of  our  global  community  and 
who  struggle  for  life.  Join  us  in  our  work  of  proclaim- 
ing Christ's  Good  News  of  Justice,  Peace  and  Hope. 

gSscaiboio 
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J^es,  I'm  interested  in  learning  more  about  working 
as  a missionary.  Please  send  me  information  on  your 
program: 

□ Priest  missioner  □ Lay  . missioner 

Name 

Address 

City 

Province  Code 

Education 

Age 

Mail  to: 

Formation  Education  Department 
Scarboro  Missions 
2685  Kingston  Road 
Scarborough,  Ontario  M1M  1M4 
(416)  261-7135 

3^ 

A Canadian  Catholic 
missionary  community  of 
priests  and  lay  people. 
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Cover:  Sunrise  in  Peru.  Photo  by 
David  Eijsenck 


Special  Appeal 

This  issue  contains  our  Christ- 
mas appeal  envelope.  We  ask 
that  you  give  what  you  are  able 
in  order  to  help  us  continue  our 
work  overseas  and  in  Canada. 
We  thank  you  for  all  your 
prayers  and  financial  help  and 
ask  for  your  continued  support 
this  Christmas  and  in  the  com- 


ing  year. 
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Jeremiah  29:11 

Dear  Subscriber: 

In  1992  Scarboro  Missions  mag- 
azine will  be  reduced  from  eleven 
to  nine  issues  per  year.  We  do 
this  reluctantly  and  our  decision 
has  been  made  because  of  finan- 
cial reasons. 

In  1918  when  Scarboro  Missions 
was  first  published,  the  subscrip- 
tion rate  was  .25c  per  year.  Hard 
to  believe,  isn’t  it!  Over  the  years 
the  subscription  rates  have  beer 
increased  from  time  to  time  and 
in  1992,  they  will  increase  again. 
We  have  tried  to  keep  our  sub- 
scription rates  as  low  as  possible. 
However  they  will  increase 
because  of  the  substantial  rise  in 
postal  rates  and  the  additional 
costs  resulting  from  the  Goods 
and  Services  Tax. 

In  1992  an  introductory  or  new 
subscription  will  remain  at  $5. 
Renewals  will  be  $8  for  one  year 
and  $15  for  two  years.  Seniors 
may  renew  at  $5  per  year. 

We  hope  that  these  changes 
will  not  affect  your  loyal  support. 


Did  you  notice? 

There  was  no  October  issue  of 
Scarboro  Missions  printed  this 
year.  This  was  due  to  the  uncer- 
tainty of  the  postal  services  and 
the  real  possibility  of  a strike  at 
that  time.  We  apologize  for  any 
inconvenience  this  may  have 
caused. 
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" Today  in  the  town  of  David,  a saviour  has  been  born  to  you; 
He  is  Christ  the  Lord."  Luke  2:11 


Dear  friends: 


Cheerful  Christmas  greetings  from  all  of  us  at  Scarboro. 

At  the  very  heart  of  Christmas  is  "Good  News."  We  celebrate  not  just  a message,  but  the 
astonishing  revelation  of  God's  love  enfleshed  in  the  wonder  of  the  child  born  of  Mary:  Jesus,  gift  of  God 
to  us  all. 

Pope  John  Paul  infuses  his  new  encyclical  "The  Mission  of  Christ  the  Redeemer",  with  the  spirit  and 
focus  of  this  Good  News:  "The  multitudes  have  the  right  to  know  the  riches  of  Christ  - riches  in  which  we 
believe  that  the  whole  of  humanity  can  find  in  unsuspecting  fullness  everything  that  it  is  groping  for..." 

(art.  7). 

The  Gospel  accounts  of  Matthew  and  Luke  portray  how  right  from  the  beginning  Jesus,  the  "Good 
News  of  Salvation",  was  received  with  great  joy  by  some,  but  rejected  even  hated  by  others.  Today  we  still 
find  that  same  dual  response. 

Recall  the  many  efforts  of  people  living  out  the  "Good  News"  over  this  past  year.  The  inspiring 
examples  of  people  serving  other  people  through  food  banks,  soup  kitchens;  the  thousands  of  volunteers 
reaching  into  hospitals,  prisons,  multiple  kinds  of  support  groups;  the  efforts  to  support  and  encourage 
young  people,  to  address  the  needs  of  women,  native  peoples,  the  jobless  and  other  serious  concerns  in  our 
country. 

Remember  this  year's  newspaper  and  television  accounts  of  "Good  News"  rejected:  mothers  in 
Peru,  threatened  with  death  by  rebel  fanatics  for  organizing  soup  kitchens;  local  community  leaders  in 
Brazil,  murdered  for  peacefully  negotiating  basic  rights  for  workers;  international  relief  items  of  food  and 
medicines  denied  to  innocent  children  and  other  victims  due  to  war-obsessed  factions  within  their  own 
country.  And  what  of  our  own  failures  as  Christians  to  witness  to  Gospel  values  in  Canada? 

Conscious  of  these  realities,  let  us  prepare  for  Christmas  1991,  celebrating  this  holy  feast  with 
discerning  hearts  as  did  Joseph  and  Mary.  In  their  humble  spirit  of  detachment  they  were  enabled  to  hear, 
to  ponder,  and  then  to  freely  say  "Yes"  to  God's  "Good  News."  With  lives  centred  on  Jesus,  they  embarked 
on  a journey  guided  by  faith  and  hope,  vital  cooperators  in  the  unfolding  of  God's  Plan  of  salvation. 

Pope  John  Paul  writes  further  in  his  new  encyclical:  "On  the  eve  of  the  third  millennium  the  whole 
Church  is  invited  to  live  more  intensely  the  mystery  of  Christ  cooperating  in  the  work  of  salvation."  (art. 
92).  What  better  way  for  us  to  journey  through  this  Christmas  season  than  by  taking  time  to  be  centred 
again  in  Christ,  personally  and  in  our  families.  Only  in  solidarity  with  Christ  we  can  be  effective  signs  of 
hope,  justice  and  love  in  a world  hungering  for  Good  News. 

On  behalf  of  the  Council,  and  in  the  name  of  all  Scarboro  missionaries  and  staff,  we  wish  to  thank 
you  our  benefactors  and  readers  for  all  your  prayers  and  financial  support  this  past  year.  We  want  to 
acknowledge  the  many  sacrifices  made  for  us  during  the  year,  and  to  assure  you  of  our  careful  use  of  what 
we  will  receive  in  the  new  year. 

May  the  Peace  of  Christ  fill  your  lives  this  Christmas.  May  the  New  Year  of  1992  offer  us  all  many 
occasions  to  witness  God's  goodness  and  share  our  experience  and  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ  in  surprising 
and  creative  ways. 

Yours  sincerely. 

Rev.  Brian  Swords,  S.F.M.  Rev.  Michael  Traher,  S.F.M.  Rev.  Russ  Sampson,  S.F.M. 

Superior  General  Vicar  General  Councillor 

General  Council 

Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society 
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In  the  countryside  close  by 
there  were  shepherds  who 
lived  in  the  fields  and  took  it  in 
turns  to  watch  their  flocks  during 
the  night.  The  angel  of  the  Lord 
appeared  to  them  and  the  glory 
of  the  Lord  shone  round  them. 
They  were  terrified , but  the  angel 
said , 'Do  not  be  afraid.  Listen , I 
bring  you  news  of  great  joy , a joy 
to  be  shared  by  the  whole  people. 
Today  in  the  town  of  David  a 
saviour  has  been  born  to  you;  he 
is  Christ  the  Lord.  And  here  is  a 
sign  for  you:  you  will  find  a baby 
wrapped  in  swaddling  clothes 
and  lying  in  a manger.'"  duke 2:8-13) 


Christmas  is  the  Catholic  feast 
par  excellence.  Despite  its  paling  by 
theological  contrast  with  Easter  and 
Pentecost,  we  nevertheless  have 
said  otherwise  with  our  lives.  Cana- 
dian Catholics  specifically  insist  on 
the  centrality  of  Christmas.  There  is 
something  wonderful  about  the 
snow,  the  warmth  inside,  the  deco- 
rating of  the  tree,  the  family 
reunions,  the  aroma  of  the  Christ- 
mas meal,  the  midnight  mass.  In  the 
midst  of  this,  we  once  again  feel 
right,  secure,  loved.  In  so  many 
ways  we  feel  "religious."  Who  can 
quarrel  with  this  idealized  portrait? 
And  yet,  something  is  not  quite 
right. 

Sensitized  to  the  plight  of  the 
global  family  we  feel  increasingly 
uneasy  about  the  commercial  hype 
around  the  season.  Somehow  we 
resent  the  pressure  to  spend  outra- 
geous sums  to  prove  our  devotion 
to  loved  ones.  Instead  of  seeing 
Christmas  as  a time  to  count  our 
blessings  and  share  them  with  the 
marginalized,  we  become  hostage  to 
the  worst  aspects  of  this  time:  self- 
ishness and  greed.  Rather  the  trend 
toward  simplicity  is  to  be  fostered. 

And  what  of  Jesus,  "the  reason 
for  the  season"?  Unfortunately,  the 
hymn  of  Christmas  cash  registers 
once  again  ushers  in  the  birthday  of 
the  one  who  died  in  disgrace  in  the 
royal  city's  garbage  dump.  The 
hosanna  of  retailers  welcomes  the 
nativity  of  the  Messiah,  who  the 
stories  tell  us  was  born  in  the  pover- 
ty of  a cave,  the  king  of  the  stable, 
Jesus  Christ. 

What  do  these  stories  mean  to  us 
anymore?  Learned  by  rote  in  a sim- 
pler time,  is  it  not  time  to  move 
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Infancy  Narratives 


Gospel  Invitations  to  Conversion 


Bv  Ted  Schmidt 

away  from  the  first  level  of  naivete? 
Is  it  not  high  time  to  stop  trivializ- 
ing these  powerful  Gospel  invitations 
to  conversion? 

The  answer  is  obvious.  The 
world  can  no  longer  afford  our 
adolescence  and  our  ignorance.  We 
need  to  recover  the  depth  of  social 
and  political  criticism  contained  in 
these  familiar  accounts. 


t has  long  been  accepted  by 
scripture  scholars  that  the  infancy 
narratives  are  more  interested  in 
proclaiming  the  meaning  of  Jesus' 
birth  than  giving  us  verifiable  his- 
torical details.  Unknown  to  the  first 
evangelist  Mark  and  written  at  least 
three  generations  after  the  event, 
these  powerful  stories  attempt  to 
interpret  for  first  century  people  the 
significance  of  the  life,  death  and 
resurrection  of  Jesus. 

Matthew  and  Luke,  writing  in 
the  glow  of  the  resurrection  and 
knowing  the  end  of  the  story,  right- 
ly insist  that  even  the  birth  of  Jesus 
is  significant.  The  best  way  to  com- 
municate this,  given  the  nature  of 
the  audience  and  the  historical  peri- 
od, is  through  storytelling.  People 
love  stories.  Ultimate  truths  in  fact 
are  best  proclaimed  by  stories. 

These  carefully  crafted  myths, 
written  by  Matthew  and  Luke 
against  the  background  of  the 
Hebrew  scriptures,  contain  the  eter- 
nal themes  of  life-death,  threat- 
promise,  power-weakness.  To  this 
day  they  continue  to  fire  our  imagi- 
nations. Yet,  their  hidden  power  is 
deadened  by  the  annual  Christmas 
shopping  spree  and  consumer 
onslaught,  and  by  a theology  that 


//  rri 

jl  he  birth  narratives  are  theological  rather  than 
factual  or  biographical... how  strange  to  treat  them  as  if 
they  were  simply  sweet  little  stories  for  the  children. 
The  infancy  stories  of  Jesus  are  first  of  all  for  adults." 

H.J.  Richards,  The  First  Christmas 


trivializes  them. 

Let  us  turn  to  Luke.  He  begins 
his  account  of  Jesus'  birth  with  the 
moving  account  of  Mary's  visitation 
to  Elizabeth.  In  response  to  the  lat- 
ter, Mary  proclaims  her  famous 
Magnificat.  Based  on  Hannah's 
prayer  in  Samuel  and  a host  of  other 
Jewish  biblical  texts,  the  Magnificat 
(Luke  1:46-53)  is  the  great  hymn  of 
praise  to  Israel's  Lord,  Yahweh, 
whose  history  is  replete  with  exam- 
ples of  God's  preferential  option  for 
the  poor.  This  God  has  a long  and 
consistent  track  record  for  showing 
"the  power  of  his  arm"  (v.  51).  Luke 
shows  us  not  a pious,  illiterate 
teenager,  but  a young  woman  who 
has  pondered  Israel's  history: 

The  madonna's  smile  signifies 
something 

Only  understood  in  Israel's 
blood 

Soon  the  hungry  will  be  filled 
with  all  good  things 

Mary  knows  this  Exodus  God  is 
one  who  "has  pulled  down  princes 
from  their  thrones  and  exalted  the 
lowly"  (v.  52). 

Luke,  of  course,  is  writing  from 
the  perspective  of  one  who  knows 
the  end  of  the  story.  He  wishes  to 
tell  us  that  many  of  the  themes  that 
will  follow  his  Lord  throughout  his 


life  are  present  right  from  the  begin- 
ning of  his  life.  Even  while  in  his 
mother's  womb,  Jesus  is  being  pre- 
pared to  imitate  his  Father.  Mary 
remarks  that  this  God  in  the  past 
"has  filled  the  starving  with  good 
things  and  sent  the  rich  away 
empty"  (v.  53).  So  the  Son  as  pre- 
sented by  Luke  will  reaffirm  later  in 
his  life  "how  hard  it  is  for  rich  peo- 
ple to  enter  the  kingdom  of  God" 
(Luke  18:24). 

Luke's  gospel  consistently  speaks 
of  the  privileged  place  of  the  lowly 
ones  and  the  danger  of  riches. 
Maybe  this  is  why  we  privileged 
Christians  of  the  North,  complicit  in 
the  crimes  of  the  New  World  Order, 
feel  so  uncomfortable  with  the  Mag- 
nificat. Ernst  Fuchs,  the  great  Ger- 
man scholar,  has  pointed  out  why 
we  often  miss  the  power  of  these 
challenges.  He  says,  "We  have  not 
yet  captured  the  meaning  of  biblical 
words  in  our  present  day  sermons 
and  lectures  until  it  is  as  dangerous 
in  our  situation  as  it  was  for  the 
original  biblical  spokesmen." 

Where  it  is  dangerous  and  where 
the  spirit  of  the  Magnificat  is  cap- 
tured is  of  course  in  the  church  of 
the  marginated:  Guatemala,  Soweto, 
Peru.  It  is  they  who  read  this  infan- 
cy narrative  with  the  same  eyes  as 
the  early  Christians  - with  the  eyes 
of  those  longing  for  liberation  and 
ready  to  risk  martyrdom. 
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The  reason  for  the  season?  Department  Store,  Tokyo. 


Clair  Yaeck,  SFM 


Guatemalan  campesinos  live  out 
of  the  hope  - "mindful  of  his  faithful 
love,  according  to  the  promise  he 
made  to  our  ancestors"  (Luke  1 :54- 
55)  - what  God  has  done  in  the  past 
he  will  surely  do  again..  The  assort- 
ed pharaohs  who  have  brutalized 
Guatemala  for  decades  will  suffer 
the  same  fate  as  the  biblical 
pharaoh.  Was  it  not  Yahweh's  son, 
the  Lord  Jesus,  who  began  his  min- 
istry in  Luke's  gospel  by  saying, 

"IT 

ll.e  has  sent  me  to  bring  the 
Good  News  to  the  poor 
to  proclaim  liberty  to  the 
captives... 

to  set  the  downtrodden  free..." 

(Luke  4:18) 

A similar  theme  is  seen  in 
Matthew's  story  in  which  he  models 
the  wicked  King  Herod  on  Pharaoh. 
Like  Pharaoh,  Herod  is  afraid  that 
he  will  become  a prince  who  is 
pulled  from  his  throne.  Matthew 
tells  us  that  Herod  "was  perturbed 
and  so  was  the  whole  of  Jerusalem" 
(Matthew  2:3). 

Implicit  in  these  stories  is  radical 
political  criticism.  Both  evangelists 
are  in  fact  saying  that  any  world 
governed  by  imperial  values,  which 
makes  war  on  innocent  children,  is 
contrary  to  the  will  of  God  and  in 
fact  must  be  resisted.  It  is  irrelevant 
where  or  when  that  world  happens: 
in  Egypt  in  1250  BC,  in  Palestine  in 
30  AD,  or  in  the  Third  World  in 
1991. 

In  the  80s,  the  decade  of  greed, 
war  was  increasingly  made  on  the 
global  poor.  The  gap  between  rich 


and  poor  widened.  It  is  not  a coinci- 
dence that  this  decade  as  well  saw 
the  rise  of  liberation  theology,  a 
powerful  cry  of  human  dignity  from 
the  underside  of  history.  This  resis- 
tance to  the  humiliation  of  so  many 
in  the  human  family  was  called 
"opportune,  necessary  and  useful" 
by  John  Paul  II  (April  9, 1986,  in  his 
Letter  to  the  Brazilian  Bishops).  It 
was  the  poor  and  their  spokespeo- 
ple  who  pointed  out  their  similarity 
to  Jesus.  Did  not  Luke  as  well  con- 
trast the  humble  birth  of  Jesus,  the 
nobody  born  in  a cave,  with  the 
wealth  and  status  of  imperial 
power:  Tiberius  Caesar,  Herod, 
Philip,  Lysanias  (Luke  3:1).  How 
can  the  naked  Jesus,  born  outside 
the  inn  on  a forsaken  outpost  of  the 
Roman  Empire  ever  compete  with 
these?  Luke  is  already  getting  us 
ready  for  the  baby's  tragic  end  - he 
will  die  as  he  was  born,  naked,  a 
shameless  death,  one  reserved  for 
revolutionaries.  Murdered  by  the 
state,  he  will  have  no  funeral  rites, 
he  will  hear  no  soft  words  of  assur- 
ance. There  will  be  no  elaborate 
eulogies,  no  marble  tomb  in  an 
imperial  court.  He  will  die  as  he 


was  born,  Jesus  the  perpetual  out- 
sider. 

The  people  of  Latin  America  in 
particular,  pointed  out  their  similar- 
ity to  the  humble  origins  of  their 
Lord  and  his  special  love  for  los 
pobres  (the  poor).  And  it  is  all  there 
in  the  infancy  narratives:  God's 
reign  is  modelled  and  begun  in 
weakness. 

Luke  knows  that  the  baby  locked 
out  the  day  he  was  born  will  pretty 
much  live  like  that  the  rest  of  his 
life. 

Raymond  Brown  in  his  exhaus- 
tive study,  "The  Birth  of  the  Messi- 
ah", comments:  "It  can  scarcely  be 
accidental  that  Luke's  description  of 
the  birth  of  Jesus  presents  an  implic- 
it challenge  to  this  imperial  propa- 
ganda, not  by  denying  the  imperial 
ideals  but  by  claiming  that  the  real 
peace  of  the  world  was  brought 
about  by  Jesus."  (415) 

To  those  with  the  eyes  of  faith  it 
is  not  Augustus  who  is  dominus  et 
deus  (Lord  and  God)  but  the  baby 
"wrapped  in  swaddling  clothes" 
(Luke  2:7).  It  is  the  very  one  who 
will  wear  another  crown  and  initiate 
another  kingdom.  It  is  he,  the  mem- 
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ber  of  a despised  race,  not  the  archi- 
tect of  the  Pax  Romana  (peace  as 
defined  by  the  Roman  Empire)  who 
will  become  the  Son  of  God.  Simi- 
larly, it  will  be  poor  campesinos,  not 
a First  World  leader  who  will  ulti- 
mately construct  the  New  World 
Order. 

The  incarnation  of  God  spoken 
about  in  such  a simple  yet  sophisti- 
cated way  by  Luke  is  nothing  less 
than  confrontation.  It  simply  says 
"NO"  to  all  imperial  ideologies 
since  they  all  contain  record  unem- 
ployment, underemployment,  the 
suppression  of  minorities,  racism 
and  hunger,  premature  death.  As  it 
always  has,  incarnation  will  resist 
forced  labour  camps,  psychiatric 
hospitals,  worldwide  military  bases. 
It  will  not  celebrate  peace  without 
justice.  New  World  Orders  without 
human  dignity.  It  will  resist  the  lie 
that  shalom  can  be  purchased  by 
mass  murder.  Even  the  nails  of  the 
Empire  will  not  break  God's  power 
first  known  in  the  weakness  of 
Luke's  baby.  It  is  the  Empire  not  the 
Kingdom  which  will  be  convicted 
on  Calvary. 

Luke's  ironic  contrast  between 


these  two  dramatically  opposed 
kingdoms  warns  us  very  early  in 
the  gospels  not  to  look  to  Caesar  for 
peace.  He  cannot  give  it.  The  angels 
proclaim  that  it  is  the  infant  not 
Augustus  who  will  "give  glory  to 
God  and  peace  to  all  who  enjoy  his 
favour"  (2:14).  Only  the  infant's 
naked  vulnerability  which  ends  in 
nonviolent  redemptive  love  can  be 
"news  of  great  joy  to  be  shared  with 
the  whole  people"  (2:10).  Similarly, 
Matthew  in  another  reading  (the 
slaughter  of  the  innocents)  insists 
that  while  Caesar  cannot  bring  in 
the  final  shalom  he  has  it  in  his 
power  to  bring  in  the  final  solution. 
Finally  it  is  Luke  who  presents  us 
with  the  mystery  of  God's  habit  of 
revealing  himself  to  the  poor  and 
humble  of  heart.  In  this  case  it  is  the 
far  from  cute  rustic  gentlemen  we 
have  traditionally  pictured  on  our 
cards.  No,  the  shepherds  in  biblical 
times  were  a poor  and  despised 
class  of  people. 

Yes,  the  shepherd  first  sees.  What 
is  Luke  telling  us?  Simply  that  the 
religious  experts  missed  the  salva- 
tion of  the  world.  Not  only  did  they 
miss  it  at  birth  but  they  missed  it 


during  his  life.  In  fact,  the  religious 
had  Jesus  murdered.  If  God  sur- 
prised us  then,  what  now?  Should 
we  not  be  looking  away  from  the 
centres  of  power  for  rebirth?  Do  we 
expect  to  find  salvation  in  the  heart 
of  this  consumer  darkness  or  insti- 
tutional sclerosis?  Will  God  not  once 
be  revealed  to  the  perceived  "out- 
sider"? 

What  is  happening  here?  Could 
these  cute  stories  be  more  than  they 
seem?  Are  infancy  stories  really  for 
grown-ups?  Should  we  begin  to 
move  beyond  the  crib,  the  star  and 
the  shepherds?  Can  we  begin  to 
hear  the  new  summons  in  the  oldest 
of  stories? 

Are  we  ready  for  the  unspeak- 
ably new? 

Or  are  we  resigned  to  the 
weary,  the  worn  out, 
locked  into  a determined 
cosmos 

where  there  are  no  surprises? 
We  believe  Novelty  comes, 
always  comes 
breaking  us,  remaking  us? 

Are  we  ready?  Fine. 

Let  us  go  to  Bethlehem  and  see 
this  thing  that  has  happened. 

Ted  Schmidt  teaches  religion  at 
Bishop  Marrocco/Thomas  Merton  high 
school  in  Toronto,  Ontario.  He  is  also  a 
member  of  the  Publishing  Group  of 
Catholic  New  Times,  an  independent 
Catholic  newspaper.  °° 
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he  Dominican  Republic 


As  Seen  Through  The  Eyes  of  Canadian  Teenagers 


uring  our  March 
Break  this  year, 
nine  students 
(Michelle  Da  Silva, 
Michelle  Thomp- 
son, Jennifer  Stortz, 
Heather  O'Brien,  Martina  Pregel, 
Andrina  Chen,  Lisa  Kim,  Mandy 
and  Kerry  MacDonald)  and  three 
teachers  from  St.  Benedict  Catholic 
Secondary  School  (Dwyer  Sullivan, 
Phil  Leger  and  Joanne  Regan)  along 
with  two  Torontonians  (Patrick 
Nadon  and  Robert  Russo)  left  for 
the  long  awaited  Dominican  Repub- 
lic Experience.  We  were  privileged 
to  live  with  families  of  St.  Anne's 
parish,  Consuelo,  Dominican 
Republic.  The  trip  was  coordinated 
by  St.  Benedict's  (Cambridge, 
Ontario);  Youth  Corps;  and  in  the 


Dominican  Republic,  Scarboro  mis- 
sioner  Fr.  Paul  Ouellette,  and  Mari- 
no, a Dominican  facilitator.  We 
spent  four  months  preparing  for  an 
experience  that  was  seemingly  only 
nine  days,  but  in  reality  will  be  with 
us  for  life.  Try  to  hear  what  is  being 
said  in  the  following  quotes  taken 
from  several  participants. 


hat  impressed  me  most 
about  the  trip  was  the  sense  of  com- 
munity that  you  feel  when  you  are 
there.  It  is  much  different  than  the 
Canadian  community  life  that  I 
know  in  Woodbridge  or  Toronto. 
Personally  I've  lived  in  my  house 
for  four  or  five  years  now  and  as  far 
as  really  knowing  my  neighbours,  I 
don't,  except  for  the  ones  right  next 


to  me.  But  down  in  the  Dominican 
Republic,  it  was  really  weird 
because  we  did  not  really  know 
who  lived  in  which  house  because 
people  would  just  come  in  and  out 
unexpectedly.  I felt  that  after  a 
week,  I knew  most  of  the  people  in 
the  nearest  ten  houses." 


mat  struck  me  the  most  was 
that  the  people  were  poor  but 
happy  and  willing  to  give  and  share 
with  you.  They  are  much  more  lov- 
ing people  than  we  are.  I felt  really 
welcomed  by  my  host  family.  The 
people  wanted  to  learn  more  about 
us  and  always  wanted  to  talk  to  us 
and  make  us  feel  welcome. 

I was  much  more  outgoing  down 
there  than  I am  up  here  because  I 
felt  that  the  people  there  were  more 
accepting  and  I could  be  more  of 
myself.  I felt  more  comfortable  and 
did  not  have  to  put  up  any  masks  or 
barriers." 

e^^was  fun  to  be  there  since 
they  were  so  welcoming.  What 
struck  me  the  most,  especially  at  the 
house  where  I was  billeted,  was  that 
without  much  money  they  were 
seemingly  happier  than  we  are. 
When  I came  back  to  Canada,  I 
realized  how  much  we  misuse  a lot 
of  things  that  we  have  that  they 
don't,  e.g.  television,  water,  electric- 
ity. We  take  for  granted  the  things 
that  we  have  and  are  so  ignorant 
about  the  situation  in  other  parts  of 
the  world." 


Haitian  children  at  a Batey  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 
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By  Dwyer  Sullivan 


"The  Group"  in  a sugar  cane  field,  Consuelo,  Dominican  Republic. 


U. 


we  went  to  the  bateys 
(isolated  work  camps  for  the 
Haitian  sugar  cane  cutters  and  their 
families)  I did  not  think  that  it  could 
be  poorer  than  the  family  I was 
staying  with,  but  it  was  much,  much 
poorer.  And  yet  people  seemed 
happy,  nobody  was  frowning. 

When  I used  to  see  it  on  TV  in  Cana- 
da, I didn't  think  life  like  this  was 
really  happening,  but  when  you 
actually  go  there,  you  realize  that  it 
is  happening." 


a lot  to  see  people 
living  like  this.  No  person,  no  living 
human  being,  no  matter  what 
they've  done,  deserves  this.  Bare 
feet,  tattered  and  tom  clothes,  in 
some  cases  no  clothes  at  all.  Dirty, 
peeling,  unsanitary  one-room 
homes,  and  dirty  water.  It's  so 
unfair!  It  makes  me  so  mad!  But  at 
the  same  time,  I feel  guilty.  I have 
so  much  I take  for  granted,  too 
much  I don't  give  thanks  for,  too 
much  that  I think  I need,  wasting 
too  much  money." 


hurts 


“07 

was  really  upset  when  I visit- 
ed the  batey.  They  had  to  work 
under  such  terrible  conditions.  I 
complain  working  here  in  Canada 
for  $5  an  hour  when  they  are  getting 
around  $3  for  a 12-hour  day  and  are 
really  being  cheated.  A day  does  not 
go  by  in  which  I don't  think  about 
it.  Whenever  I hear  a certain  song. 
I'll  think  about  it.  I do  want  to  go 
back.  I met  a lot  of  new  friends 
there  that  I did  not  expect  to  meet." 


'ack  here  I do  not  take  as 
much  for  granted  anymore.  It  makes 
you  aware  of  what  you  are  eating 
and  what  you  are  throwing  away 
simply  because  you  don't  want  it.  It 
makes  you  cherish  more  all  that  you 
have  and  makes  you  willing  to  give 
more  to  others  in  need." 

I^y  most  memorable  experi- 
ence in  the  Dominican  Republic  was 
when  we  stopped  and  asked  one 
woman  if  we  could  take  her  picture 
and  she  invited  us  to  come  into  her 
home.  She  was  a very,  very  poor 
woman  (regarding  material  posses- 
sions). She  had  two  broken-down 
chairs  and  very  little  food.  But  she 
was  very  pleased  to  have  us  into  her 
home  and  wanted  us  to  stay  for  a 
meal  despite  the  fact  that  she  had 
hardly  anything.  I found  that  very 


powerful  because  here  is  someone 
who  has  nothing  and  yet  offers  to 
share.  It  was  a very  strong  symbol 
of  the  generosity  of  the  people  in 
the  Dominican  Republic." 


/ne  of  the  teachers  said,  "It  is  a 
great  experience  and  1 would  rec- 
ommend it  for  other  teachers 
because  it  was  very  hopeful,  and 
also  a great  way  to  meet  young 
people.  Everyone  on  the  trip  turned 
out  to  be  thoughtful  and  caring  and 
it  was  great  to  see  that  side  of  young 
people,  day  in  and  day  out.  It  is  also 
a good  trip  to  have  going  from  a 
school  because  it  helps  to  bring 
awareness  back  to  the  school.  I 
remember  a trip  I made  as  a 16- 
year-old,  to  be  with  Canadian 
Native  people.  Looking  back,  that 
experience  really  changed  the  direc- 
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tion  of  my  life  in  that  it  changed  my 
interests.  Perhaps  being  exposed  to 
injustices  on  a trip  like  this  one  and 
challenged  to  look  at  your  own  life 
could  easily  be  a turning  point." 

“CT//' 

didn't  go  on  the  typical 
tourist  extravaganza,  spending  time 
at  beaches  and  souvenir  shops. 
Rather,  we  experienced  life  in  a 
developing  country. 

During  our  eight-day  stay,  we 
had  the  opportunity  of  living  with 
families  without  luxuries  such  as 
running  water,  electricity  and  flush- 
ing toilets.  We  had  the  privilege  of 
being  able  to  cut  sugar  cane  and 
visit  a batey  which  houses  the 
Haitian  sugar  cane  cutters  who  are 
the  poorest  of  the  poor.  These  peo- 
ple work  so  hard  for  what  little 
food,  money  and  shelter  they  have. 
The  Haitians  are  barely  surviving 
and  it's  a real  injustice.  The  reality 
of  their  living  situation  is  really 
deplorable,  but  there  are  signs  of 
hope.  Although  they  live  with  very 
little,  they  all  join  together  to  form  a 
community. 

First  World  countries  are  finally 
coming  to  realize  that  aid  needs  to 
be  managed  by  local  people.  There 
are  local  people,  like  Marino  our 
facilitator,  who  sacrifice  a great  deal 
to  bring  about  justice.  Before  the 
trip,  some  of  us  thought  that  we 
were  going  down  to  help,  but 
instead  we  learned  that  the  people 
had  so  much  to  teach  us.  In  fact, 
they  helped  us  more  than  we  helped 


them.  Amidst  the  suffering,  we  met 
people  who  were  fully  alive.  This 
helps  us  realize  that  our  money,  big 
houses  and  nice  cars  don't  bring 
happiness.  We  have  become  aware 
of  what  we  have  and  of  what  they 
don't,  and  that  there  are  incredible 
global  disparities.  Our  experience 
has  changed  us  all  greatly.  I now 
think  about  everything  I purchase, 
the  water  I use,  the  money  I have 
and  the  corrupt  world  we  all  live  in. 
Although  technically  our  experience 
has  come  to  an  end,  it  will  live  for- 
ever in  our  minds  and  in  our 
hearts." 


he  quotes,  pictures,  friendships, 
fundraising,  letter-writing,  return 
visits  go  on.  Some  of  the  seeds 
planted  by  God  in  these  teenagers 
through  their  parents'  encourage- 
ment, the  help  of  Youth  Corps,  the 
Dominicans  sharing  their  homes, 
the  facilitation  of  Marino,  Tatica, 
and  Fr.  Paul,  and  the  witness  of  the 
Haitians  will  bear  30-fold,  some  60- 
fold  and  some  100-fold. 


This  article  was  coordinated  and  edited 
by  Dwyer  Sullivan,  one  of  the  teachers 
on  the  St.  Benedict  Dominican  Republic 
March  Break  Experience  '91.  For  fur- 
ther information,  phone  St.  Benedict's 
at  (519)  621-4050.  °° 


Scarboro  Missioner 
Honoured 


On  July  7, 1991,  Scarboro  missioner 
Fr.  Thomas  McQuaid  received  the 
Papal  Honour  of  PRO  ECCLESIA  ET 
PONTIFICE  (For  Church  and  Pope)  in 
recognition  of  his  generous  service  to 
the  church  and  in  recognition  of  the 
service  of  Scarboro  missioners  who 
worked  in  St.  Lucia.  The  honour  was 
conferred  by  His  Excellency  Kelvin  E. 
Felix,  Archbishop  of  Castries,  the 
capital  of  St.  Lucia  in  the  West  Indies. 

Fr.  McQuaid  was  assigned  to  our 
mission  in  St.  Vincent  and  St.  Lucia  in 
1966.  In  St.  Lucia  he  served  in  a parish, 
and  as  Chaplain  to  a group  of  Sisters 
and  at  a home  for  the  aged.  He 
returned  to  Canada  in  1989. 

Fr.  McQuaid's  missionary  work 
began  in  1940  when  he  departed  for 
China  and  language  study  in  Beijing. 
He  was  recalled  to  Canada  in  1946  to 
work  in  the  Seminary  and  in  1949  was 
elected  Superior  General  of  the  Soci- 
ety. In  1959  he  was  appointed  Novice 
Master,  responsible  for  the  students 
entering  the  Scarboro  Novitiate  in  St. 
Mary's,  Ontario.  He  held  this  position 
until  his  assignment  to  the  West 
Indies. 

On  December  17, 1991,  Fr. 

McQuaid  will  celebrate  52  years  of 
priesthood.  All  of  the  members  of 
Scarboro  Missions  join  in  thanksgiv- 
ing for  Fr.  Tom  and  for  his  many  years 
of  missionary  service  overseas  and 
here  in  Canada. 
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By  Fr.  Daniel  Gennarelli 


Fr.  Gennarelli  is 
an  Associate 
Member  of  Scar- 
boro  Missions 
and  Director  of 
the  Society's 
Justice  & Peace 
Office.  The  fol- 
lowing was 
reprinted  from  WITNESSES  OF 
HOPE,  the  Justice  & Peace  Office 
newsletter. 


his  most  recent  wave  of 
terror  seems  to  have  started  in  late 
May,  1991,  with  the  murder  of  Sister 
Irene  McCormack,  a member  of  the 
sisters  of  St.  Joseph  from  Adelaide, 
Australia.  Sr.  Irene  had  been  in  Peru 
about  four  years  and  was  working 
in  the  town  of  Huasahuasi  (270  km 
northeast  of  Lima  in  the  Andean 
mountains)  where  she  was  beaten 
and  humiliated  in  a mock  trial,  then 
assassinated  by  a shot  in  the  back  of 
the  head.  Four  Peruvian  community 
leaders  were  executed  alongside 
her.  A second  religious  companion, 
Sr.  Dorothy  Stevenson  would  have 
met  the  same  fate  but  she  had  left 
the  day  before  for  medical  treat- 
ment in  Lima.  This  incident,  togeth- 
er with  the  August  killing  of  two 
Polish  missionary  priests  has 
brought  the  total  to  four  priests  and 
three  religious  sisters.  All  of  this 
appears  to  be  the  work  of  Sendero 
Luminoso  - the  Shining  Path  - a rebel 
organization  fighting  since  1980. 

Peruvian-born  Christian  pastoral 
workers  have  numbered  among 
Sendero's  victims.  In  May  as  well, 
Canadian  Norman  Tattersall,  Peru- 
vian director  of  World  Vision  was 
killed.  Sendero  is  implicated. 

Heavily  armed  Peruvian  soldiers 
have  become  a common  sight  in 
areas  where  the  rebels  are  active. 
Currently  50  percent  of  Peru, 


including  Lima,  is  under  a marshall 
law-styled  state  of  emergency.  The 
government's  counter-insurgency 
war  with  Sendero  and  the  smaller 
Tupac  Amaru  Revolutionary  Move- 
ment (MRTA)  has  left  more  than 
22,000  people  dead  over  the  past 
decade.  This  situation  has  to  be  seen 
against  the  backdrop  of  a collapsing 
economy,  rapidly  declining  social 
conditions,  and  a medical  emergen- 
cy, all  provoked  by  a staggering 
foreign  debt  burden  and  the 
imposed  set  of  economic  measures 
"designed"  to  return  Peru  to  credit 
worthiness. 

Meanwhile,  these  latest  attacks 
against  Catholic  foreign  missionar- 
ies working  in  Peru  have  prompted 
a letter  from  the  President  of  the 
Peruvian  Catholic  Bishops'  Confer- 
ence (CEP),  dated  28  August,  in 
which  Bishop  Jose  Dammert 
describes  recent  events  as  "the  new 
situation  of  violence  against  the 
church."  A Canadian  priest  working 
in  a shantytown  on  the  outskirts  of 
Lima  was  quoted  recently  in  Cana- 
da's Globe  & Mail  as  saying  that, 
"Nobody  in  the  church  wanted  to 
believe  the  killings  were  part  of  an 
all-out  war  by  Sendero,  but  Sendero 
wants  to  eliminate  authority,  and  in 
a lot  of  isolated  places  the  church  is 
seen  as  the  only  surviving  authori- 
ty." The  missioner  suggests  that  the 
attacks  on  the  Catholic  church  fol- 
low a brutal  but  consistent  logic.  In 
11  years  of  fighting.  Shining  Path 
has  either  eliminated  or  forced  the 
withdrawal  of  government  soldiers 
and  aid  workers  from  many  com- 
munities. In  remote  parts  of  Peru, 
notably  in  the  Andes,  the  church  is 
the  only  local  institution  left  besides 
the  rebels.  Sendero  tries  to  make 
hunger,  misery,  and  disorganization 
of  the  people  a weapon  in  its  war 
against  the  government.  Church 
leaders  have  asked  for  worldwide 
support  in  making  their  condemna- 


tion and  repudiation  of  these  terror- 
ist groups  unanimous  and  total. 

«_^^arboro  missioners  have  been 
present  among  the  people  of  Peru 
for  over  15  years.  While  an  analysis 
of  the  context  is  quite  complex,  we 
do  know  that  the  military  and  rebel 
groups  have  together  been  responsi- 
ble for  untold  human  suffering  and 
thousands  of  deaths.  The  terrorists' 
new  situation  of  violence  against 
Catholic  institutions  and  missioners 
present  from  other  countries,  while 
by  no  means  the  only  victims  of  the 
11  -year  reign  of  terror,  has  raised 
alarm  in  many  circles  around  the 
world.  If  as  an  implication,  foreign 
church  workers  were  forced  to  with- 
draw from  Christian  base  communi- 
ties, a grave  blow  would  be  struck 
to  this  already  hard-pressed  but 
vital  and  indispensable  movement. 
Overseas  missioners  are  faced  with 
the  daily  tension  of  demonstrating  a 
certain  evangelical  witness  by 
remaining  present  among  the  peo- 
ple but  under  the  possible  circum- 
stance of  public  intimidation  and 
threat  to  their  lives. 

EDITOR'S  NOTE:  As  a result  of 
this  violence,  a World  Council  of 
Churches  delegation  visited  Peru  this 
fall  at  the  invitation  of  churches  there. 
Scarboro's  Justice  & Peace  Office,  work- 
ing with  the  Inter-Church  Committee 
On  Human  Rights  In  Latin  America, 
was  instrumental  in  having  a Catholic 
representative  from  Canada  join  this 
delegation.  Write  to  us  for  a copy  of 
their  report.  oo 


Videos 

Please  note  our  Video  Ad  on  the 
back  cover,  featuring  a video  on  the 
work  of  Scarboro  missioner  Armella 
Sonntag  in  Peru. 


eru  Update 


New  Situation  of  Violence  Against  the  Church 
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Part  of  Our  Missionary  Family 


Cl^arlier  this  year  u>e  corresponded 
with  those  who  have  a Life  Subscription 
to  Scarboro  Missions  magazine.  We 
would  like  to  share  with  you  one  of  the 
many  responses  we  received. 

Dear  Father  Curry: 

First  of  all,  a word  of  thanks  for 
your  letter  to  Life  Subscribers  to 
Scarboro  Missions  magazine.  Since 
your  Society  now  works  on  the 
praiseworthy  concept  of  members 
forming  a missionary  family.  I'd  like 
to  ask  that  this  "Life"  subscriber  be 
included  on  the  fringe  of  that  con- 
cept, perhaps  in  the  extended  part 
of  the  missionary  family. 

Why  do  I ask  this?  As  Shake- 
speare says  in  that  famous  sonnet 
on  love,  "Let  me  count  the  ways." 

First,  I remember  CHINA,  the 
predecessor  of  the  present  maga- 
zine. 

Second,  I remember  Father  Fras- 
er, too,  and  little  Father  Paul  Kam, 
and  the  charter  members  of  that 
squadron  of  missionaries  who  gath- 
ered under  Father  Fraser  at  the 
China  Mission  College  directly 
across  the  road  from  our  house  in 
Almonte.  And  I remember  "Father 
Fraser's  boys"  as  they  were  known 
then,  playing  football  at  the  back  of 
the  college,  alongside  our  family  ice 
house.  Sometimes  the  ball  would 
get  kicked  over  the  gate  and  bounce 
across  the  road  onto  the  lawn  of  our 
house,  and  I had  the  chance  to  tod- 
dle back  and  return  it  to  the  players. 

And  I remember  Fr.  Paul  Kam, 
shortly  after  his  ordination,  mount- 
ing the  steps  of  the  old  gothic  pulpit 
in  St.  Mary's  here.  Little  more  than 
his  head  and  collar  and  white  hands 
could  be  seen  above  the  varnished 
wood  enclosure.  On  the  skirting  of 
the  pulpit  were  wood  panels  con- 
taining images  of  the  four  Evange- 


lists, one  to  each  panel,  with  the 
names  St.  Matthew,  St.  Mark,  St. 
Luke,  and  my  own  namesake,  St. 
John,  inscribed  below.  Even  at  that 
tender  age  I wondered  how  a little 
man  from  China  could,  in  fractured 
English,  talk  about  St.  Paul's  Epistle 
to  the  Romans  to  us  in  Almonte, 
Ontario. 

I remember,  too,  just  a couple  of 
years  after  Fr.  Fraser  moved  his 
college  to  Scarborough,  Fr.  Arthur 
Venadam  came  to  visit  St.  Mary's 
School  where  I was  in  senior  first. 
Sister  asked  him  to  say  something  to 
these  youngsters  in  Chinese,  and  he 
recited  the  Hail  Mary  in  that  lan- 
guage. 

And  in  the  years  following  I 
remember  the  mite  boxes  which 
held  a special  place  of  honour  on 
the  window  ledge  of  the  classroom 
during  the  time  before  the  notion  of 
an  "allowance"  for  children  had  yet 
been  invented.  Yet  somehow  those 
boxes  would  accumulate  pennies 
until  they  reached  the  fifty  cent  total 
which,  according  to  CHINA,  would 
buy  one  "pagan  baby."  We  often 
wondered  since  about  the  search 
and  rescue  operations  which  would 
have  allowed  the  purchase  of  a 
Chinese  boy  or  girl  for  fifty  cents. 

And  of  course  we  remember  Fr. 
Dan  O'Hanley  when  he  was  sta- 
tioned at  St.  Paul's  University  in 
Ottawa,  and  spent  his  weekends  in 
pastoral  work  at  St.  Mary's  here  in 
Almonte.  In  no  person  I've  ever  met 
has  the  notion  of  justice  ever  stood 
out  so  prominently  as  it  did  with 
the  "shortie"  from  Prince  Edward 
Island. 

And,  for  that  matter,  who  could 
forget  Fr.  Leo  Curtin  from  our 
neighbouring  parish  of  St.  Michael's 
in  Huntley  Township,  who  took  up 
the  missionary  role  with  Scarboro 
after  some  years  as  a priest  of  the 


Ottawa  Archdiocese.  Perhaps  the 
memory  of  Fr.  Curtin's  father  is  one 
which  distinguished  the  parish  of 
St.  Michael's  in  a way  which  has 
still  considerable  strength.  There 
was  a custom  in  that  parish  of  the 
recitation  of  the  rosary  before  Mass 
on  Sunday  morning,  when  that 
parish  was  entirely  rural,  and  Irish. 
Con  Curtin,  Fr.  Leo's  father,  used  to 
"give  out  the  beads,"  and  it  is  said 
still,  amongst  those  with  memories 
of  sufficient  longitude  that  can 
recall  him  that  "Con  Curtin  sure 
could  say  the  Rosary." 

So  now,  this  year  your  letter 
states  that  you  are  sending  one  of 
the  missionary  family  to  China  to 
teach  English.  Isn't  it  remarkable 
how  time  colours  events?  One  of  the 
girls  in  our  family  recently  spent 
three  years  in  Peking,  China,  teach- 
ing English  indeed  to  Chinese  teach- 
ers of  English.  She  was  there  during 
the  tragic  Tiannaman  Square 
episode  and  fortunately  was  able  to 
get  out  to  Germany  without  injury. 

For  all  the  above  reasons  I do 
remember  I would  like  to  be  includ- 
ed still  in  your  subscribers,  and  am 
enclosing  a gift  to  assist  in  the  work 
of  the  Society. 

Have  I answered  your  query?  I 
hope  so.  When  one  has  reached  the 
age  of  three  score  and  ten  it's  those 
old  friends  who  are  left  who  seem  to 
count  the  most.  The  Scarboro  Mis- 
sions magazine,  successor  to  CHINA, 
and  the  mite  box  I include  in  that 
list. 

John  Dunn 

Almonte,  Ontario 

As  a result  of  this  Special  Appeal,  our 
Life  Subscribers  sent  us  $42,000.  It  is 
with  much  gratitude  that  we  acknowl- 
edge their  generosity  to  us.  °° 
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Investing  In  Your  Future... 
and  Ours 
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s I write  this  I think  of  my 
Uncle  Murdock.  Although  he  is  not 
what  you  would  call  rich,  he  is  com- 
fortable and  has  a few  dollars  in  the 
bank.  Some  time  ago,  he  told  me 
that  he  wanted  to  share  in  our  work 
as  missioners  and  asked  how  he 
could  help.  He  also  told  me  to  keep 
in  mind  that  he  would  soon  be  retir- 
ing and  had  to  look  to  a secure 
future  for  himself. 

I began  to  talk  to  him  about 
annuities  - a way  to  help  Scarboro 
Missions  and  at  the  same  time  a 
way  to  invest  in  his  own  retirement. 
If  he  were  to  give  us,  say,  $1,000,  we 
would  invest  it  for  him  and  he 
would  receive  the  interest  until  he 
dies.  Upon  his  death  his  $1,000 
would  go  to  the  work  of  our  Society. 
We  call  this  a Gift  Annuity  and  it 
really  is  a way  of  helping  us  and  at 
the  same  time  receiving  something 
back  for  one's  self. 

Over  the  years  many  people 


across  Canada  have  given  us  a Gift 
Annuity,  thus  helping  to  guarantee 
our  future.  In  1990,  for  example,  we 
received  $200,000  from  annuitants 
who  had  passed  away.  If  we  hadn't 
had  these  "Gifts,"  our  deficit  would 
have  been  over  half  a million  dol- 
lars. 

Since  my  uncle  was  concerned 
about  his  retirement  years,  I had  to 
make  it  clear  to  him  that  money 
given  to  us  as  a Gift  Annuity  would 
no  longer  be  his.  It  would  not  be 
like  the  money  he  has  in  the  bank, 
for  example,  that  he  can  withdraw 
at  anytime.  So  it  really  had  to  be 
money  he  did  not  foresee  needing 
for  himself  and  that  he  was  willing 
to  give  to  us.  A Gift  Annuity  pro- 
duces interest  just  like  the  money  he 
has  in  the  bank  produces  interest. 
What  he  will  receive  from  us  is  the 
annual  interest,  which  we  will  send 
to  him  on  a monthly  or  quarterly 
basis.  However,  when  he  passes 


away,  this  Gift  Annuity  will  be  ours 
for  our  work  as  missioners. 

An  important  added  feature  is 
that  a Gift  Annuity  entitles  the  giver 
to  deduct  a certain  amount  from 
their  personal  income  tax  when  they 
make  that  gift.  Also  a certain 
amount  of  the  yearly  interest  they 
receive  would  be  tax  deductible. 

After  hearing  all  this,  my  uncle 
eventually  decided  to  give  us  a Gift 
Annuity.  Today  he  tells  me  that  it  is 
working  out  fine  with  him  and  he  is 
more  than  happy  to  have  invested 
in  our  future. 

Along  with  giving  us  a Gift 
Annuity,  Uncle  Murdock  also  spoke 
to  me  about  remembering  us  in  his 
Will.  If  you,  too,  are  interested  in 
helping  us  with  a Gift  Annuity  and 
perhaps  in  your  Will,  please  fill  in 
the  form  below  to  receive  more 
information. 


i 1 


es , please  send  me 

□ Gift  Annuity  Brochure 

□ Will  Brochure 

□ Both 

Name  (Please  Print) 

Address 

Apt  # 

City/Town 

Province 

Code  Ref  #(upper  left  corner  of  magazine  mailing  label) 


Return  this  form  to:  Scarboro  Missions,  2685  Kingston  Rd.,  Scarborough,  Ontario,  M1M  1M4  \ 
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and  Man:  Image  of  God 


shakes  and  hugs  by  several  families. 
The  people  were  happy  to  see  us 
and  welcomed  us  enthusiastically. 
Not  everyone  had  arrived  yet.  The 
community  members,  about  15 
families  in  all,  live  scattered  up  and 
down  the  inlet.  But  most  had  heard 
the  sound  of  the  parish  boat  and 
soon  they  arrived  by  canoe. 

Once  everyone  had  gathered 
inside  the  schoolhouse  where  Sun- 
day prayer  services  are  held,  coffee 
and  a type  of  bread  made  from 


he  parish  boat  chugged 
along,  landing  at  the 
riverbank  of  the  com- 
munity of  Beiju-acu.  It 
was  already  mid-morn- 
ing and  we'd  travelled  four  hours  in 
the  hot  Amazonian  sun,  down  a 
side  river  from  the  town  of  Urucara, 
then  along  the  Amazon  River  itself, 
and  finally  up  the  inlet  leading  to 
the  community. 

As  we  jumped  on  shore  from  the 
boat,  we  were  greeted  with  hand- 


manioc root  were  served.  Then  our 
meeting  began  amid  the  wails  of 
some  infants  and  the  shooing  away 
of  dogs  which  wandered  in.  On  this 
round  of  community  visits,  an 
important  item  was  the  introduction 
of  the  "Fraternity  Campaign"  mate- 
rial. Every  year  the  Brazilian 
Church  prays,  sings,  studies  and 
reflects  on  a particular  theme.  One 
year  the  theme  was  "Means  of 
Social  Communication".  The  base 
Christian  communities  in  Brazil 
were  asked  to  look  at  values 
expressed  in  the  media  and  examine 
whether  or  not  television,  radio  and 
newspapers  communicate  the  truth, 
peace  and  justice  of  Jesus  Christ. 

This  time  the  theme  was 
"Woman  and  Man:  Image  of  God". 
The  Church  looked  at  the  situation 
of  women  in  the  family,  in  the  local 
community,  and  in  society  in  gener- 
al. To  help  us  reflect,  we  had  a 
poster  which  we  hung  on  the  wall. 
The  poster  was  of  a woman  with 
hands  outstretched  toward  the  sky, 
beside  a man  who  is  on  bended 
knee.  The  couple,  wearing  work 
clothes,  are  located  in  the  middle  of 
a forest,  and  the  surrounding  nature 
reminds  one  of  the  Garden  of  Eden 
or  even  the  Amazonian  rain  forest. 

The  woman  is  smiling  and  the 
community  members  suggest  that 
she  is  praying,  thanking  God  or 
asking  God  for  some  favour.  The 
man  has  a frightened  expression  on 
his  face,  and  his  kneeling  position 
shows  an  attitude  of  asking  pardon 
for  something.  One  woman  of  the 
community  remarked:  "The  man 
seems  afraid,  maybe  he  was  out  late 
at  night  drinking  and  now  he's 
asking  pardon  from  his  wife!"  There 
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By  Fr.  Ron  MacDonnell,  S.F.M. 


EOPLE  STILL  DO  NOT  TRUST  WOMEN  IN 
LEADERSHIP  ROLES,  NOT  EVEN  WOMEN  THEMSELVES. 

Yet  it  is  often  the  women  of  the  community 

WHO  PARTICIPATE  MORE  FAITHFULLY  IN  PRAYER  AND 
COMMUNITY  ACTIVITIES." 


is  general  laughter.  Another  woman 
spoke  out:  “Well,  perhaps  it's  the 
woman's  turn  to  speak  out  now. 
Usually  it's  the  men  who  do  all  the 
talking  and  make  the  decisions.  If 
women  are  created  equal,  now  we 
must  have  equal  voice  as  well." 

The  people  seemed  to  agree  with 
this,  though  with  some  joking  and 
laughter.  Machismo  runs  deep  as  a 
cultural  value  in  Brazilian  society. 
We  posed  a question  to  the  commu- 
nity: If  a wife  wishes  to  go  to  town 
upriver  to  do  shopping  or  to  take  a 
child  for  medical  attention,  does  she 
have  to  ask  permission  from  her 
husband?  Everyone  admitted  that 
this  was  the  general  case.  But  this 
does  not  apply  both  ways:  If  the 
husband  wants  to  take  a trip  away 
for  a few  days,  he  doesn't  have  to 
ask  permission  from  his  wife,  he 
just  informs  her. 

This  is  obviously  unfair,  and 
belies  the  inequality  existent  in 
many  Amazonian  marriages.  Why? 
"That's  the  way  it  has  always  been," 
someone  explained.  "There's  a lot  of 
jealousy  too.  Often  the  husband 
figures  his  wife  will  be  unfaithful. 
And  the  wife  will  think  that  of  her 
husband  too.  It's  a lack  of  trust."  In 
a true  and  equal  partnership,  nei- 
ther would  have  to  ask  permission. 
Husband  and  wife  would  work  out 
plans  in  mutual  trust  and  dialogue. 
Equality  and  dialogue  in  the  home 
were  some  of  the  values  empha- 
sized during  this  Fraternity  Cam- 
paign. 


In  our  reflection  at  Beiju-acu,  we 
went  on  to  look  at  the  situation  of 
women  in  society.  We  discovered 
that,  of  the  presidents  or  coordina- 
tors of  the  25  communities  which 
comprise  the  parish,  only  about 
three  were  women.  People  still  do 
not  trust  women  in  leadership  roles, 
not  even  women  themselves.  Yet  it 
is  often  the  women  of  the  communi- 
ty who  participate  more  faithfully  in 
prayer  and  community  activities. 

At  the  economic  level,  women 
suffer  exploitation.  In  rural  Brazil, 
people  frequently  hire  themselves 
out  as  day  labour,  clearing  land 
with  a machete.  In  Urucara  County, 
women  are  paid  less  than  men  for 
the  same  type  of  work.  "And  usual- 
ly the  woman  works  faster  and 
more  consistently  than  the  man!" 
insisted  one  woman. 

We  analyzed  women's  participa- 
tion at  the  political  level.  Locally,  all 
the  authority  positions,  such  as 
county-counsellor,  are  held  by  men. 
Nationally,  in  the  presidential  elec- 
tions which  occurred  in  November 
'89,  there  was  only  one  woman 
candidate  and  21  men  candidates. 

So  in  the  area  of  political  expression 
the  movement  for  women's  libera- 
tion has  not  yet  developed  a strong, 
articulate  voice.  The  Women's  Pas- 
toral Commission  which  operates  in 
our  prelacy  was  created  by  lay 
women  and  Sisters  to  organize 
women  in  the  parishes  and  to  work 
at  creating  greater  conscientization 
of  women's  reality. 
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As  it  was  approaching  lunchtime, 
we  put  on  a tape  with  some  of  the 
songs  written  to  celebrate  the  Fra- 
ternity Campaign  theme.  The  natu- 
ral musicality  of  the  Brazilian  peo- 
ple made  these  songs  readily  popu- 
lar. The  refrain  of  the  communion 
song  goes  like  this: 

Among  those  invited  to  the  table  of  the 
Lord, 

May  there  never  be  differences  or  divi- 
sions! 

Woman  and  man  are  the  image  of  the 
living  God, 

Created  by  God  to  live  in  communion. 

Another  song,  more  upbeat  with 
a popular  rhythm,  speaks  of  the 
hardships  which  many  Brazilian 
working  women  face: 

She  goes  down  to  the  riverbank 
With  a bundle  on  her  head 
She  gains  a mere  pittance 
Washing  clothes  all  day  long 
Suffering  cold  from  the  water 
Yet  never  complaining. 

If  she  leaves  the  house  the  child  cries 
If  she  stays  home  there's  no  bread  to  eat 
Early  morning  and  all  day  long 
In  the  hot  sun  or  cold  rain 
Only  the  boss  seems  to  get  rich. 

The  people  liked  the  song  and 
were  humming  along,  tapping  their 
feet.  The  words  spoke  directly  to 
their  reality,  their  hardship,  their 
suffering. 

By  now  it  was  lunch  time  and  we 
were  invited  to  sit  down  with  the 
community  members  to  a meal  of 
fish,  rice  and  farinha  (dried  manioc 
root).  The  conversation  was  animat- 


DISCUSSED  THE  NEED  FOR  POOR  PEOPLE  TO 
BECOME  MORE  AWARE  OF  THE  SYSTEMATIC 
EXPLOITATION,  TO  BUILD  BONDS  OF  TRUST  WITH  ONE 
ANOTHER,  AND  TO  CREATE  ALTERNATIVE  ECONOMIC 

STRUCTURES." 


ed  and  there  was  lots  of  joking 
around.  After  lunch  we  returned  to 
the  meeting  and  talked  about  the 
problems  and  concerns  of  the  peo- 
ple. Inflation  and  high  prices  were 
the  biggest  worry.  "I  went  into  Uru- 
cara  to  sell  tomatoes  last  week  and  I 
walked  around  town  all  day,  but  no 
one  would  give  me  a good  price," 
complained  one  woman,  her  sun- 
beaten  face  worn  with  suffering.  "So 
finally  I had  to  sell  them  to  one  of 
the  big  merchants  there  for  10  cruza- 
dos (about  20  cents).  And  then  do 
you  know  what?  While  I was  there, 
right  in  front  of  me,  he  turned 
around  and  sold  them  to  someone 
for  25  cruzados  a kilogram.  How 
come  we  poor  people  can't  get 
ahead?  Why  can't  we  get  organized 
like  the  merchants?" 

We  discussed  the  need  for  poor 
people  to  become  more  aware  of  the 
systematic  exploitation,  to  build 
bonds  of  trust  with  one  another,  and 
to  create  alternative  economic  struc- 
tures. "The  rich  know  how  to  unite 
and  make  agreements,"  someone 
said,  "but  we  poor  - trust  another 
person?  Hmph!  And  even  less  so  a 
woman!" 

Toward  the  end  of  the  day,  we 
prepared  for  Mass  and  the  baptism 
of  three  children.  The  celebration  of 
baptism  is  a commitment  on  the 
part  of  the  parents  and  godparents 
to  teach  values  of  justice  and  equali- 
ty to  their  children.  This  includes 
the  equality  of  women  and  men, 
created  in  the  image  of  God.  Our 


celebration  was  joyful  and  the  peo- 
ple were  happy  and  content  to  have 
spent  a day  together  as  community. 
At  the  end  of  the  Mass,  we  all  asked 
a blessing  on  the  new  statue  of  Our 
Lady  of  the  Rosary,  the  patron  of 
the  community.  With  outstretched 
hands  the  people  prayed  earnestly 
and  asked  Our  Lady  for  her  protec- 
tion and  love. 

Dusk  approached  and  we  headed 
back  upriver,  dropping  off  a few 
people  at  their  homes  along  the 
way.  I was  happy,  reflecting  on  the 
friendship  and  sharing  which  had 
taken  place  during  the  day.  I 
thought  of  the  hardships  of  the  rural 
agricultural  woman  worker,  and  of 
the  strength,  courage  and  beauty 
she  brings  to  life  to  make  it  joyful. 
The  words  of  one  of  the  Fraternity 
Campaign  songs  kept  running 
through  my  mind: 

Long  live  the  woman  of  this  nation 
Who  bears  within  her  womb 
The  new  seed  of  liberation 
Who  carries  in  her  blood 
The  new  seed  of  revolution.  °° 


VIDEOS! 

Please  see  our  Video  Ad,  back 
cover,  featuring  two  videos  on  the 
work  of  Scarboro  missioners  Fr.  Ron 
MacDonnell  and  Bishop  George 
Marskell  in  Brazil. 


I REMEMBER 


My  Friend  Vince 


By  Fr.  Vincent  Daniel,  S.F.M. 


hen  Vincent 
McGough  and  I 
were  ordained 
together  at  Blessed 
Sacrament  Church 
in  Toronto  on 
December  17, 1955, 
I never  imagined 
that  the  next  time 


I'd  be  inside  that  Church  would  be  just 
eight  months  later  at  his  funeral.  He 
was  killed  in  a plane  crash  on  his  way 
to  Japan,  his  first  foreign  mission 
assignment.  Another  Scarboro  mission- 
er,  Fr.  Jim  Macintosh,  was  also  a victim 
of  that  crash  when  the  plane  missed  the 
runway  at  a refueling  base  in  Kodiak 
Island,  Alaska. 

Vince  McGough  and  I had  been  good 
friends  since  the  September  day  we 
entered  our  novitiate  in  1949,  at  St. 
Mary's,  Ontario.  He  was  a cheerful 
young  man  who  excelled  at  sports, 
especially  hockey  and  tennis.  One  of  his 
older  brothers,  Larry,  had  already 
entered  St.  Augustines  Seminary  and 
was  later  ordained  a priest  for  Toronto 
Archdiocese  in  the  class  of  1952.  Father 
Larry  is  presently  pastor  of  All  Saints 
parish  in  Etobicoke  where  his  mother's 
funeral  was  held  this  year  in  the  pres 
ence  of  Archbishop  Ambrozic,  Bishop 
Wall  and  some  40  priests  who  concele- 
brated  the  Mass. 

Mrs.  Mary  Cecilia  McGough  died  on 
January  7, 1991,  at  the  age  of  94.  At  her 
funeral,  I was  once  again  reminded  of 
my  friend  Vince  and  the  shortness  of 
our  time  on  earth  compared  to  eternity. 
When  he  died  on  that  plane,  he  had 
been  praying  the  official  prayer  of  the 
Church,  the  Roman  Breviary.  And 
inside  that  book  was  a prayer  card  enti- 
tled "A  Ticket  to  Heaven".  I've  often 
thought  about  my  classmate  and 
prayed  that  we'll  meet  again  in  heaven 
someday  just  as  we  met  about  42  years 
ago  and  helped  each  other  on  the  way 
to  our  priestly  ordination. 


F 
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By  Fr.  Frank  Hawkshaw,  S.F.M. 


dvent  Liturgy  And  Ikebana 


he  Japanese  word  Ike- 
bana means  "Living  Flower".  In 
Japan  flowers  are  used  to  decorate, 
and  also  to  express  a meaning.  Four 
ladies  in  the  parish  of  Our  Lady 
Queen  of  Peace  in  the  diocese  of 
Tokyo,  take  turns  arranging  flowers 
for  the  Sunday  liturgy.  Before 
arranging  the  flowers  they  meditate 
on  the  readings  for  the  following 
Sunday  and  then  strive  to  express 
the  fruit  of  their  meditations  with 
the  flowers. 

For  the  first  Sunday  of  Advent,  in 
the  "B"  year  of  the  three  year  cycle 
of  the  Liturgy  of  the  Word,  Isaiah 
describes  the  situation  of  the  Jewish 
people  on  their  return  to  Jerusalem 
after  50  years  of  exile  in  Babylonia. 
The  city,  like  a city  devastated  by 
war,  is  in  shambles.  In  desperation 
Isaiah  cries  out,  "Oh  Lord,  tear  open 
the  heavens  and  come  down."  We 
are  led  to  feel  our  own  personal  and 
collective  worlds  in  shamble  and  cry 
out  with  Isaiah.  On  this  first  Sunday 
of  Advent  the  Ikebana  is  character- 
ized by  its  barrenness. 

On  the  second  Sunday  the  mood 
changes.  John  the  Baptist  appears 
and  proclaims  a Baptism  of  Repen- 
tance in  preparation  for  the  coming 
of  the  Saviour.  People  ask  him  if  he 
is  the  Messiah  that  is  to  come.  John 
replies:  "I  am  not,  I am  a voice  in 
the  wilderness:  make  straight  the 
way  of  the  Lord."  There  is  an  air  of 
expectation  among  the  people.  In 
the  Ikebana  a flower  begins  to  bloom. 

On  the  third  Sunday  John  the 
Baptist  preaches  with  great  zest, 
"prepare  the  way  of  the  Lord."  Peo- 


ple ask  John,  "What  must  we  do?" 

He  answers,  "If  anyone  has  two 
tunics,  he  must  share  with  one  who 
has  none." 

The  tax  collectors  also  ask  John, 


most  blessed  and  blessed  is  the  fruit 
of  your  womb."  Christmas  is  very 
close  and  the  mood  is  approaching 
that  of  Christmas.  The  Ikebana  is 
now  quite  decorative. 


Christmas 

"What  must  we  do?" 

John  replies,  "Exact  no  more  than 
your  rate." 

A change  of  heart  expresses  itself 
in  works  of  justice  and  charity. 

When  we  open  our  hearts  to  the 
deprived  and  little  ones  of  the 
world,  we  open  our  hearts  to  Christ. 
A constant  refrain  in  the  readings 
for  this  third  Sunday  is  joy,  and  the 
Ikebana  begins  to  express  brightness 
and  joy. 

On  the  fourth  Sunday,  Mary 
takes  centre  stage.  In  the  "C"  year  of 
the  cycle  - the  year  of  Luke  - Mary, 
having  consented  to  be  the  Mother 
of  the  Saviour,  goes  to  the  aid  of  her 
cousin  Elizabeth.  Elizabeth  pro- 
claims, "Of  all  women  you  are  the 


On  Christmas  day,  God’s  glory 
appears  and  the  Ikebana  sparkles 
with  the  glory  of  the  kingdom. 

^ Advent  is  a time  to  prepare 
our  hearts  for  the  coming  of  the 
Saviour.  John  the  Baptist  and  Mary 
are  presented  to  us  as  models.  John 
says,  "I  am  not  fit  to  undo  the  strap 
of  his  sandals."  Mary  says,  "My  soul 
doth  magnify  the  Lord,  my  spirit 
rejoices  in  God  my  Saviour."  With 
John  and  Mary,  we  bow  in  deep 
adoration  before  our  Saviour  God 
who  became  one  of  us  in  Jesus 
Christ.  °° 
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he  following  tale 
was  woven  from 
strands  of  experi- 
ence in  Northern 
Saskatchewan.  As  I 
reminisce.  Father  Jean  de  Brebeuf, 
the  "Saint  Among  The  Hurons", 
enters  the  scene.  I see  him  writing 
by  candlelight,  alone.  In  English  we 
call  this  writing,  "The  Huron 
Carol".  It  begins: 


Twas  in  the  moon  of  wintertime 
When  all  the  birds  had  fled 
That  mighty  Gitchi  Manitou 
Sent  Angel  choirs  instead. 

Then  in  the  last  verse.  Father 
Brebeuf,  with  an  enchanted  heart, 
writes  of  a vision: 


O children  of  the  forest  free 
O sons  of  Manitou 
The  Holy  Child  of  earth  and 
heaven 

Is  born  today  for  you 

Come  kneel  before  the  radiant 

Boy 

Who  brings  you  beauty , peace 
and  joy 

Jesus  your  King  is  born! 

Jesus  is  Born! 

In  excelsis  gloria! 


Of  course,  it  was  a vision  of  cen- 
turies ago.  It  was  seen  on  the  shore 
of  Georgian  Bay.  Nevertheless,  that 
"radiant  Boy,"  well.  I'm  sure  I saw 
him  in  Northern  Saskatchewan.  He 
too  was  a child  of  the  forest,  a son  of 
Manitou.  There  was  little  peace  in 
him,  however.  He  was  not  free.  He 
seemed  lost  in  a strange  forest.  His 
name  was  Jimmy. 

Jimmy  was  11  years  old.  He  was 
brown  as  a buffalo  hide.  Brilliant 
black  hair  framed  his  boyish  fea- 
tures. Donna  was  his  mother.  Wea- 
ried by  poverty  and  pioneer  living 
in  the  reserve,  she  moved  to  town.  It 
was  in  school  where  Jimmy  met 
Nick.  The  rapport  was  spontaneous. 
They  argued,  laughed  and  played  in 
the  pleasure  of  each  other's  compa- 
ny. 

It  was  an  unlikely  friendship. 
Nick  was  a descendent  of  those 
hardworking,  disciplined  people  of 
Eastern  Europe.  He  didn't  care 
about  cultural  differences,  but  his 
parents  were  concerned.  They  were 
unfamiliar  with  the  history  of 
racism  and  genocide  suffered  by 
Jimmy's  people.  "Indians  are  a bad 
influence,"  thought  Nick's  parents. 
Jimmy's  friendship  was  rejected. 
With  time,  however,  Nick's  family 
recognized  Jimmy  as  indeed  a 
friend.  He  was  received  into  the 
family  home  frequently,  but  always 
with  endless  "do"  and  "don't"  com- 
mands. 

Nick  sought  Jimmy's  company. 
Inevitably,  Nick  would  steer  the 
conversations  to  Indian  folklore 
which  Jimmy  discussed  with  all 
simplicity.  The  setting  would  fre- 
quently be  the  woods  or  farmlands 
nearby. 


The  well  of  Jimmy's  knowledge 
soon  ran  dry.  He  felt  the  need  to 
guess  and  to  pretend.  Avoiding  this 
role  of  "noble  savage"  weakened 
the  bonds  of  friendship  with  Nick. 
Strained  by  disagreements,  these 
bonds  eventually  broke. 

I had  seen  Jimmy  only  once 
before  when  Nick  brought  him  to 
the  rectory.  This  time,  however, 
Jimmy  came  alone,  filled  with  sad- 
ness. I asked  for  his  friend  Nick. 
With  moist  eyes  and  words  in  disar- 
ray, he  spoke  of  his  relationship 
with  Nick.  Jimmy's  wound  revealed 
the  greatest  story  ever  told! 

This  is  Jimmy's  story:  Don't  walk 
before  me,  I may  not  follow.  Don't 
walk  behind  me,  I may  not  lead. 
Walk  beside  me  and  be  my  friend. 

He  sorrowed,  for  his  story  never 
became  a reality.  Nick's  family 
walked  before  him.  They  led  him 
with  a "command"  performance. 
Nick  himself  walked  behind  him 
with  high  expectations.  Jimmy 
could  not  lead  him.  No  one  walked 
beside  Jimmy.  There  was  no  shar- 
ing. 

His  message  became  clear  that 
day  in  the  rectory  as  I rummaged 
through  gifts  from  anonymous 
donors.  It  was,  after  all,  the  night 
before  Christmas.  The  apples,  the 
grapes,  the  oranges,  the  woolens... 
My  eyes  moistened.  Oh,  the 
unspeakable  joy  of  strength,  peace 
and  security  given  through  the  pres- 
ence of  another,  a friend!  Gone  are 
the  fears  of  misunderstood  words  or 
unfettered  thoughts.  They  are 
poured  out  freely  to  overflowing! 
Like  chaff  and  grain  together,  sifted 
with  a trusting  hand,  it  keeps  what 
is  good  and  with  a breath  of  kind- 
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Had  Fled 

By  Fr.  Joseph  Curcio,  S.F.M. 


Fr.  Curcio  and  participants  at  a Native  dance  festival.  Saskatchewan. 
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ness,  blows  the  rest  away. 

I returned  with  my  gifts  to  this 
"radiant  Boy".  It  was  then  that  I told 
him,  awkwardly,  that  Jesus  walked 
beside  him.  Tomorrow  we  would 
celebrate  His  birthday.  He  was  born 
in  the  wintertime.  The  birds  had 
fled  the  forest.  The  Great  Creator 
Spirit  sent  angels  as  a special  sign  of 
His  presence.  They  sang  a song  of 
joy  and  danced  to  the  rhythm  of  the 
drums.  In  the  forest,  hunters  lis- 
tened. They  saw  the  light  in  the  sky 
and  noticed  the  shadow  of  a great 
lone  Eagle  making  circles  above  the 


light.  The  hunters  gathered  their 
best  pelts  as  gifts,  for  they  sensed 
the  presence  of  Manitou.  They  made 
tracks  through  the  pure  driven 
snow.  Moving  cautiously  among  the 
barren  trees,  they  reached  a lodge  of 
broken  bark.  It  was  bathed  in  a 
splendor  they  could  not  explain. 
There  they  found  a newborn  baby, 
with  Mary  his  mother  and  Joseph 
her  husband.  The  Father,  you  see, 
was  the  great  Manitou  Creator. 

They  honoured  that  little  family 
with  their  gifts  and  respect.  Later, 
chiefs  arrived  from  afar  to  see  the 


mighty  Manitou  who  came  to  wear 
your  moccasins  and  mine,  and 
Nick's  too! 

Jimmy  left  carrying  his  little 
package.  He  passed  through  the 
doorway  silently  with  lowered  eyes. 
Then,  looking  back  for  a brief 
glance,  he  smiled.  "Merry  Christ- 
mas grandpa!"  °° 
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1.  Content: 

To  prepare  for  this  essay,  students 
are  invited  to  research  the  arrival  of 
Columbus  to  the  Americas  using 
current  accounts  of  these  historical 
events.  What  motivated  the  explor- 
ers? What  did  their  arrival  mean  to 
the  Native  Peoples  already  living 
there?  Try  to  discover  more  about 
these  native  peoples:  What  was 
significant  about  their  culture  and 
customs?  What  was  their  everyday 
life  like?  What  were  their  beliefs  and 
values  and  how  did  they  express 
them? 

Now,  using  your  imagination,  go 
back  to  the  year  1492.  Christopher 
Columbus  is  about  to  arrive  in  the 
Americas.  You  have  the  opportunity 
to  talk  with  the  native  peoples.  First 
of  all,  what  will  you  tell  them  about 
Columbus  and  the  other  settlers 
who  will  arrive?  Secondly,  what  do 
you  think  these  Native  Peoples 
could  share  about  themselves  with 
these  strangers  from  across  the  seas. 
Essays  will  be  judged  on  creativity 
and  knowledge  of  history  and  cul- 
ture. 

2.  Length: 

500-700  words  (between  two  and 
three  double-spaced  typewritten 
pages.) 

3.  Deadline: 

Entries  must  be  postmarked  no  later 
than  midnight  April  30, 1992. 


4.  Qualifications: 

Contest  is  open  to  two  groups  of 
students: 

Division  I - 7th  to  9th  grades 
Division  II  - 10th  to  12th  grades 

Essays  should  be  neatly  typed  dou- 
ble-spaced, or  handwritten,  on  only 
one  side  of  the  paper.  Student's 
name  and  grade;  school  name, 
address  and  phone  number,  and 
teacher's  name  MUST  be  clearly 
typed  or  printed  on  top  right  hand 
comer  of  the  first  page.  All  other 
pages  must  have  the  name  of  the 
student  typed  or  written  on  top 
right-hand  comer. 

It  is  important  to  specify  under 
which  division  the  entry  is  being 
submitted.  One  entry  per  student. 
All  entries  become  the  property  of 
Scarboro  Missions  and  cannot  be 
returned. 

The  winning  essays  will  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Fall  '92  issues  of 
Scarboro  Missions  magazine. 

5.  Mail  entries  to: 

ESSAY  CONTEST 
Scarboro  Missions 
2685  Kingston  Road 
Scarborough,  Ontario 
M1M1M4 


6.  Awards: 

Division  1 - 

FR.ART  MACKINNON,  SFM 
SCHOLARSHIP:  $300 

Fr.  Art  went  to 
the  Dominican 
Republic  in  1960 
during  the  final 
days  of  the 
dictatorship  of 
Rafael  Trujillo. 
This  was  a time 
of  much  suffer- 
ing for  the 
Dominican  peoples  and  persecution 
of  the  Church.  In  1965,  with  civil 
war  raging,  Fr.  Art  had  publicly 
protested  the  arrest  by  the  military 
of  37  young  men  from  his  parish.  As 
a result  of  this  and  other  activities 
on  behalf  of  the  people,  Fr.  Art  was 
shot  to  death  in  June  of  1965. 


Division  II  - 

FR.  BILL  SMITH,  SFM 

SCHOLARSHIP:  $300 

Fr.  Bill  was 
missioned  to  the 
Brazilian  Ama- 
zon in  1963. 
From  1974  he 
worked  with  the 
Canadian 
Catholic  Orga- 
nization for 
Development 
and  Peace,  his  main  task  to  direct 
development  funds  to  projects  in 
Central  America,  where  he  spent 
long  periods  of  time.  Bill  had  just 
arrived  in  Brazil  where  he  was  to 
work  with  the  Brazilian  trade  union 
movement  when  he  died  of  a heart 
attack  in  May,  1989. 
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"Hniie  Kateri  movement  is  helping  us  come  back  to  the  dignity  and  beauty  of  who  we  are 
-L  as  native  people,  back  to  the  knowledge  that  God  has  always  been  with  us  and  still  is. 
VVf  are  encouraged  to  recognize  the  giftedness  that  we  have  to  share,  both  individually  and 

collectively.  The  prophet  Isaiah  (Is  66.9) 
captures  this  moment  for  me,  in  the 
image  of  a nation  compared  toa  pregnant 
woman;  it  is  where  the  Lord  says  "Do 
not  think  that  I will  bring  my  people  to 
the  point  of  birth  and  not  let  them  be 
born  " (Is  66.9).  I see  the  same  progress 
occurring  in  our  native  Catholic  people. 
It's  a birthing  of  church."  Sister  Eva 
Solomon,  CSJ,  Thunder  Bay. 
Abridged  from  interviews  for  THE 
KATERI  MOVEMENT,  13-part  series 
to  be  broadcast  on  VISION  TV. 


An  Invitation  to  Support 

The  Kateri  Movement 

First  Nations  spiritual  traditions  coming  alive  within  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church! 


THIRTEEN  TELEVISION  HALF-HOURS 

ON 

VISION  TV 

Beginning  January  3, 1992 

WITH  HOST 

SISTER  EVA  SOLOMON,  CSJ 

yillACERS 

CONTACT:  Villagers  Communications  26  Linden  Street  Toronto  Canada  M4Y  1V6 
Telephone  416  323-3228  Fax  416  323-1201 


HOPE  FOR  THE  JOURNEY: 
Mission  On  The  Amazon 


Since  1961,  Scarboro  mis 
sioner  George  Marskell,  Bish- 
op of  the  Prelacy  of  Itacoatiara,  has 
lived  in  solidarity  with  the  people 
of  Amazonas,  Brazil,  who  struggle 
for  more  just  economic  and  social 
conditions.  In  this  video  he  talks 
about  the  church  in  Brazil  and  the 
phenomenon  of  Base  Christian 
Communities  in  Itacoatiara. 


FORMAT: 

LENGTH: 

PRICE: 


VHS 

24  minutes 
$20.00 


SPEAKING  OUT  ON  MISSION 

What  is  mission?  The  answers  are 
as  individual  as  each  missioner. 
Four  Scarboro  lay  people  and  five 
priests  share  their  reflections  on 
mission. 


FORMAT: 

LENGTH: 

PRICE: 


VHS 

26  minutes 
$20.00 


Videos  fro 


GARBORO 


ISSIONS 


% 


CROSSCURRENT 

Armella  Sonntag  is  one  of 
seven  women  currently 
working  with  Scarboro  Mis- 
sions. Together  with  her  husband 
Kim  Paisley,  she  accompanies  the 
people  of  the  parish  of  St.  Joseph 
the  Worker  in  La  Victoria,  a suburb 
of  Chiclayo  Peru.  This  video  pro- 
files Armella  and  her  involvement 
in  the  parish  and  in  CEPAS,  an 
organization  dedicated  to  popular 
education. 


FACES  OF  SCARBORO  MISSIONS: 
AN  INTERVIEW  WITH  RON 
MACDONNELL 

Ron  MacDonnell  is  a Scarboro 
priest  working  in  the  Brazilian 
Amazon.  In  this  interview,  he  talks 
about  the  problems  faced  by 
Brazilians,  the  role  of  the  Church, 
and  his  own  growth  as  a priest. 
Study  guide  available. 

FORMAT:  VHS 

LENGTH:  26  minutes 

PRICE:  $20.00 


FORMAT: 

LENGTH: 

PRICE: 


VHS 

17  minutes 
$20.00 


PADRE  PABLO:  FIGHTER  FOR 

JUSTICE 

In  Canada,  he's  known  as  Fr. 
Harvey  Steele,  but  in  Latin 
America,  where  he  helped  found 
the  cooperative  movement,  he’s 
known  as  "Padre  Pablo."  This  film 
from  Canamedia  Productions  looks 
at  the  work  of  Harvey  Steele  and 
the  institution  he  founded  in 
Panama.  A shorter  version  of  this 
film  was  shown  on  CBC's  Man 
Alive. 


RESTLESS  MISSION  FLAME 

The  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission 
Society  was  founded  in  1918  by 
John  Mary  Fraser.  Restless  Mission 
Flame  follows  the  life  of  this  single- 
minded  and  determined  priest, 
from  his  roots  in  Toronto  to  his 
death  in  Japan,  after  61  years  of 
missionary  service. 

FORMAT:  VHS 

LENGTH:  50  minutes 

PRICE:  $20.00 


FORMAT: 

LENGTH: 

PRICE: 


VHS 

53  minutes 
$60.00 


ORDER  FORM 


WOULD  LIKE  TO  ORDER  THE  FOLLOWING  PRODUCTIONS 


Hope  For  The  Journey 

copy(ies)  @ $20  per  copy 

Crosscurrent 

copy(ies)  @ $20  per  copy 

Faces  of  Scarboro  Missions 

copy(ies)  @ $20  per  copy 

Speaking  Out  On  Mission 

copy(ies)  @ $20  per  copy 

Padre  Pablo:  Fighter  for  Justice 

copy(ies)  @ $60  per  copy 

Restless  Mission  Flame 

copy(ies)  @ $20  per  copy 

You  can  also  order 

Foreman  of  Ocoa  

copy(ies)  @ $16  per  copy 

Man  With  A Mission 

copy(ies)  @ $16  per  copy 

Total 

copy(ies) 

Name 


Address 

City 

Province 

Postal  Code 

Authorizing  Signature 
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